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Art.  I. — History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment  of  the 

Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  the  British  Parliament*  By 

Thomas  Clarkson.  A  new  Edition.  London:  1839. 

MVe  live/  it  is  said,  Mn  a  degenerate  age.  The  times  are 
become  mercantile  and  prosaic.  Utilitarianism  has  swallowed 
up  all  ardent  aspirations ;  all  high  resolve ;  all  deeds  of  honour, 
and  renown.  Chivalry  is  dead.  History,  whose  office  it  was,  in 
the  world's  youth  to  record  sublime  sentiments  and  sublimer 
actions  is  degraded  to  the  functions  of  a  gazetteer.  The  lines 
are  fallen  to  us,  in  places  comfortable  and  convenient  indeed, 
but  far  too  level  to  be  romantic.  A  smooth  but  monotonous 
plain  imprisons  us,  making  but  poor  amends  by  its  ease  and 
inglorious  safety,  for  the  wild  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery, 
— the  rocks,  torrents,  waterfalls,  aud  woods,  through  which  we 
have  pursued  hitherto  our  perilous  way,  and  which  now  shew 
but  as  a  dim  line  in  the  remote  perspective.  Our  footsteps  are 
more  facile,  but  our  spirits  droop.  We  have  fewer  obstacles,  but 
we  languish  for  want  of  something  great,  upon  which  the  eye 
may  rest  with  reverence.  Even  danger  is  better  than  insipidity, 
and  we  would  rather  suffer  from  terror  than  ennui.  A  precipice 
is  grander  than  a  flat.' 

This  is  not  the  language  merely  of  sickly  sentimentalists,  or 
of  circulating  library  devotees.  A  similar  lament  is  uttered  by 
many  a  man  whose  fervid  imagination  is  yet  tempered  by  a  mas¬ 
culine  understanding,  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world. 
From  philosophers,  who  like  Carlyle,  profess  hero-worship,  and 
hate  '  flunkeyism  /  from  the  ranks  of  a  clergy  too  refined,  if  not 
too  religious,  to  amalgamate  with  the  commercial  tendencies  of 
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the  age  ;  from  the  younger  scions  of  the  aristocracy,  who  are  not 
yet  cramped  witli  the  cares,  nor  corrupted  with  the  false  maxims 
of  a  fading  political  system,  may  frequently  he  heard  the  fervent 
and,  we  doubt  not,  the  sincere  expression  of  regret,  that,  the 
present  is  an  era,  which  deals,  as  they  think,  in  nothing  more 
august  than  party  squabbles,  cabinet  intrigues,  stock,  calico, 
and  steam.  •  Carlylism,  and  Young  Englandism,  are  but  two 
forms  of  that  passion  for  the  sublime,  which  has  not  been  wholly 
wanting  to  any  generation  of  our  race.  Not  finding  food  for 
this  craving  among  the  living,  our  modern  votaries  of  grandeur 
are  compelled  to  search  for  it  among  the  dead.  On  the  one 
hand  is  revived  the  spirit  of  the  puritan  protector,  as  the  last 
hero,  who  was  not  sham,  and  as  one  whose  religion,  it  seems, 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  those  rare  accompaniments  of 
piety,  a  usurped  sceptre,  and  a  warrior’s  success.  On  the  other 
hand  appear  the  grim  gliosts  of  baronial  and  sacerdotal  feudal¬ 
ism,  with  their  majestic  accessories,  despotic  power,  solemn 
rites,  time-worn  castles,  gothic  abbeys,  and  all  the  pageantry  of 
knight,  priest,  and  king,  during  the  middle  ages.  The  ideas 
with  wliich  all  these  objects  are  associated,  however  different, 
have  their  common  source  in  a  reverence  for  human  greatness. 
They  spring  alike  from  a  sentiment,  which  because  it  is  disgusted 
with  the  ignoble  present,  turns  mournfully  to  the  past,  and 
exclaims,  *  there  were  giants  in  those  days.’ 

We  arc  not  of  those  who  regard  such  regrets  as  w  holly  fan¬ 
ciful.  There  has  come  upon  us,  in  these  last  times,  a  decay  of 
much  that  the  world  calls  greatness — of  much  even  that  deserves 
the  name.  Military  glory  is  all  but  extinct.  Thirty  years  of 
peace  have  dispelled,  in  a  great  measure,  that  enormous  delusion 
which  induced  our  forefathers  to  bestow  the  highest  honours 
upon  the  most  extensive  and  most  successful  slaughter.  Men 
have  at  length  detected  beneath  its  disguise  of  frippery  and 
feathers,  the  gaunt  and  murderous  demon  which  has  so  long 
lured  the  nations  into  mutual  massacre.  The  cries  of  mangled 
multitudes  have  at  length  drowned  the  fanfaronades  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  rattle  of  the  drum.  The  smoke  of  the  battle 
is  dispersed,  and  the  dead  hosts,  whose  bones  innumerable  are 
whitening  the  earth,  exhort  us,  with  a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  words,  to  wage  war  no  more.  We  awake  as  from  a  ghastly 
dream,  at  tlie  approach  of  morning.  We  awake,  and  find  one 
long-worshipped  idol  of  humanity  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Beside 
it  lies  decrepid  despotism,  as  bloody,  as  hideous,  though  once 
almost  as  fondly  worshipped.  Power,  whether  to  kill  or  to  op¬ 
press,  by  losing  iis  vitality,  has  lost  its  charms;  and  ere  the 
last  great  commander  has  been  carried  to  the  grave,  or  the  last 
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thrones  of  absolutism  are  overthrown,  mankind  has  come  to 
venerate  force  no  longer  as  an  embodiment  of  the  sublime. 

But  things  more  glorious  than  military  or  inonarchial  power, 
have  sull’ered  a  decline.  The  triumphs  of  genius  are  on  the 
wane.  Poetry  is  silent,  or,  if  she  sings  at  all,  it  is  in  accents 
which  contrast  ineanlv  w  ith  the  solemn  sweetness  of  her  earlier 
days.  Painting  and  sculpture  exist  only  in  a  few  fading  can¬ 
vasses  and  mutilated  marbles,  which  serve  to  show  what  the 
ancients  could,  and  what  their  successors  cannot,  accomplish, 
^lusic  has  survived  to  a  later  period ;  but  Beethoven,  ultimus 
Homanonim,  has  left  none  behind  him  worthy  to  unloose  the 
shoe-latchets  of  his  predecessors,  Handel,  lladyn,  or  the  old 
Italian  masters.  Oratory  cannot  boast  of  a  hapj)ier  fate.  In 
England,  its  last  refuge,  have  appeared  and  departed  its  last 
exemplars,  Chatham,  IMtt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke.  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  science  still  live,  it  is  true,  but  shorn  of  much  of  their 
ancient  grandeur.  Abandoning  the  mine  of  discovery  as  too 
deep,  or  as  quite  exhausted,  they  excavate  no  new  systems, 
bring  to  light  no  startling  revelations,  but  content  themselves 
with  the  useful,  though  humbler,  task  of  claborjiting,  combining 
and  applying  their  rich  inheritance  of  knowledge,  derived  from 
a  succession  of  more  inventive  ages.  Statesmanship,  too,  has 
lost  its  strength  and  dignity.  It  seems  scarcely  able  to  do 
anything  but  yield.  It  deals  less  in  government  than  in  con¬ 
trivances  how  to  recede  before  popular  opinion  with  safely, 
and  a  sufficiently  decorous  slowness.  Look  which  way  he  will, 
the  hero-w'orshipper  is  justified  in  adopting  the  lamentation  of 
inspired  wisdom,  *  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.* 

There  is,  however,  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture.  Science,  if 
it  furnishes  no  heroes,  has  done  much  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  heroism.  The  improvements  and  reproductive  powers  of 
modern  engineering,  if  they  evince  no  super-human  qualities  of 
living  genius,  at  least  serve  to  scatter  the  fruits  of  departed  ge¬ 
nius  w  ith  unlimited  profusion  over  the  w  hole  earth,  and  make 
all  mankind  partakers  of  those  treasures,  which  were,  till  now, 
the  exclusive  property  of  a  few.  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
Bunyan  and  I)efoe,  are  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
artisan.  The  humblest  student  of  art  has  access  to  cheap  casta 
from  ancient  sculpture,  and  to  cheap  engravings  from  Kaffaelle 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Handels  notes  find  a  place  in  every  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  millions  are  taught  to  sing  his  angelic  chorusses. 
The  thoughts,  the  learning,  the  philosophy,  the  devotion,  the 
mind,  in  short,  of  past  ages,  has  been  so  reduplicated,  that  ‘  he 
w  ho  runs  may  read  them.'  To  this  increased  intercourse  between 
mind  and  mind,  has  been  added  an  almost  magical  accession  to  the 
means  of  communication  between  man  and  man*  The  obstacles 
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of  time  and  distance  are  half  annihilated,  and  remote  continents 
embrace  each  other.  The  days  spoken  of  liy  the  prophet  appear  to 
have  arrived  when  ‘  nations  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowlcii^e  is  in¬ 
creased.'  Commerce,  escapinjj  from  its  chains,  becomes  an 
additional  bond  of  union.  All  barriers  ajrainst  a  universal 
brotherhood  arc  falling  down,  and  all  the  worhl  is  invited  and 
enabled  to  participate  in  a  common  feast  of  mental  and  material 
abundance.  Thus,  while  in  one  respect  the  age  has  retrogaded, 
in  another  it  advances  with  gigantic  strides.  If  society  he  more 
level  than  formerly,  it  stands  u[)on  a  greater  altitude.  Prodigies 
disappear,  but  humanity  rises.  The  men  are  less,  but  man  is 
grt'ater  than  in  the  heroic  ages. 

That  aggregate  development  is  the  cause  of  individual  dwarf¬ 
ishness,  it  is  not  now  our  object  to  demonstrate.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that,  they  occur  together,  and  that 
the  one  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  other.  In  the  gene¬ 
ral  and  equable  illumination  of  the  growing  day,  there  is  no 
need  to  regret  the  watch-fires  that  glared  through  medi;eval 
darkness,  or  the  skv  rockets  that  ever  and  anon  amazA'd  the 
twilight  of  two  centuries  ago.  Young  England,  however,  does 
not  think  so.  Contrast,  one  source  of  the  sublime,  imparts  to 
those  titful  gleams  a  charm,  which  the  serene  sunshine  of  the 
present  age  iloes  not,  in  his  estimate,  pos.^ess.  'riie  achievements 
of  the  last  fifty  years  surpass,  indeed,  in  magnitude  and  value, 
those  of  anv  former  generation.  But  they  are  the  work  of  asso- 
ciations,  not  of  heroes.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  an 
era  of  mediocrity,  men  unite  their  forces,  and  a  committee  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  Hercules.  As  the  steam  engine  has  supplanted 
genius,  so  the  labours  of  societies  have  eclipsed  individual  effort. 
Now  your  true  hero-worship|)er  does  not  relish  the  substitution. 
He  lacks  his  demi-god.  Tlie  honour  of  the  act  has  to  be  shared 
among  so  many  agents,  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  single 
one  worthy  of  his  prostrate  adoration. 

But  the  imagination  is  not  deprived  of  its  appropriate  object, 
even  amidst  w  hat  appear  to  many,  the  trivialities  of  our  modern 
w’ork-a-day  world.  Our  aehievements,  as  will  be  universally 
admitted,  are  vast ;  is  not  their  accomplishment  s\d)lime?  If 
there  be  a  marked  disparity  between  the  agents  and  the  act, 
is  not  this  precisely  a  reason  for  referring  its  origin  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  the  more  exclusively  to  an  unseen  and  Divine  power?  And 
do  we  not,  in  fact,  observe,  that,  in  exrict  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  individual  genius  and  force,  there  has  grow  n  up  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  recognise  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  as  the  guide  and 
controller  of  the  events  and  transactions  of  the  earth?  Even 
men,  not  professedly  religious,  while  gazing  sometimes  in  be¬ 
wilderment,  sometimes  with  admiration  at  the  rapid  progress  of 
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modern  reform,  marvellous  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  its  im¬ 
mediate  and  obvious  causes,  are  bejxinuin*'  dimly  to  pert'oivo  and 
to  ackiunvledjre  a  invstcrious  and  hitherto  unnoticed  I’rovi- 
denee,  disappointing^  the  contrivances  of  statesmen,  perfecting 
strength  out  of  very  humhle  and  feeble  instruments,  and  in¬ 
ducing  results  the  most  stupemlous,  from  sources  the  most 
unlooked  for  and  despised.  Pevont  men,  n  ho  of  course  have 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  intlneuee  tlireetly  to  its  source, 
are  called  upon  more  freipiently  than  hitherto,  uith  reverent 
astonishment,  to  exclaim,  ‘  It  is  the  Lonrs  doing,  and  it  is  mar¬ 
vellous  in  oiir  eyes.*  (lod  goes  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  not, 
indivd,  more  certainly,  but  more  visibly,  than  he  Inis  done  for 
many  an  age.  Terrestrial  glory  wanes,  hut  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  exalted,  'fhe  idol  is  withdrawn,  that  the  Deity  may 
appear,  (ienius  fades,  heroes  vanish  away,  in  order  that  wor¬ 
ship  may  he  paid  exclusively  to  Him  in  whose  presence  all 
human  greatness  is  h*ss  than  nothing. 

It  is  not  a  merely  casual  eoinerdenee,  that  associated  labour, 
which  is  more  calculated  than  individual  prowess  to  bring  glory 
to  (lod  in  the  liighest,  is  also  better  adapted  ti>  produce  peace 
on  earth,  anil  good  will  to  men.  'fhe  very  reason  which  makes 
a  copartnership  so  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  a  hero- worship¬ 
per,  makes  it  a  more  hiiiidde  and  therefore  a  more  henetieent 
instrument  in  the  l)ivine  hand.  A  society',  the  honour  of  whose 
success  is  to  he  shared  among  many,  has  a  tendency  to  stimu¬ 
late  men  whose  attention  is  tixed  ratlier  on  the  end  than  on  the 
means;  on  the  contrary,  ambition,  the  mainspring  of  heroism, 
is  that  form  of  sellishness  w  hich  aims  by  great  actions  to  make 
the  instrument  illnstrions.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  genius 
sheds  so  much  less  yvarmth  than  light,  and,  that  this  light  glows 
so  freijnently  with  a  lurid  splendour.  It  is  from  this  cause  that 
the  inagnilieent  operations  of  isolated  power  have  so  often  been 
directed,  rather  to  the  desolation  than  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  combinations,  even  in  their 
most  terrible  and  perverted  forms,  are  at  least  enrative.  Ilevo- 
Intioas  are  medieinal ;  and  the  reign  of  terror  itself,  it  may  noiv 
he  seen,  was  a  wild  tempest  sent  to  purify  the  air.  lint  it  is 
only  when  repudiating  physical  forei*,  and  in  conjunction  yvith 
exclusively  moral  agency,  that  the  principle  of  confederation 
shines  with  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  lustre.  Under  these 
eirenmstanees  it  seems  to  eomhine  all  the  good  ipialities  of 
human  exertion,  purity  of  motive,  steadiness  of  action,  courage, 
eonstaney,  and  skill ;  and  to  he  exempt  from  many  of  the 
defects  which  attach  so  freipiently  to  individual  ell’ort.  The 
rapid  march  of  events  has  brought  these  opposite  agencies  and 
their  eifects  into  almost  immediate  contrast.  On  uuc  page  of 
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history  are  inscribed,  in  bloody  characters,  the  ravages  of  a 
Napoieou  thirsting  for  universal  conquest ;  the  next  records  the 
triumphs  of  a  league  instituted  to  sow  broadcast  among  the 
nations,  those  economical  truths  iu  which  lie  wrapped  up  the 
seeds  of  universal  peace. 

The  grandeur  of  our  age,  then,  docs  not  consist  in  the  en¬ 
sanguined  victories  of  the  w’arrior,  the  might  of  monarchs,  the 
subtleties  of  statesmen,  the  winged  words  of  oriitory,  or  the 
creations  of  poetic  or  artistic  skill,  but  in  those  organizations 
for  the  advancement  of  religious  and  social  reform,  which  have 
taken  root,  and  flourished,  and  borne  fruit,  in  such  rich  abund¬ 
ance  within  the  last  few  years,  and  which  we  mav  without 
presumption  assume,  to  be  tlie  appointed  instruments  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  human  race.  They  arc  happily  adaj)ted  to 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel ;  and  even  w  here  the  object 
proposed  by  tlicin  is  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  religious,  it  is  rarely 
that  Christianity  has  not  reason  to  sympathize  w  ith  their  efforts, 
and  rejoice  at  their  success.  Heroism  has  been  superseded  by 
a  power  more  lowly  in  appearance,  but  more  majestic,  as  well  as 
more  effective  in  reality,  w  hose  achievements,  however  marvel¬ 
lous,  arc  at  the  same  time  far  less  likelv  to  minister  to  the  vain- 
glory  of  man,  or  to  derogate  from  the  honour  due  to  the  ^lost 
lligii. 

No  better  example  can  be  found  of  the  value  of  associated 
action — of  its  beneficent  influence— of  the  hopes  it  w  arrants  us 
to  cherish,  than  that  furnished  by  the  work  whose  title  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  article,  and  the  labours  of  its  illustrious  author. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  name  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  would  suflice  to  dignify  an  era.  That  the  glory  of  the 
cause  eclipses  the  renown  of  the  advocate,  is  a  circumstance 
which  sheds  an  especial  lustre  upon  the  great  man  whose  loss  we 
have  lately  been  called  upon  to  deplore.  It  is  because  the  abo¬ 
lition  was  a  work  evidently  of  providential  origin,  and  indebted 
to  providential  interference  for  its  siicccss;  it  is  because  in  an 
undertaking  too  vast  to  be  accomplished  by  individual  effort, 
Clarkson  was  ready  to  become  one  of  a  band* actuated  rather  by 
motives  of  philanthropy  than  the  desire  of  fame;  it  is  because 
he  was  found  willing,  with  child-like  humility,  ardent  zeal,  and 
untiring  perseverance,  to  adapt  himself  to  a  machinery  w  Inch  he 
did  not  exclusively  originate,  and  to  elaborate  results  of  which 
he  was  not  to  have  all  the  praise,  that  his  memory  is  endeared 
to  this  generation,  and  is  entitled  to  go  down*  to  posterity, 
with  that  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

As  the  best  tribute  that  we  can  render  to  the  memory  of 
Clarkson,  we  shall  otter  to  our  readers  a  brief  review  of  his 
•  History’  of  the  Abolitiou  of  the  iSlavc-tradc.’  By  this  course 
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wc  propose  to  ourselves  two  objects  :  the  first,  that  of  f^iviu"  as 
complete  a  view'  of  the  character,  motives,  and  merits  of  the  man, 
as  is  compatible  with  our  limits  ;  for  the  history  depiets  empha- 
ticallv  what  constitutes  the  life  of  the  author — his  exalted  aim — 
Ids  early  self-dedication — his  unfiinchiu"  self-sacrifice  :  the  se¬ 
cond,  that  of  telling  an  entertaininji:  story  ;  for  the  narrative, 
which  is  one  of  a  voyage  of  philanthropic  discovery  in  an  untried 
bark  upon  an  untraversed  sea,  has,  however  old,  the  charm  which 
III  ways  attaches  to  the  annals  of  enterprise,  especially  when  the 
annalist  is  a  faithful  auto-biographer  at  the  same  time. 

The  author,  with  the  methodical  exactness  which  w^as  one  of 
his  characteristics,  and  which  eminently  helped  to  qualify  him 
for  his  high  destination,  details  the  early  pedigree  of  African 
emancipation  with  the  minuteness  of  a  genealogist,  and  has 
even  given  us  a  chart  not  unworthy  of  the  Herald’s  College.  Wc 
need  not  reproduce  the  long  catena  of  philanthropy.  Sufiicc  it 
to  say,  that  at  various  periods  during  the  last  few  centuries,  the 
voice  of  religion  and  nature  have  been  heard  denouncing  the 
outrage  against  God  and  man  involved  in  the  crime  of  slavery. 
Sometimes  by  the  injunetion  of  a  king — sometimes  by  the  de¬ 
claration  of  a  pope — now’  by  a  poet’s  stanza,  then  by  a  romancer’s 
tale — here  by  a  divine  or  a  preacher,  there  by  a  philosopher  or 
a  statesman — in  various  forms,  in  difi’erent  languages,  and  at 
widely  distant  intervals  of  time  and  space,  successive  denuncia¬ 
tions  have  been  uttered  against  the  monstrous  claim  of  mjin  to 
hold  property  in  man.  The  Quakers,  or  as  wc  prefer  to  desig¬ 
nate  them,  the  Society  of  Friends,  became  very  early  conspicuous 
in  the  anti-slavery  crusade.  George  Fox  both  preached  and 
])rophesied  in  its  favour.  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  llenezet 
laboured  in  America  in  the  same  behalf.  The  society  was  the 
first  organised  body  to  declare  itself  unequivocally  hostile,  both 
to  slave-holding  and  slave-dealing.  The  *  Friends,’  too,  were 
the  first  to  form  in  England  an  anti-slavery  association.  A 
committee  of  six — the  ])ioncer  of  the  coming  agitation — met  in 
London  on  the  7th  of  July,  1783,  and  took  some  steps  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject.  The  *  Friends,’  how¬ 
ever,  although  the  forerunners  on  this  as  on  so  many  other 
moral  and  religious  questions,  were  not  .allowed  to  monopolize 
the  honour  of  befriending  Africa.  Providence  required  varied 
instruments  for  the  work;  and  Granville  Slnirp  .appeared,  whose 
ch.allcnge  elicited  from  the  J udicial  llench  the  noble  decision  in 
Somerset’s  case, — that  slavery  perishes  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  shores,  or  breathes  the  atmosphere,  of  Fnigland.  The 
‘  History’  distinguishes  Sharp  as  the  first  Mabourcr’  in  this 
country ;  that  is,  the  first  who  by  action,  as  well  as  writing,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cause.  Clarkson’s  ow  n  conversion,  as  it  may  per- 
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haps  not  improperly  be  called,  occurred  a  few  years  after  Lord 
Mansfield’s  celebrated  dictum.  The  incident  is  a  strikinj'  one, 
and  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  in  its  abruptness,  its  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence,  and  its  permanent  and  beneficent  ett’ects,  to  those 
mysterious  and  sudden  impulses  from  on  high,  by  which  some¬ 
times  the  Divine  life  is  originated  in  the  soul  of  man.  Nothing 
had  hitherto  occurred  to  mark  out  the  young  Cambridge  colle¬ 
gian  as  one  more  likely  than  his  fellows  to  become  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  his  race.  From  the  period  of  his  birth,  twenty-five 
years  before,  at  Wisbeach,  to  tlie  year  1785,  when  this  event 
occurred,  his  course  of  life  appears  to  have  ditt’ered  little  from 
that  of  others.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  the  church,  and  was 
then  of  the  order  of  Senior  Bachelors.  Dr.  Peckard,  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  universitv,  on  whom  devolved  the  ofllce  of 
giving  out  the  subject  for  the  prize  Latin  Essays,  and  who  was 
already  an  opponent  of  the  slave-trade,  proposed  the  following : 
Anne  liceat  inritos  in  servitutem  dare?  Clarkson  had  carried  off 
the  prize  of  the  preceding  year,  and  prepared  himself  w  ith  ardent 
emulation  a  second  time  to  enter  the  lists.  On  studying  the 
thesis,  and  perceiving  the  vice-chancellor’s  drift,  he  resolved  to 
make  his  arguments  bear  against  the  African  trafiic ;  and  to 
supply  his  lack  of  knowledge,  obtained  the  manuscript  papers  of 
a  deceased  friend,  w  ho  liad  been  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  Anthony 
Benezet’s  ‘  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,’  and  the  prior  autho¬ 
rities  there  referred  to,  Adamson,  Moore,  Barbot,  Smith,  Bos¬ 
nian,  and  others.  The  effect  of  these  writings  must  be  told  in 
his  own  words  : — 

*  Furnished,  then,  in  this  manner,  I  began  my  work.  But  no 

5 person  cun  tell  the  severe  trial  which  the  writing  of  it  proved  to  me. 

[  had  expected  pleasure  from  the  invention  of  the  arguments,  from 
the  arrangement  of  them,  Ironi  the  putting  of  them  together,  and 
from  the  thought,  in  the  interim,  that  I  was  engaged  in  an  innocent 
contest  for  literary  honour.  But  all  my  pleasure  was  damped  by  the 
facts  which  were  now  before  me.  It  was  but  one  gloomy  subject 
from  morning  to  night.  In  the  day-time  I  was  uneasy;  in  the  night 
I  hud  little  rest.  I  sometimes  never  closed  my  eyelids  for  grief.  It 
became  now  not  so  much  a  trial  for  academical  reputation  as  for  the 
production  of  a  work  which  might  be  useful  to  injured  Africa.  And, 
keeping  this  idea  in  my  mind,  ever  after  the  perusal  ol  Benezet,  I 
always  slept  with  a  candle  in  my  room,  that  I  might  rise  out  of  my 
bed,  and  put  down  such  thoughts  as  might  occur  to  me  in  the  night, 
if  \  judged  them  valuable,  conceiving  that  no  arguments  of  any 
inoment  should  be  lost  in  so  great  a  cause.  Having  at  length 
finished  this  painlul  task,  I  sent  my  essay  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  soon  afterwards  found  myself  honoured  as  before  with  the  first 
prize. 

*  As  Lt  is  usual  to  read  these  essays  publicly  in  the  Senate-house 
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soon  after  the  prize  is  atljudged,  I  was  called  to  Cainbrideje  for  this 
purpose.  I  went,  and  pei formed  my  otlice.  On  returning,  however, 
to  London,  the  subject  of  it  almost  engrossed  my  thoughts;  I  became 
at  times  very  seriously  affected  while  upon  the  road.  1  stopped  my 
horse  occasionally,  and  dismounted  and  walked.  1  frequently  tried 
to  persuade  myself  in  these  intervals  that  the  contents  of  my  essay 
could  not  be  true  The  more,  however,  1  reflected  upon  them,  or 
rather  upon  the  authorities  upon  which  they  were  founded,  the  more 
1  gave  them  credit. 

‘  Coming  in  sight  of  Wade’s  Mill,  in  Hertfordshire,  I  sat  down 
disconsolate  on  the  turf  by  the  road  side,  and  held  my  horse.  Here 
a  thought  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  the  contents  of  the  Essay  were 
true,  it  was  time  some  person  should  see  these  calamities  to  their 
end.  Agitated  in  this  manner,  1  reached  home.  This  was  in  the 
summer  of  1785  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  I 
experienced  similar  impressions.  1  walkeil  frequently  into  the 
woods  that  I  might  think  on  the  subject  in  solitude,  and  find  relief  to 
my  mind  there.  Hut  there  the  question  still  recurred,  ‘  Are  these 
things  true?’  Still  the  answer  followed  as  instantaneously,  *  1  iiey 
are.’  Still  the  result  accompanied  it,  ‘  Then  surely  some  person  should 
interfere.’ ' 

Hut  who  should  interfere  ?  That  was  the  question.  In 
default  of  any  better  answer,  Clarkson  turned  to  himself. 
Heing,  however,  neither  a  great  man  nor  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  he  became  discouraged,  and  felt  obliged  to  content 
himself  for  the  present  w  ith  a  resolution  to  translate,  enlarge, 
and  ptdilish  his  prize  essay. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the 
'  Friends' committee,  although  they  had  heard  of  him,  and  of 
his  Latin  dissertation.  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock,  one  of  their 
number,  accpiainted  with  Clarkson,  introduced  him  to  the 
circle  of  his  future  coadjutors;  and  here,  especially,  on  meeting 
William  Dillwyn,  a  correspondent  with  the  Am(*rican  aboli¬ 
tionists,  a  new  light  broke  in  upi'ii  his  mind.  For  the  first 
time,  with  mingled  hojie  and  astonishment,  he  awoke  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  high  destiny,  and  his  heart  dilated  w  ith  a  new 
and  noble  emotion.  The  description  of  this  interview’  is  finely 
expressive  of  the  writer's  humility,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
sensations. 

*  We  talked  for  the  most  part  during  my  stay  on  the  subject  of  my 
Essay.  1  soon  discovered  the  treasure  1  had  met  with  in  his  local 
knowledge  both  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  as  they  existed  in 
tlie  United  States;  and  I  gained  from  him  several  facts  which,  with 
his  permission,  I  afterwards  inserted  in  my  work  Hut  how  sur- 
]>rised  was  I  to  hear,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  of  the  lubouis 
of  Granville  Stiarp,  of  the  writings  of  Ramsay,  and  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  in  which  the  latter  was  engaged,  of  all  which  I  had  hitherto 
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known  nothinj^  !  How  surprised  was  I  to  learn  that  William 
Dillwyn  himself  had  two  years  before,  associated  himself  with  live 
others  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind  upon  this 
great  subject!  How  1  was  astonished  to  find  that  a  society  had  been 
formed  in  America  for  the  same  object,  with  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted!  And  how  still 
more  astonished  at  the  inference  which  instantly  rushed  upon  my 
mind,  that  he  was  capable  of  being  made  the  great  medium  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  them  all !  These  thoughts  almost  overpowered  me. 

*  1  believe  that  after  this  1  talked  but  little  to  my  friend.  My 
mind  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  that  1  had  been  provi¬ 
dentially  directed  to  his  house  ;  that  the  finger  of  Providence  was 
beginning  to  be  discernible  ;  that  the  day-star  of  African  liberty  was 
rising ;  and  that,  probably,  1  might  be  permitted  to  become  an 
humble  instrument  in  promoting  it.’ 

Inspired  with  fresh  energy,  he  resolved  at  once  to  go  forward; 
and  with  this  view  turned,  in  the  first  instance,  naturally  to¬ 
wards  the  great.  He  had  a  friend  at  court,  Bennett  Lang- 
ton,  who  was  associated  with  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  the  other 
eminent  men  of  the  Georgian  era.  Through  this  channel,  the 
Essay  was  widely  circulated,  and  the  author  introduced  to  seve¬ 
ral  persons  of  rank  and  influence.  Among  them  was  Sir 
Charles  Middleton,  afterwards  Lord  Barham.  It  was  at  Testou 
Hall,  the  mansion  of  this  gentleman,  that  the  crisis  of  Clark¬ 
son’s  life  took  place.  M'hcn  at  dinner  one  day  with  the  family, 
and  during  a  conversation,  which  turned  as  usual  upon  the 
deliverance  of  Africa,  the  young  enthusiast  exclaimed,  ‘  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart,’  as  he  says,  ‘that  he  was  ready  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  cause.’  The  following  morning  brought  some  un- 
.  easiness  and  much  serious  reflection.  Prudence  began  to  ple.ad. 
A  pledge  bad  been  given,  was  it  not  a  rash  one  ?  To  solve 
this  (piestion,  profound  deliberation— and  for  deliberation,  soli¬ 
tude — was  necessary.  He  betook  himself,  therefore,  to  the 
woods,  his  usual  resource  on  such  occasions.  Here,  before  the 
secret  tribunal  of  his  conscience,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  he 
balanced  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  resolution  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  On  the  one  side  was  arrayed  tlie  consideration,  that 
nmuy  friends,  much  money,  and  the  entire  dedication  of  his 
life  to  the  work,  would  be  requisite  to  success:  on  the  other 
wore  ranged,  the  excellence  of  the  object,  the  imperative  eall  of 
duty,  and  the  encouragement  he  had  already  met  with,  lie  thus 
summed  up  the  argument : — 

•  In  favour  of  the  undertaking,  I  urged  to  myself,  that  never  was 
any  cause,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  man,  in  any  country  or  in 
any  age,  so  great  and  important;  that  never  was  there  one  in  which 
so  much  misery  w’as  heard  to  cry  for  redress ;  that  never  was  there 
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one  in  which  so  much  j^ood  could  be  done  ;  never  one  in  which  the 
duty  of  Christian  cliarity  could  be  so  extensively  exercised ;  never 
one  more  worthy  of  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  towards  it ;  and  that, 
if  a  man  thought  properly,  he  ought  to  rejoice  to  have  been  called 
into  existence,  if  he  were  only  permitted  to  become  an  instrument  in 
forwarding  it  in  any  part  of  its  progress.  Against  these  sentiments, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  had  to  urge,  that  I  had  been  designed  for  the 
church,  that  1  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  deacon’s  orders  in  it, 
that  my  prospects  there,  on  account  of  my  connexions,  were  then  bril¬ 
liant  ;  that  by  appearing  to  desert  my  profession,  my  family  would 
be  dissatisfied,  if  not  unhappy.  These  thoughts  pressed  upon  me, 
and  rendered  the  contlict  diilicult.  Hut  the  sacrifice  of  my  prospects 
staggered  me,  1  own,  the  most.  When  the  other  objections  1  have 
related,  occurred  to  me,  my  enthusiasm  instantly,  like  a  Hash  of  light¬ 
ning,  consumed  them,  but  this  stuck  to  me,  and  troubled  me.  1  had 
ambition.  I  had  a  thirst  after  worldly  interest  and  honours,  and  1 
could  not  extinguish  it  at  once.  1  was  more  than  two  hours  in  soli¬ 
tude  in  this  painful  conflict.  At  length  1  yielded,  not  because  1  saw 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  my  new  undertaking,  (for  all 
cool- headed  and  cool-hearted  men  would  have  pronounced  against 
it)  but  in  obedience,  I  believe,  to  a  higher  power.  And  I  can  say, 
that  both  on  the  moment  of  this  resolution,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wanls.  I  liad  more  sublime  and  hajipy  feelings,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  my  life. 

‘The  heart  proved  itself,  in  this  instance,  as  it  has  not  unfrequently 
done  in  others,  a  sounder  casuist  than  the  head.’ 

The  first  fruit  of  liis  self  dedieatiou  was  an  animating  con¬ 
ference  with  the  ‘  Friends,^  who  seem  to  have  been  as  mueh 
invigorated  by  the  co-operation  of  Cdarkson  as  he  had  been  by 
the  discovery  of  their  previous  efforts.  Two  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  future  agitation  were  now  amalgamated, — the 
laborious  enthusiasm  of  the  Cantabrian  neophyte,  and  the  placid 
though  profound  energy  of  George  Fox’s  followers.  A  third 
was  yet  wanting, — the  Parliameiitary  and  jmhlie  influence,  the 
fascination  and  eloipienee  of  Wilherforce.  This  was  soon  to  be 
superadded.  He  had  been  supplied  by  Clarkson  with  a  copy  of 
the  Essay,  and  the  first  interview  between  the  two  great  leaders 
in  the  cause  of  Africa  took  place  soon  after.  As  their  relative 
claims  to  priority  of  enlistment  have  been  misrepresented,  it 
mav  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  Clarkson’s  own  account  of  this 
meeting ;  an  account  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  one  now  will 
venture  to  discredit,  and  which  proves  as  clearly  as  possible  that 
ere  AVilherforee  had  travelled  beyond  the  region  of  thought, 
(’/larkson  was  far  advanced  into  that  of  action. 

‘Among  those  whom  1  visited,  was  Mr.  Wilherforce.  On  my  first 
interview  with  him,  he  stated  frankly  that  the  subject  had  often  em- 
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ployed  his  thoughts,  and  that  it  was  near  his  heart.  He  seemed 
earnest  about  it,  and  also  very  desirous  of  taking  the  trouble  of  in- 
(juiring  further  into  it.  Having  read  my  book,  which  I  delivered  to 
him  in  person,  he  sent  for  me.  He  e.\pressed  a  wish  that  I  would 
make  him  acquainted  with  some  of  my  authorities  lor  the  assertions 
in  it,  which  1  did  afterwards,  to  his  satisfaction.  He  asked  me  il  1 
could  support  it  by  any  other  evidence.  1  told  him  1  could.  I  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Nisbet,  and  several  others,  to  liim.  lie 
took  the  trouble  of  sending  for  all  these.  He  made  memorandums  of 
their  conversation,  and,  sending  for  me  alterwards,  showed  them  to 
me.  On  learning  my  intention  to  devote  myself  to  the  cause,  he  paid 
me  many  handsome  compliments.  He  then  desired  me  to  call  upon 
liim  often,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  my  progress,  from  time  to 
time.  He  expressed  also  his  willingness  to  afford  me  any  assistance 
in  his  power,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  pursuits.’ 

At  this  point  of  the  history  we  begin  to  CiTtch  sight  of  the 
indefatigable  nature  of  Clarkson’s  iiulustrv.  He  was  now  sel- 
doin  employed  less  than  sixteen  hours  a  day.  These  hours  were 
occupied  in  visiting,  in  correspondence,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Kssay,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  connected  with  the 
subject  of  slavery.  One  branch  of  inquiry — that  which  related 
to  the  fatal  effects  of  the  slave-trade  upon  the  sailors  engaged 
in  it — soon  became  especially  laborious.  The  muster-rolls  w  ere 
obtained,  and  their  examination,  which  took  place  at  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  llichard  IMiiUips,  one  of  the  ‘  Friends’  Committee,  was 
long  and  tedious.  ‘  \Ve  usually  met  for  this  purpose,’  says 
Clarkson,  *  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  we  seldom  parted  till 
one,  and  sometimes  not  till  three,  in  the  morning.  When  our 
eyes  were  inflamed  by  the  candle,  or  tired  by  fatigue,  we  used 
to  relieve  ourselves  by  walking  out,  within  the  precincts  of 
liincohrs  Inn,  when  all  seemed  to  be  fast  asleep;  and  thus,  as 
it  were  in  solitude  and  in  stillness,  to  converse  upon  them,  as 
well  as  upon  the  best  means  of  the  further  promotion  of  our 
cause.’ 

Wilberfjree  at  length  declared  himself  ready  to  take  up  the 
question  in  Farliamcnt.  His  pledge  to  this  effect,  was  given  at 
a  dinner  party,  invited  by  Bennett  Langtou,  among  whose 
guests  were,  Windham,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Boswell;  a 
circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  rapid  march  of  events, 
and  of  social  changes  in  England.  How  vast  an  interval,  moral, 
and  politieal,  appears  to  separate  the  man  who  survived  the 
corn  law  repeal  of  ISKi,  from  the  members  of  the  brilliant 
ro/enV,  chronicled  by  Boswell  !  and  yet  both  parties  liave  been 
engaged  in  discussing  together  the  same  question,  around  the 
same  table,  w'ithiu  much  less  than  the  span  of  a  single  life ! 
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All  the  elements  of  the  coufetleratiou  which  was,  after  tw’enty 
years,  to  destroy  the  slave-trade,  were  now  blended.  Like  a 
steam-enpne,  when  tlie  three  elements  of  its  motive  power, 
the  metal,  the  water,  and  tlie  fire,  have  been  arranged  in  dne 
proportion  to  each  other,  a  mighty  orjijanization  was  formed, 
whose  united  action  was  to  be  infinitely  more  potent  than  that 
of  the  sum  of  its  component  aj^eneics.  The  society  was  insti¬ 
tuted  ;  a  committee  of  twelve  was  formed ;  and  the  parts  in  the 
great  work  were  distributed.  Clarkson  was  to  be  labourer  in 
chief,  to  hunt  up  evidence,  to  correspond,  to  agitate.  Wilberforce 
was  to  be  parliamentary  leader.  The  committee  were  to  assist 
in  every  possible  way.  These  in  turn  were  a  body,  each  of 
w  hose  members,  how  ever  unequal,  w  ere  yet  essential  to  the  vitality 
of  tlie  whole.  ^One  man,'  says  Clarkson,  ‘  was  an  eye,  another 
w  as  an  car ;  another  an  arm,  and  another  a  foot and  he 
adds,  ‘  I  believe  no  committee  w  as  ever  made  up,  of  persons 
whose  varied  talent  were  better  adapted  to  the  work  before 
them.'  Again,  with  reference  to  the  society  he  asks,  ‘  What 
could  1  have  done,  if  1  had  not  derived  so  much  assistance  from 
the  committee?  What  could  Mr.  Wilberforce  have  done  in 
Parliament,  if  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  collected  that  great 
body  of  evidence,  to  w  hich  there  was  such  a  constant  appeal  ? 
And  what  could  the  committee  have  done  without  the  Parlia¬ 


mentary  aid  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  ? '  The  secret  of  this  harmonious 
and  successful  co-operation  was  purity  of  motive.  To  each 
member  of  the  hallowed  partnershii)  may  be  applied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  culogium  on  Wilberforce  by  the  author  of  ^the  His¬ 
tory 


‘  Hut  most  of  all  the  motives,  on  which  he  undertook  it,  insured  its 
progress.  I'or  this  did  not  originate  in  views  of  selfishness,  or  of 
party,  or  of  popular  applause,  but  in  an  awful  sense  of  his  duty  us  a 
Christian. 


‘  It  was  this  which  gave  him  alacrity  and  courage  in  the  pursuit.  It 
was  this  which  made  him  incorporate  this  great  object  among  the 
pursuits  of  his  life,  so  that  it  was  daily  in  his  thoughts.  It  was  this 
which,  wlien  year  after  year  of  unsuccessful  exertion  returned, 
occasioned  him  to  be  yet  fresh  and  vigorous  in  spirit,  and  to  perse¬ 
vere  till  the  day  of  triumph.’ 


Having  traced  the  course  of  Clarkson,  through  the  first  great 
era  of  his  life,  that  of  self-dedication,  up  to  the  second,  that,  of 
the  selection  and  organization  of  a  sphere  of  labour,  we  proceed 
to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  intense,  and  enthusiastic  dili¬ 
gence  with  which  he  ])crformed  his  share  of  the  work.  And 
here  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  that  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  the  right  means  for  his  end,  which  prompted  him  to 
base  all  his  operations  upon  facts ;  and  of  that  accurate  esti- 
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mate  of  his  own  character  and  powers,  which  led  him  to  select 
the  discovery  of  evidence,  as  his  peculiar  department.  lie  hsul 
every  requisite  for  the  task  ;  strenjjth,  patience,  industry,  sclf- 
controul,  a  passionate  ardour  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  an 
anxious  caution  in  its  investipition.  He  chased  facts  with  the 
zeal  of  a  lover  or  a  huntsman.  He  fished  for  facts,  wdth  tlie 
eager  and  silent  w’atchfulncss  of  an  angler,  lacts  >verc  his 
meat  and  drink,  his  meditation  by  day,  his  drejim  by  night. 

AV  ith  e3’es  fixed  upon  Africa,  and  heart  lifted  up  to  (lod,  he  was 
unceasingly  occupied  for  \’ears  together  in  the  detection,  exam¬ 
ination,  arrangement,  and*  publication  of  facts.  His  first  journey 
in  this  behalf  was  to  Bristol.  He  travelled  on  horseback,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  better  reflect  on  the  proper  means  of 
promoting  his  object.  On  approaching  the  city,  his  thoughts 
were  those  of  a  true-hearted  knight-errant. 

*  On  turning  a  corner  within  about  a  mile  of  that  city,  at  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  1  came  within  sight  of  it.  The  weather  was 
rather  huz)',  which  occasioned  it  to  look  of  unusual  dimensions.  The 
bells  of  some  of  the  churches  were  then  ringing ;  the  sound  of  them 
did  not  strike  me  till  I  turned  the  corner  before  mentioned,  when  it 
came  upon  me  at  once;  it  filled  me,  almost  directly,  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  for  which  1  could  not  account.  J  began  now  to  tremble,  for 
the  tiist  time,  at  the  arduous  task  1  had  undertaken,  of  attempting  to 
subvert  one  of  the  branches  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  place  which 
was  then  before  me.  1  began  to  think  of  the  host  of  people  I  sliould 
have  to  encounter  in  it ;  1  anticipated  much  persecution  in  it  also ; 
and  1  questioned  whether  I  should  ever  get  out  of  it  alive.  Ikit  in 
journeying  on  I  became  more  calm  and  composed  ;  mv  spirits  began 
to  return.  In  these  latter  momeiUs,  1  considered  my  first  feelings  as 
useful,  inasmuch  as  the\'  impressed  upon  me  the  necessit)’  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  courage  and  activity,  and  perseverance,  and  of  watch¬ 
fulness  also  over  mv  own  conduct,  that  I  might  not  throw  any  stain 
upon  the  cause  1  had  undertaken.  W  hen,  therelbre,  1  entered  the 
city,  I  entered  it  with  an  undaunted  spirit,  determining  that  no 
labour  shoidd  make  me  shrink,  nor  danger,  nor  even  persecution, 
deter  me  from  my  pursuit.’ 

1  he  testimoin’  of  which  he  was  in  soarcii  related  to  three 
points  the  productions  and  capabilities  of  Africa — the  cruelties 
of  tlic  slate-trade  and  the  ill-treatment  of  the  sailors  employed 
in  it.  He  found  here,  and  in  other  towns  subsequent^  visited, 
and  especially  in  Liverpool,  ample  information  on  each.  He 
made  a  collection  of  curiosities,  examined  seamen,  and  visited 
slave-ships.  At  each  step  horrors  accumulated,  and  stimulated 
Inin  to  fresh  energy.  He  wept  and  worked  by  turns.  He 
found  one  man  dying  from  ill-usage,  whose  image  haunted  him, 
both  night  and  da\\  Tlic  discoverj’^  that  another  had  been 
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foully  murdered,  made,  he  says,  his  blood  boil  within  him,  and 
gave  a  new  spring  to  his  exertions. 

His  eager  researches  led  him  frequently  into  strange  compan3% 
At  one  time,  in  order  to  see  the  way  in  which  sailors  were 
entrapped  into  the  slave  service,  he  made  acquaintance  with  an 
honest  inn-keeper,  who  engaged  to  accompany  him  in  a  series  of 
nocturnal  excursions,  among  the  low  public-houses  frequented 
bv  the  mariners  of  Bristol. 

'At  about  twelve  at  night,  we  generally  set  out,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  till  two,  and  sometimes  three  in  the  morning.  •  He  led  me 
iVom  one  of  tliose  public-houses  to  another,  which  the  mates  of  the 
slave  vessels  used  to  frequent,  to  pick  up  hands.  These  houses  were 
in  Marsh  Street,  and  most  of  them  were  kept  by  Irishmen.  Tlie 
scenes  witnessed  in  these  houses  were  truly  distressing  to  me,  and 
yet  if  I  wished  to  know  practically  what  1  had  purposed,  1  could  not 
avoid  them.  Music,  dancing,  rioting,  drunkenness,  and  profane 
swearing,  were  kept  up  from  night  to  night.’ 

Ill  order  to  secure  evidence  of  a  murder,  he  had  recourse 
to  ail  expedient  still  more  cxtraordiiiar3\ 

'  Hy  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Falconbridge,  I  found  a  public-house, 
which  had  two  rooms  in  it;  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  partition,  be¬ 
tween  them,  was  a  small  window,  which  a  person  miglit  look  through 
by  standing  upon  a  chair.  1  desired  Ormond,  one  evening,  to  invite 
the  man  into  the  large  room,  in  which  he  was  to  have  a  candle,  and 
to  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.  1  proposed  to  station  myself  in  the 
smallest,  in  the  dark,  so  that  by  looking  tlirough  the  window,  I  could 
both  see  and  hear  him,  and  yet  be  unperceived  myself.  The  room 
in  which  1  was  to  be,  was  one  where  the  dead  were  frequently 
carried,  to  be  owned.  Wo  were  all  in  our  places  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed.  1  directly  discovered  it  was  the  same  man  with  wliom  I  had 
conversed  on  board  tlic  ship  in  the  wet  docks.  I  lieard  him  dis¬ 
tinctly  relate  many  of  the  particulars  of  the  murder,  and  acknowledge 
them  all.  Ormond,  after  having  talked  with  him  some  time,  said, 

‘  Well,  then,  you  believe  Peter  Green  was  actually  murdered  ?’ 
He  replied :  *  If  Peter  Green  was  not  murdered,  no  man  ever  was.’ 
What  followed,  1  do  not  know.  1  hud  heard  quite  enough;  and  the 
room  was  so  disagreeable  in  smell,  that  1  did  not  choose  to  stay  in  it 
longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.’ 

He  soon  became  the  depositon'^  of  innumerable  complaints, 
and  sometimes  the  redressor  of  the  wrongs  to  the  Jiccount  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  listen.  In  his  room  at  the  King's 
Arms  Inn,  at  Liverpool,  there  was  a  daily  Icvce  of  distressed 
seamen.  At  liristol,  also,  he  gave  frequent  audience  to  the 
maimed,  the  crippled,  and  the  Hogged.  At  the  intreaty  of  a 
mother,  he  prosecuted  the  murderer  of  her  son ;  and  at  the 
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urgent  request  of  the  friendly  publican  before  mentioned,  he 
went  on  board  a  slave  ship,  and  liberated  a  man  improperly 
detained.  Xor  were  these  services  free  from  danger.  He 
ncarlv  lost  his  life  on  one  occasion,  when,  in  order  to  catch  a 
witness,  he  crossed  the  Severn  in  a  stormy  night.  T.he  slave 
captains  and  others  engaged  in  the  trade  insulted  and  threatened 
him,  and  on  one  occasion  actually  attempted  his  destruction. 

•  I  was,  one  day,  on  the  pier-head,  with  many  others,  looking  at 
some  little  boats  below,  at  the  time  of  a  heavy  gale.  Several  per¬ 
sons,  probably  out  of  curiosity,  were  hastening  thither.  1  had  seen 
all  1  intended  to  see,  and  was  departing,  when  1  noticed  eight  or  nine 
persons  making  towards  me.  1  was  then  only  about  eight  or  nine 
yards  from  the  precipice  of  the  pier,  but  going  Irom  it.  1  expected 
that  they  would  have  divided  to  let  me  through  them ;  instead  of 
w'hich  they  closed  upon  me,  and  bore  me  back.  1  was  borne  within 
a  yard  of  the  precipice,  when  1  discovered  my  danger;  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  among  them  the  nuirderjr  of  Peter  Green,  and  two  others  who 
had  insulted  me  at  the  King’s  Arms,  it  instantly  struck  me  that  they 
had  a  design  to  throw  me  over  the  pier- head,  which  they  might  have 
done  at  this  time,  and  yet  have  pleaded  that  I  had  been  killed  by 
accident.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Vigorous  on  account 
of  the  danger,  I  darted  forward.  One  of  them,  against  whom  I 
pushed  myself,  fell  down  ;  their  ranks  were  broken;  and  1  escaped, 
not  without  blows,  amidst  their  imprecation  and  abuse.’ 

t 

He  sudered,  however,  more  from  disappointment  than  from 
fear.  Information  was  abundant;  evidence  was  scarce.  Alen 
were  restrained  from  becoming  witnesses,  by  dread  of  violence, 
or  bv  motives  of  self-interest.  The  intense  anjruish  inflicted  on 
him  by  tantalising  refusals  to  repeat  in  public,  testimony  poured 
into  bis  private  ear,  was  but  too  rarely  counter-balanced  by 
the  delight  he  experienced  when  successful.  In  either  case 
his  emotions  were  poignant.  A  favourable  answer  *  produced,’ 
he  tells  us,  ‘  such  an  ellcct  upon  me  after  all  my  former  disap¬ 
pointments,  that  1  felt  it  all  over  my  frame.  It  operated 
like  a  sudden  shock  which  otten  disables  the  impressed  [lerson 
for  a  time.  So  the  joy  I  felt,  rendered  me  quite  useless  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.’  On  the  other  hand  a  refusal,  and  still  more 
the  unworthy  motives  which  generally  prompted  it,  ‘grievously’ 
he  savs,  ‘  atllicted  mv  heart.’ 

His  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  collection  of  evidence. 
Hc^  wrote  books  and  pamphlets,  and  traversed  the  country 
periodically,  during  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
them.  NMicrevcr  he  went  he  formed  local  sub-committees, 
incited  help,  proselytised  his  opponents,  animated  his  friends, 
enliglitcncd  the  ignorant ;  in  short,  agitated  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  own.  He  visited 
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too,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  most  of  tlie  eminent  statesmen  of 
that  dav,  in  order  to  secure  their  adhesion  to  the  cause.  Before 
them  he  reasoned,  supporting;;  his  argument  by  his  memoranda, 
his  muster  rolls,  his  African  specimens,  his  thumh-serews,  hand- 
cutls,  and  shackles  for  the  legs.  No  wonder  that  he  prevailed  ; 
no  wonder  that  his  ardent  and  pure  enthusiasm  led  captive  even 
the  master-s[)irits  ot  that  age. 

Another  important  episode  in  Clarksoids  operations,  was  a 
mission  to  France  during  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  in 
order  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  national  assembly.  This 
visit,  though  it  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  complicated 
and  excited  state  of  atfairs,  at  that  moment,  atVords  a  proof  of 
the  catholic  feeling  of  the  first  abolitionists.  Engaged  in  a 
cause  wherein  all  might  assist,  they  knew  no  distinction  of  lan¬ 
guage,  climate,  nation,  or  party  ;  rejeeteil  no  help  ;  put  no  bar 
upon  religious  heterodoxy;  repudiated  connexion  with  no  erro¬ 
neous  system  of  polities.  Working  for  mankind,  they  were 
willing  to  work  tcith  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Limiting 
their  association  to  a  simple,  well-defined,  and  noble  aim,  they 
thought  it  right  to  lay  down  no  condition  of  fellowship,  but  that 
of  concurrence  with  the  common  olijeet. 

These  various  and  long-continueil  labours,  and,  still  more, 
the  mental  excitement  of  which  they  were  both  the  cause  and 
the  etlect,  at  length  undermined  the  health  of  Clarkson. 

‘  The  nervous  system  was  almost  shattered  to  pieces.  Both  my 
memory  and  my  heaving  failed  me.  Sudden  dizziness  seized  my 
head.  A  confused  singing  m  the  ears  followed  me,  wherever  1  went. 
On  going  to  bed,  the  very  stairs  seemed  to  dance  up  and  down  under 
me,  so  that,  misplacing  my  foot,  I  sometimes  fell.  Talking,  too,  if 
it  continued  but  half  an  hour,  exhausted  me,  so  that  profuse  [)erspi- 
ration  followed  ;  and  the  same  elfect  was  produced  even  by  an  active 
exertion  of  the  mind  for  the  like  time. 

‘  These  disorders  had  been  brought  on  by  degrees  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  labours  necessarily  attached  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cause.  For  seven  years,  I  had  a  correspondence  to  maintain  w’ith 
four  hundred  persons  witli  my  own  hand.  I  had  some  book  or  other 
annually  to  write  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  In  this  time,  I  had  travelled 
more  tlian  thirtydivc  thousand  miles  in  search  of  evidence,  and  a 
great  part  of  these  journeys  in  the  night.  All  this  time,  my  mind  had 
been  on  the  stretch.  It  had  been  bent,  too,  to  one  subject;  for  I  hud 
not  even  leisure  to  attend  to  my  own  concerns.  Tlie  vai  ions  instances 
of  barbarity  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge  within  this  period  hud 
vexed,  haiassed,  and  attlicted  it.  The  wound  which  these  had  pro¬ 
duced,  was  rendered  still  deeper  by  those  cruel  disappointments  be¬ 
fore  related  ;  which  arose  from  the  reiteiated  refusal  of  persons  to 
give  their  testimony,  after  1  had  travelled  hundreds  ol  miles  in  quest 
of  them.  But  the  severest  stroke,  was  that  inflicted  by  the  persecu- 
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tion,  begun  and  pursued  by  persons  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  trade,  of  such  witnesses  as  had  been  examined  against  them,  and 
whom,  on  account  of  their  dependent  situation  in  life,  it  was  most 
easy  to  oppress.  As  1  had  been  the  means  ot  bringing  these  forward 
on  these  occasions,  they  naturally  came  to  me  when  thus  persecuted, 
as  the  author  of  their  miseries  and  their  ruin.  From  their  supplica¬ 
tions  and  wants  it  would  have  been  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  to  have 
fled.  These  different  circumstances,  by  acting  together,  had  at  length 
brought  me  into  the  situation  just  mentioned ;  and  I  was  therefore 
obliged,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  be  borne  out  of  the  field,  where 
1  had  placed  the  great  honour  and  glory  of  my  life.* 

It  was  not  until  after  nine  years  retirement,  that  our  author 
was  able  to  return  to  the  charge,  lie  rallied  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  great  consummation  for  which  he  had  toiled  so  long 
and  sacrificed  so  much.  The  abolition  passed  in  1807,  after  an 
agitation  of  twenty  years,  kindled  and  maintained  by  benevolent 
zeal,  irradiated  by  brilliant  eloquence,  and  exacerbated  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  by  a  furious  and  revengeful  opposition. 
The  situation  of  Clarkson  and  his  friends  during  all  this  interval 
w*as  one  demanding  courage,  as  well  as  patience.  ISIammon 
let  loose  all  his  forces  upon  them.  They  were  calumniated, 
threatened,  ridiculed,  and  contradicted  by  reiterated  and  impu¬ 
dent  falsehoods.  They  were  tantalized  by  delays  the  most  un¬ 
expected,  and  cast  down  by  disappointments  the  most  severe. 
They  were  like  mariners  breasting  a  head-wind  on  a  stormy 
sea.  Their  success,  under  these  circumstances,  w  as  due  to  their 
own  unshaken  constancy,  and  the  unflinching  support  of  the 
English  people.  It  is  clear,  from  ClarksoiPs  account,  that  the 
strength  of  the  cause  lay,  not  so  mucli  in  the  declamation  of 
Pitt,  or  the  thunder  of  Fox,  as  in  tlic  warm  and  enduring  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  country.  After  describing  one  of  those  defeats 
which  80  often  beclouded  his  hopes,  lie  says : — 

*  The  committee,  however,  were  too  deeply  attached  to  the  cause, 
vanquished  as  they  were,  to  desert  it ;  and  they  knew,  also,  too  well 
the  barometer  of  public  feeling,  and  the  occasions  of  its  fluctuations, 
to  despair.  In  the  year  1787,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  well  as  the  people,  were  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  trade.  In  the  year  1788,  the  fair  enthusiasm  of  the 
former  began  to  fade.  In  1/81),  it  died.  In  1790,  prejudice  started 
up  as  a  noxious  weed  in  its  place.  In  1791,  this  prejudice  arrived 
at  its  growth.  But  to  w'hat  w’ere  these  changes  owing  ?  To  delay  \ 
during  w’hich  the  mind,  having  been  led  to  the  question  as  a  com¬ 
mercial.  had  been  gradually  taken  from  it  as  a  moral  object.  But  it 
was  possible  to  restore  the  mind  to  its  proper  place.  Add  to  which, 
that  the  nation  had  net'er  deserted  the  cause  during  the  whole  period.  It  is 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  English  people,  that  they  should  have 
continued  to  feel  for  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  was  so  far  re- 
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moved  from  their  sight.  But  at  tliis  moment  their  feelings  began  to 
be  insupportable.’ 

And  again  lie  tells  us :  — 

‘Of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  at  this  time  none  can  form  an 
opinion  but  they  who  witnessed  it.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  a 
season  when  so  much  virtuous  feeling  pervaded  all  ranks.  (Ireat 
pains  were  taken  by  interested  persons  in  many  places  to  prevent 
public  meetings.  But  no  elforts  could  avail.  The  current  ran  with 
such  strength  and  rapidity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stem  it.’ 

The  abolition  has  served  to  teach  us,  that  in  great  reforms 
the  legislature  acts  less  upon  the  nation,  than  the  nation  upon 
the  legislature.  Truth,  as  well  as  heat,  mounts  upwards;  and 
agitation,  like  a  furnace,  is  best  lighted  from  below. 

The  '  history,’  of  course,  closes  with  the  account  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  victory  of  1807 ;  and  «at  this  point  we,  too,  must  conclude 
our  notice  of  Clarkson,  from  a  more  extended  view  of  whose  life 
we  arc  precluded  by  the  limits  alike  of  our  space  and  subject. 
Our  intention,  we  have  already  said,  is  less  to  exhibit  the 
biography  than  the  character  and  motives  of  the  man,  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  his  own  nervous  and  faithful  pen.  AVc  shall  not, 
therefore,  follow  him  into  his  retreat  at  Playford,  to  which, 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  retired,  and  where  he  con- 
tinueil  to  the  last  moment  engaged  in  philanthropic  labours. 
AVc  shall  not  detail  the  narrative  of  those  dying  hours,  when  his 
aged  and  decaying  frame  was  animated  alternately  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hope,  and  a  piission  strong  in  death  for  mitigating  the 
miseries  of  mankind.  Still  less  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  biographers  of  Wilbcrforcc,  the  revival  of 
which  is  now  unnecessary  either  to  establish  his  honour  or  their 
shame.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  he  descended  to  the  grave  aceom- 
])anicd  by  the  blessings  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  civilized  world ;  and  that  he  has  left  a  name  destined  to  go 
down  to  posterity,  inseparably  linked  with  the  well-earned 
designation  of  ^  the  venerable.’ 

To  those  who  sigh  wistfully  over  the  ruins  of  departed  genius 
and  power,  we  present  Clarkson  iis  a  new-world  hero  of  the 
true  stamp.  He  won,  indeed,  no  victor’s  wreath;  but  he 
earned  laurels  undrcnched  with  blood,  by  his  conquest  over  self 
in  that  two  hours  struggle  amidst  the  silent  woods,  where  he 
decided  to  give  up  all  for  the  sake  of  Africa.  He  was  indeed 
no  statesman,  but  it  was  his  honour  to  pioneer  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  the  path  of  benevolence.  He  was  indeed  no 
martyr,  but  his  cause  was  one  for  which  to  drudge  was  more 
honourable  than  to  die.  lie  was  indeed  ungifted  with  the  skill 
of  the  orator,  the  poet,  the  .artist,  or  the  musician ;  but  he,  too, 
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has  reared  a  monument  more  durable  thanbrassor  Parian  marble. 
He  had  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness.  He  was  intensely 
real.  He  loved  emancipation  even  more  than  most  men  love 
tlicmsclvcs ;  and  made  more  sacrifices  on  its  behalf  than  others 
arc  accustomed  to  make  for  their  own  good.  He  panted  lor 
the  liberation  of  the  negro  as  the  hart  pants  after  the  water- 
brook.  From  the  hour  when  he  took  upon  him  the  vows  of 
humanity,  to  the  hour  of  his  departure,  he  had  but  one 
thought,  one  object,  one  desire — his  duty  to  God  and  to  his  fellow 
man.  Again  ;  he  was  original.  Others  had  imagined  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  slave ;  he  first  resolved  to  see  slavery  to  its  end, 
or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  Again  ;  he  was  lofty  in  aim.  Who 
now,  comparing  Napoleon  in  his  midnight  study  planning  his 
first  campaign  in  Italy,  with  the  youn  gcollegian  meditating  in 
solitude  the  scheme  of  Ethiopian  liberty,  will  hesitate  to  concede 
to  the  ambition  of  the  latter  the  palm  of  grandeur  ?  Again ; 
he  was  humble.  So  that  the  sufferings  for* which  his  heart  bled 
Merc  assuaged,  he  cared  not  who  had  the  honour  of  assuaging 
them.  Onlv  let  him  have  his  due  share  of  labour,  and  he 
cared  not  how’  many  participated  in  the  praise.  In  the  fervour 
of  his  emotions  he  forgot  himself.  These  were  the  qualities 
M'hich  ensured  that  cordial  and  effective  co-operation  with  others 
to  which,  under  Providence,  the  two  great  anti-slavery  triumphs 
arc  due.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  item  in  the  catalogue 
of  heroic  requisites  which  the  world  rates  at  a  higher  value  than 
any  other,  but  which  great  men  have  not  in  every  instance 
attained — success.  Africa,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  emancipated ; 
but  the  day  approaches  when  she  will  be  finally  delivered  from 
serfdom ;  and  from  that  day  forth  to  the  end  of  time,  the  un¬ 
shackled  tribes  of  Africa  will  have  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  their 
freedom  in  a  great  measure  to  the  triumph  which  crowned  the 
labours  of  Thomas  Clarkson. 
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Art.  II. —  'SJarston,  or  the  Soldier  and  Statesman.  By  the  Rev.  George 

Croly,  LL.D  3  vols.  II.  Colburn. 

Some  few  years  ago,  we  read,  ia  ‘  Blaek wood’s  Magazine,’ the 
first  three  or  four  ehapters  of  a  novel,  under  the  title  of  the 
Statesman ;  but  we  could  not  conquer  our  repugnance  to  go  any 
further  with  the  talc.  It  was  not  merely  from  want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  evident,  though  not  avowed  object  of  the  writer, 
that  we  generally  passed  over  the  pages,  which,  in  each 
successive  month,  were  filled  with  highly-coloured  extrava¬ 
gances,  under  the  guise  of  history.  It  was  principally  be¬ 
cause,  in  those  introductory  chapters,  the  w  riter  evinced  such  a 
heartlcssncss,  and  conceit,  such  an  inditlercncc  and  contempt  for 
the  naturiil,  social,  and  religious  alicctions  and  duties, — the  whole 
dressed  up  in  an  offhand,  free  and  easy,  glittering,  and  not  over 
delicate  style,  that  we  rejected  the  fragments,  as  the  wortli- 
less  recollections  of  ati  aristocratic  coxcomb. 

In  the  volumes  now^  before  us,  w  e  recognise  the  long  forgotten 
phantasmagoric  exhibitions  in  ‘  Blackwood.’  The  name,  and 
the  profession  of  the  author,  given  in  the  titlc-j)agc,  some¬ 
what  startled  us,  at  first  ;  for,  although  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  and  observation  is  an  opinion  not  very  favourable 
to  the  clergy  of  the  state  church,  yet  we  should  have  considered 
it  unjust  to  attribute  to  a  clergyman  the  objectionable  passages 
w’c  had  met  with  in  our  first  perusal.  At  all  events,  we  were 
not  prepared  for  seeing  the  authorship  publicly  acknowledged 
by  a  reverend  doctor. 

We  arc  aware,  that,  though  novel-w’riting  wjis  never  claimed 
as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  apostolic  succession,  many  of  the 
would-be  successors  of  the  apostles  have,  at  all  times,  sought  for 
relaxation  from  the  fatigues  and  dulness  of  pulpit  ministrations, 
in  the  more  lively  composition  of  works  of  fiction  ;  and  that,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  very  worst 
compositions  of  the  kind,  arc  from  the  br.ains  of  clergymen  and 
dignitaries  of  the  established  churches.  Now-a-dajs,  however, 
such  trespasses  on  profane  and  licentious  grounds,  instead  of 
public  admiration,  as  formerly,  on  the  part  of  a  depraved 
generation,  obtain  almost  general  censure.  If  we  arc  not 
bold  to  contend  for  the  superior  morality  of  our  age  over  the 
preceding,  we,  at  least,  can  now  vouch  for  its  greater  respect 
for  decency,  or  rather  decorum ;  and  we  arc  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  late  Sidney  Smith  has  closed  the  list  of  the  reverend 
w  riters  of  coarse  or,  as  they  are  calk'd,  tacetious  books. 

Not  only  do  the  generality  of  the  public  refuse  to  tolerate 
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their  clerical  eccentricities;  but  all  religious  people  of  the 
establishment  object,  and  with  justice,  to  clergymen  becoming 
mere  literary  men.  They  think,  that,  at  a  time  w  hen  the  cry 
‘  the  church  iu  danger,’  resounds  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
when  the  bishops,  iu  their  visitations  and  pastoral  circulars, 
deplore  the  steady  increase  of  dissent,  of  religious  iudiflerencc, 
and  of  infidelity  when,  to  avert  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
this  increase,  the  prelates,  the  archdeacons,  the  chapters,  and 
all  the  clergy,  unanimously,  incessantly,  and  every  where,  ask  for 
money,  to  build  more  churches,*  to  enlist  and  endow  more 
clergymen,  —  they  think,  that  the  already  acting  and  well 
endowxd  clergymen,  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  w  rite 
•  even  unobjectionable  poems,  tragedies,  and  novels ;  and  that 
they  evince,  by  such  pursuits,  either  their  ignorance  of  their 
duties,  or  their  disregard  of,  and,  consequently,  their  uufitness 
for  them. 

The  congregation  of  Dr.  Croly  may  be  of  this  opinion,  or 
not ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  any  one  of  them  has  read  this 
work,  not  intended  for  them,  but  for  people  of  fashion,  his 
estimation  of  the  reverend  rector  of  Wall) rook  will  not  be 
enhanced  by  his  literary  performance,  considered  in  a  moral  or 
religious  point  of  view.  He  will  find  a  great  discrepancy 
between  the  church  service  and  the  book,  and,  we  hope,  between 
the  w  riter  and  the  religious  teacher ;  he  w  ill  certainly  find  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  fourth  command,  in  the  following 
portrait  of  a  father,  by  the  hero  of  the  romance. 

*  My  father  was  an  carl,  and  as  proud  of  his  titles  as  if  he  had 
won  them  at  Crccy  or  Poictiers ;  and  not  in  the  campaigns  of 
Westminster,  consummated  on  the  backstairs  of  Wliitehall.  He  had 
served  his  country,  as  he  termed  it,  in  a  long  succession  of  ])arlia- 
ments;  and  served  it  still  more,  as  his  country  neighbours  termed  it, 
by  accepting  a  peerage,  \chich  opened  the  county  to  any  other  repre¬ 
sentative  among  the  sons  of  men.  He  was  a  strong  built,  stern- 
countenanced,  and  haughty-tongued  personage,  by  some  thought  a 
man  ot  sense,  by  others  a  tool,  with  all  his  depth,  arising  from  his 
darkness.  My  own  experience  convinced  me,  that  no  man  made  more 
of  a  secret,  or  thought  less  of  a  job.  From  my  boyhood  I  must  own, 
that  I  feared  him  more  than  honoured  him  ;  and,  as  for  love,  even  if 
1  had  been  more  susceptible,  mine  would  have  flown  round  the  globe 
before  it  could  have  fixed  on  that  iron  visage.  The  little  love  which  I 

Hur  right  reverend  diocesan  of  London  has  long  taken  the  lead  in  the 
)urch*building  League,  the  most  profitable  speculation  of  our  time.  Five 
lunured  new  churches  have  signalized  his  Episcopal  reign.  A  consecra- 
non-ice  of  1  lot)  per  church,  produces  £7.’), 000;  and  the  disposal  of  five 
un  Tva  livings,  each  of  them  worth,  on  an  average,  £'2b0  a  year,  cannot 

\  much  to  the  paternal  and  religious  comforts  of  the  Lord  Prelate, 
w  ithout  any  simony. 
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could  afford  for  any  huvA  in  being y  was  for  another  and  different  order  of 
existence/  * — pp.  3,  4. 

‘  The  carl’s  indignation’  [at  the  flight  of  a  young  lady  with  a 
scamp]  ‘  was  of  so  ultra  a  quality ;  his  revenge  was  so  liery,  and 
his  tongue  so  fluent,  as  to  make  mo  suspect  that  he  had  other 
motives  than  the  insulted  laws  of  hospitality.  1  reached  this  dis¬ 
covery,  too,  in  time.  The  declining  health  of  my  gentle  mother 
had  made  him  speculate  on  the  chances  of  survivorship.’ — p.  13. 

‘  lie  pursued  the  fugitives  day  and  night,  until  the  pursuit  threw 
him  into  a  sort  of  fever.  While  under  this  paroxysm  he  met  the 
enamoured  pair,  but  it  was  on  their  way  from  that  forge  on  the 
border  where  so  many  heavy  chains  have  been  manufactured.  Use¬ 
less  as  challenging  was  then,  he  challenged  the  husband.  The  par¬ 
ties  met,  and  my  father  received  a  bullet  in  his  body,  while  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  lodging  one  in  his  antagonist’s  knee-pan.  The 
chevalier  was  doomed  to  waltz  no  more.  But  his  bullet  was  fatal.’ 

— p.  18. 

No  doubt,  that,  when  he  was  thus  delineating  the  eharaeter  of 
liis  liero,  our  author  had  completely  lost  sight  of  this  passage  of 
the  sacred  volume,  '  Cursed  he  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  hrelhren,'^  But  this  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance  of  such  forgetfulness,  quite  the  reverse ;  and  the  work 
before  us  would  justify  the  inference,  that  Dr.  Croly  is  either 
very  little  addicted  to  reading  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  very 
little  purpose. 

Indeed,  friendship,  love,  and  the  sacred  bonds  and  duties  of 
matrimony,  are  dealt  with,  by  the  reverend  author,  with  as  little 
regard  as  filial  or  fraternal  aflcctions.  He  seems  fully  aware 
that,  to  j)lcase  fashionable  and  aristocratic  readers,  the  hero  and 
personages  of  a  novel  must  be  above  such  vulgar  weakness, 
tolerable  only  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes :  and  he  misses 
no  opportunity  for  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  haitt  ton.  Con¬ 
sequently,  young  Marston,  just  emerged  from  Eton,  without 
money  to  enter  one  of  the  universities,  and  who  wants  to 
do  something,  and  to  be  something,  is  not  over-nice  in  the 
choice  of  the  means.  He  intends  to  do  *  what  others  liave 
done — wliat  I  should  do  in  a  crowd  in  the  streets — push  some 
aside,  get  before  others ;  if  made  way  for,  be  civil ;  if  resisted, 
trample.  It  has  been  the  story  of  thousands ;  why  not  mine.' — 

p.  22. 

With  such  dispositions  IVIarston  cannot  be  a  respecter  even 
of  the  aristocratic  or  political  institutions  of  this  country.  He 
finds  fault  with  and  ridicules  everything;  first,  his  college  of 
Eton,  and  the  system  of  educatiou  of  tliat  *  great  school  of 


•  Tlie  italics  are  ours.  They  call  more  particularly  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  refined  feelings,  the  lucidity  of  ideas,  or  correctness  of 
style  of  the  reverend  doctor. 
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aristocracy,  would-be  and  real  barons  and  dukes  in  esse i  and 
the  llerald’sOllice alone,  or  Bedlam,  knows  what  iwposse,^ — p.  5: 
then  the  otUcials  at  the  Horse-Guards,  who  do  not  ^rant  at  si^ht, 
to  the  sou  of  an  earl,  the  promised  ensigney, — the  diplomatists, 
the  titled  nobility,  the  peerage,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 

‘  that  ctdossal  poultry  yard,  on  entering  w  hich  the  member  for 
the  shire  is  clipped  of  all  his  plumage,  and  must  take  his  ob¬ 
scure  pickings  with  other  unnotieeable  fowls.’ — p.  299. 

We  iiave  given  a  faithful,  but  a  very  incomplete  outline  of 
Marston’s  intellectual  and  moral  character;  and  we  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  to  the  sketch,  the  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  colours,  the  life  which  adorn  it,  in  the  three  volumes 
of  the  reverend  author.  !Most  of  our  readers  will  take  for 
granted,  that  a  doctor  in  divinity,  the  rector  of  a  metropolitan 
parish,  has  pourtrayed  such  a  character  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  condign  contempt,  abhorrence,  and  penalties,  on  the 
heart lessness,  egotism,  and  profligacy,  which  it  displays;  and 
thus  impress  on  the  public  mind,  tlie  advantage  of  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  that  wisdom  and  those  virtues  which  make  the  man, 
the  citizen,  and  the  C’hristian.  Our  readers  would  be  mistaken 
in  this  supposition.  The  object  of  Dr.  Croly  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Far  from  finding  fault  with  his  hero,  he  admires  him, 
he  identifies  himself  w  ith  him ;  he  brings  him  forward  as  the 
pattern-champion  of  our  glorious  church-and-state  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  rector  of  Walbrook  has  created  this  pa¬ 
ragon  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  in  order  to  have  a  worthy  and 
authoritative  expounder  of  his  ow  n  political  views,  and  of  his 
warnings  to  his  countrymen,  against  the  dangers  of  changes 
and  alterations,  by  a  new  perversion  of  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

*  The  general  tendency  of  Fiirope  at  this  hour’  (says  the  doctor  in 
his  preface)  *  is  to  political  change,  But  the  true  peril  is  not  to  he 
looked  for  on  the  Continent.  The  frivolities  of  foreign  life  waste  all 
national  energy  for  either  good  or  ill;  the  flame  exhausts  itself 
through  the  mere  feebleness  of  the  fuel.  The  ball-room  patriotism 
and  the  coffee  house  conspiracy  are  equally  contemptible.  Even 
the  French  Revolution  was  only  the  madness  of  a  mob,  justlv  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  chain.  The  real  danger  would  he  an  English  revolution. 
If  the  popular  mind,  with  its  proverbial  strength,  steadiness,  and 
courage,  should  once  be  thoroughly  inflamed,  the  conflagration 
would  soon  spread  to  every  throne  of  Europe.  A  republic  in 
England  would  republicanise  the  world  :  turn  all  the  old  institutions 
of  pociety  into  dust  and  ashes,  and  leave  nothing  to  posterity,  but  the 
task  of  deploring  our  rashness,  or  hopelessly  struggling  to  restore  our 
ruins.  H  ituout  desiring  to  sag  that  these  volumes  have  been  written 
$0  e  g  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  public  lesson,  their  w’riter  will  con- 
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sicler  Ijiriiself  fortunate  if  they  should  assist  in  impressing^  the  con¬ 
viction,  tlnit,  in  all  violent  political  changes,  the  humblest  ranks  are 
sure  to  sulfer  most ;  that  their  bodies  are  used  merely  to  fill  up  the 
trench  over  which  their  leaders  pass  to  power  ;  that  their  severest 
sacrilices  only  turn  a  demagogue  into  a  tyrant ;  and  that  the  only 
alternatives  of  a  democracy,  are  national  decay  or  military  des¬ 
potism.* 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  such  being  the  object  of  the 
reverend  novelist,  he  has  committed  an  egregious  blunder  in  the 
selection  of  his  principal  personage.  Common  sense  and  ex¬ 
perience  ought  to  have  made  him  aware,  that  *  this  //owr’the 
^ public y  however  much  inclined  to  receive  *  a  lesson^  on  moral, 
religious,  and  political  matters,  from  persons  qualified  to  give  it, 
by  their  superior  intelligence  and  morality,  scorn,  as  it  deserves, 
the  teaching  of  the  ignorant  and  the  dissolute.  The  ‘  tendency 
to  poUticdt  chanye'  might  perhaps  he  clieckcd  and  arrested  by 
the  solemn  warnings  of  statesmen,  raised  to  eminence  by  their 
talents,  their  virtues,  and  their  services ;  but  conservatism,  and 
hatred  or  fear  of  revolutions,  can  never  he  inculcated  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  examples  and  dicta  of  such  noble  profligates  as 
the  last  Duke  of  (iueimshury  and  the  late  ^larquess  of  Hertford, 
or  by  the  ravings  of  their  honourable  and  right  honourable, 
reverend  and  right  reverend  parasites. 

The  blunder  in  the  choice  of  his  hero  and  spokesman,  is  not 
the  only  one  which  the  romantic  divine  may  he  reproved  for, 
as  well  by  his  conservative  friends  as  by  his  political  adversa¬ 
ries.  Both  will  tell  him,  that  his  object  of  deterring  liis  fellow- 
eountrymen  from  entering  upon  a  career  of  reform  which  may 
lead  to  a  revolution,  by  the  picture  of  w  hat  passed  half  a  century 
ago  among  our  neighbours,  can  be  attained  only  by  giving  to  that 
pieturc  a  charaetcr  of  uiKpiestionable  truth  and  accuracy,  which 
can  never  belong  to  works  of  fiction.  Imaginary  personages, 
situations,  and  events,  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  infer,  that 
everything  else  in  the  work  is  imaginary  ;  and  that  the  author 
is  no  better  than  a  foolish  nursery-maid,  trying  to  subdue  un¬ 
ruly  children  by  appalling  them  with  hobgoblin  stories.  To 
this  remark,  the  rector  w  ill  of  course  reply,  tluit  nobody  can 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  But, 
if  that  revolution  really  were  so  horrid  as  to  remain  for  ever  a 
dreadful  warning  to  all  nations,  why  has  he  recourse  to 
fiction  ?  Surely,  w  ith  his  avowed  purpose,  he  could  not  draw 
upon  his  imagination,  except  to  make  the  thing  worse  than  it 
may  have  been  in  itself.  This  is  paljiablc  to  the  weakest  under¬ 
standing.  What,  then,  can  he  tlie  effect  of  his  performance, 
when  he  announces  it  as  a  fancy  article?  He  reminds  his 
readers  of  the  strolling  player,  who  thus  addressed  the  public, 
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assembled  in  a  barn,  just  before  the  prineipal  seene  in  Othello  ; 

‘  Ladies,  do  not  into  hysterics  :  it  is  all  gammon.^ 

We  have  frequently  heard  some  of  our  friends  expressing  their 
surprise  that  the  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution,  its  ‘  reign 
of  terror,*  its  ‘  guillotine,’  its  confiscations,  should  have  been, 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  such  a  favourite  theme 
with  reverend  and  fashionable  writers,  and  such  a  relish  for  a 
portiou  of  the  reading  public,  whilst  our  own  history  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  greater  service  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in 
all  their  hideousness,  the  calamities  attending  some  revolutions. 
The  fact,  however,  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  It  is  true  that 
the  annals  of  England,  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  accession 
of  William  of  Orange,  are  but  heartrending  narratives  of  an  un¬ 
interrupted  series  of  bloody  revolutions  and  civil  wars ;  all  in 
turn  illustrated  by  popular,  aristocratic,  clerical,  and  royal 
atrocities.  If  we  go  back  only  two  centuries,  we  meet  with,  in 
some  sort,  a  first  edition  of  the  French  revolution  of  1792.  A 
king  made  a  prisoner,  and  afterwards  legally  or  illegally  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  a  republican  government  established ;  a  master-mind 
exercising  the  most  absolute  authority  in  a  commonwealth  ;*  a 
restoration,  attended  with  horrible  vengeances  ;  and,  soon  after¬ 
wards,  the  final  expulsion  of  the  restored  family,  and  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  legitimacy.  As  to  confiscations,  there  is  scarcely  an 
acre  of  ground  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  possessors 
can  claim  any  other  original  title  to  it,  than  robbery,  confiscation, 
and  reconfiscation.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
English  revolution  and  the  French,  that  here,  in  England,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  clergy  were  not  touched.  Lords,  aristocrats, 
prelates,  and  clergymen,  were  alternately  victims  and  victim- 
isers,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  political  or  religious 
party  which  they  followed  or  headed ;  but  the  spoils  went  all 
to  enrich  the  triumphant  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  two  privi¬ 
leged  orders,  as  the  reward  of  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  apostacy  of  the  other,  in  I'rance*  one  of  the 
very  first  defensive  measures  of  the  revolution,  against  the 
menaces  and  attacks  of  the  same  orders,  w'as  the  suppression, 
of  their  titles  and  privileges.  The  property  of  those  who  had 
tied  to  foreign  countries,  to  raise  all  Europe  in  arms  against 
France,  and  lead  the  invading  armies,  was  confiscated,  not  to  be 
granted  to  the  subservient  members  of  their  classes,  but  to  be 
sold  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  the  first 
elements  of  an  aristocracy,  lay  or  clerical,  landocracy  and 
primogeniture,  were  for  ever  done  away  with.  This  is  the 

‘RfpuWique  Fran^aise,’  on  one 
face,  and  NaiK>\con,  Laq>creur,’  on  the  other. 
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great  crime  of  the  Frcneli  revolution,  in  the  eyes  of  its  English 
assailants.  Tlicy  call  glorious  the  revolution  which  in  England 
has  secured  a  paramount  power  and  an  unparalleled  wealth  to 
an  oligarchy  and  to  a  church,  by  beheading  one  king  and  ex¬ 
pelling  another ;  but  they  arc  consistent,  when  they  pursue 
with  their  anathemas  a  revolution,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
liberation,  the  supremacy  of  the  people.  All  the  men  who 
took  a  prominent  })art  in  that  revolution,  must  be  represented 
as  so  many  ruffians  and  monsters ;  and,  to  frighten  the  English 
people  out  of  their  wits,  noble,  honourable,  and  reverend  show¬ 
men  stand  up  in  some  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  or  monthly 
and  quarterly  periodicals,  with  horrible  images  of  Marat,  Robers- 
pierre,  Danton,  St.  Just,  Barrere,  Couthon,  and  many  others. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  periodicals  lately  said,  speaking  of  these 
men,  that  they  were  painted  for  posterity  in  such  horrid  colours, 
not  because  they  were  unjust  or  cruel,  but  because  the  sulfercrs 
belonged  to  the  w  riting  class.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
observation,  but  there  is  another,  and  more  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation.  The  power  of  those  men  was  but  of  short  duration, 
extending  only  from  September  1702,  to  July  1791;  and  even  the 
comite  de  saint  pnljlic,  which  made  them  omnipotent,  was  esta¬ 
blished  only  in  Ai)ril  1703.  During  that  period,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Austria,  Russia,  (jcrmany,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  invaded,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  frontiers  of  France, — 
France,  w  ho,  without  a  real  army,  without  money,  without  credit, 
almost  w  ithout  arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition,  and,  besides, 
aillictcd  with  a  civil  war,  seemed  doomed  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  European  coalition.  None  of  the  hostile  governments  enter¬ 
tained  the  least  doubt  of  the  speedy  entrance  of  their  victorious 
troops  into  Baris  ;  and  yet,  at  the  fall  of  Roberspierre  (0th  Ther- 
niidor — 28th  July,  1701),  all  the  invading  armies  had  been  con¬ 
quered  and  dispersed ;  the  French  legions  were  everywhere 
(piartered  on  the  soil  of  their  humbled  enemies ;  all  the  sove¬ 
reigns  had  begun  to  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  their 
invasion  ;  and  their  terrors  could  not  but  represent  as  infernal 
monsters,  those  who,  after  disappointing  their  hopes  of  an  easy 
triumph,  were  shaking  their  very  thrones. 

There  is  not  an  instance,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  of 
a  government  of  any  kind  having  had  to  encounter,  at  the  same 
time,  so  many  and  such  Jip|)aHing  perils,  and  having  so  rapidly 
and  so  signally  overcome  them  all.  Compared  with  the  coniite 
de  saint  pnbfic,  our  ‘  pilot  loho  weathered  the  storm  ’  and  his  crew 
fall  into  utter  insigrdficancy.  The  struggle  in  the  interior  was 
as  fierce  and  desperate  as  that  in  the  battle-fields ;  and  equally 
successful.  Alas  1  in  civil  wars,  there  arc  no  capitulations,  no 
surrender.  Those  whose  mottos  were,  *  To  be  free,  or  not  to 
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be/— 'To  conquer  or  to  die/— expected  no  mercy  and  sho>yed 
none,  until  complete  victory  over  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
making  them  conscious  of  their  strength,  made  them  accessible 

1  1  •  1  • 

Had  Roherspierre,  assisted  by  his  colleagues,  succeeded  in  Ins 
attempt  to  check  the  thirst  for  revenge,  which  attempt  was  the 
real  cause  of  his  overthrow, — nay,  even  more,  had  the^  coiiiite 
rfe  f/w/>/ic  continued  in  existence  for  fifteen  years,  instead 
of  fifteen  months,  and  protracted,  during  that  long  period,  the 
system  of  terror,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
supreme  authority, — we  have  no  doubt  that  they  w’ould  have 
been,  and  would  now'  be,  very  difl’erently  judged.  A  long  pos¬ 
session  of  power,  of  patronage,  of  the  distribution  of  the  emolu¬ 
ments  and  favours  at  the  disposal  of  all  governments,  would  have 
increased  the  number  of  their  partizans,  gradually  allayed  re¬ 
sentment,  disarmed  hostility,  and  reduced  tlie  number  of  their 
enemies.  Masters  of  the  press,  by  the  censorship,  not  a  w'ord 
of  accusation  or  reproof  would  have  been  allow  ed  on  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  whilst  their  services,  their  wisdom,  their  courage,  and 
their  triumphs,  would  liave  been  blazoned  in  all  tlie  prints,  and 
proclaimed  throughout  the  land.  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  stand 
foremost  amongst  the  names  of  mighty  rulers  of  nations  w  hich 
modern  history  transmits  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Yet 
if  the  Protectorate  had  been  put  an  end  to,  on  the  very  day  that 
the  audacious  Puritan  expelled  the  Parliament,  and  put  the 
keys  of  the  House  into  his  pocket,  Cromwell  would  for  ever 
have  been  branded  as  an  ambitious  hypocrite,  a  regicide,  and  a 
traitor.  No  hero-worshipping  Carlyle  would  now  preach  his 
idolatry.  Again,  if,  on  the  18tli  of  Brumaire,  in  the  galleries  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  at  the  patriotic  call  of  the  conseil  des 
cinq  cenfSf  summary  justice  had  cut  short  the  career  of  Gcne- 
T\\\  Buonaparte,  he  would  have  left  no  name  but  that  of  execu¬ 
tioner  of  the  13th  of  \  endemiairc,  of  cowardly  deserter  of  his 
army  in  Egypt,  of  a  rebel  against  national  sovereignty. 

But  why  should  we  stop  short  in  our  observations  upon  this 
subject,  when  living  examples  confirm  and  strengthen  our 
opinioii,  that  to  the  short  existence  of  the  comite  dc  salut  public , 
and  to  its  sudden  and  tragical  dissolution,  must  be  attributed  the 
lasting  horror  attached  to  the  names  of  its  members?  And 
here  we  must  protest  that  we  are  no  admirers  of  those  men ; 
we  arc  no  advocates  of  their  measures ;  we  do  not  deny  or 
excuse  their  cruelties :  far  from  it.  Long,  long  ago,  w’c  have 
faithfully  pourtrayed  those  dreadful  characters,  and  our  indig¬ 
nation  at  their  atrocities  was  expressed  as  earnestly  and  as 
forcibly,  and  more  so,  than  by  any  Tory  statesman  or  church¬ 
man.  But  we  want  equal  justice ;  and  it  must  be  done.  If 
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European  execration  pursue  the  memory  of  the  departed  actors 
in  the  deplorable  drama  of  179Ii  and  1794,  how  is  it  that  men 
equally  cruel,  equally  merciless  in  their  atrocious  policy,  and 
whose  victims  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  dreadful 
committee,  are  not  equally  held  up  to  present  and  future  gene¬ 
rations  as  objects  of  universal  detestation?  The  names  of 
Pasquieu,  Decaze,  Bellahi),  Peyuonnet,  Barth e,  Peusil, 
D’Augout,  Gisquet,  Martin,  and  the  new  Herert,  arc  as 
execrable  as  any  of  the  most  sanguinary  leaders  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  Thiers  is  but  a  Barrere,  without  the  convictions  and 
integrity  of  the  Montagnard,  Guizot  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
two  natures  of  Hoherspierre  and  ^Iarat,  with  the  addition  of 
his  innate  mendacity  and  cowardice.  But,  for  sixteen,  or  rather 
thirty-two  years,  these  new  terrorists  have  been  the  willing  in¬ 
struments  of  all  the  successive  and  rival  governments  which  have 
in  turn  enslaved  and  oppressed  their  country.  They  have 
spread  their  own  corruption  over  the  land  ;  and  treachery, 
apostacy,  unsparing  cruelty,  and  insatiable  cupidity,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  wisdom,  the  skill,  the  strength,  the  virtues  of 
wise  and  great  ministers.  Forty  thousand  professors  and 
teachers  of  all  degrees  are  enlisted  and  paid  for  training  the 
young  generation  to  the  worship  of  those  worthies;  two  thou¬ 
sand  French  and  foreign  mercenary  authors  arc  salaried  to 
convert  the  virile  population  to  the  creed  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority  ;  and  five  or  six  hundred  courts  of  justice 
arc  ready  to  fine  and  imprison  any  one  who  dares  to  say,  write,  or 
print  anything  to  the  contrary.  Had  the  comite  de  salut  public 
lasted  sixteen  years,  and  possessed  the  same  organization  and 
used  the  same  means  of  inlluencc,  no  one  would  now  be  found  to 
recollect  and  relate  their  horrible  misdeeds ;  and  F ranee  and 
Europe  would  be  filled  with  their  praises,  as  they  now  are  with 
the  praises  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Guizot,  and  of  Soult. 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  praises  bestowed  on  success¬ 
ful  tyrants,  and  the  accusations  and  anathemas  heaped  on  fallen 
revolutionists,  will  be  equally  impotent  to  blind  au  intelligent 
nation  to  the  real  causes,  circumstances,  and  results  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  counter-revolutions.  All  the  historical  romances,  as 
well  as  all  the  romantic  histories,  on  the  events  of  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  cannot  any  longer  influence  a  reading 
population  so  as  to  reconcile  them  to  the  yoke  of  an  aristocratic 
or  clerical  oligarchy,  from  fear  of  the  sutferings  attending  the 
overthrow  of  both.  The  only  effect  of  such  publications  on  re¬ 
flecting  people,  is  to  convince  them  that  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  in  taking  the  part  of  the  two  privileged  classes  in  any  con¬ 
flict  with  the  popular  interests  and  the  national  will.  The 
production  of  Dr.  Croly  is  well  calculated  to  strengthen  this 
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feeliii".  11  is  unbounded  admiration  of  George  the  Third, 
George  the  Fourtli,  and  the  Duke  of  \ork,  in  connexion  with 
his  eulogies  on  ‘our  glorious  constitution  in  church  and 
state,*  cannot  but  excite  disgust  in  the  mind  of  moral  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  converts  to  his  out-and-out  loyalty. 

Wc  have  shown  tl)at  the  volumes  before  us,  considered  as  the 
work  of  a  clergyman,  are  liigldy  disreputable;  and,  as  the  work 
of  a  politician,  arc  malicious  and  mischievous  even  to  the  party 
to  which  the  author  professes  to  belong.  Wc  will  now  consider 
their  literary  character;  and,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves,  or  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  our  censure,  we 
must  give  an  analysis  of  the  talc. 

Young  Marston,  the  hero,  leaves  Eton  after  the  ordinary 
course  of  studies,  and  arrives  at  the  baronial  hall  of  his  father, 
(the  Earl  of  Mortimer,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  tour 
on  the  continent)  just  in  time  to  witness  and  act  a  part  in  the 
entertainments  given  to  commemorate  three  happy  events, — the 
majority  of  his  eldest  brother ;  the  death  of  an  uncle  who  had 
left  inonev  enough  to  carry  the  countv  ;  and,  lastly,  tlie  elec- 
tion  of  his  brother  for  the  North  Hiding.  Of  course,  the  man¬ 
sion  is  full  of  visiters,  who,  after  many  days  passed  in  all  sorts 
of  amusements,  resolved  to  wind  up  the  entertainments  w  ith  an 
amateur  play.  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  was,  after  some  contesta¬ 
tion,  fixed  upon.  Marston  had  the  part  of  Romeo,  whose 
Juliet  was  a  beautiful  sentimental  girl,  the  ward  of  a  duke, 
and  entitled  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  on  coming  of 
age.  This  accumulation  of  charms  had  induced  Earl  Mortimer 
to  think  of  the  young  lady  for  the  survivorship  of  his  countess, 
who  had  given  him  six  boys  and  two  girls,  and  was  in  a  declin¬ 
ing  state. 

The  play  went  on  as  well,  or  rather  as  badly,  as  amateur  plays 
generally  do,  until  the  scene  where  Juliet  was  to,  awake  from 
her  trance,  at  the  yoice  of  her  loyer.  Then  it  was  in  yain  that 
Romeo  called  liis  bride.  All  his  inyocatious  were  of  no  use. 
Astonished  at  this  singular  erratum,  he  approaches  the  bier, 
and  with  a  timid  hand  tries  to  raise  the  loyely  damsel;  but, 
anotlicr  surprise!  the  tomb  is  vacant;  and  the  play  ends  with 
the  announcement  that  Juliet  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Soon 
after  it  w’as  ascertained  that  the  heroine  had  passed  from  her 
mausoleum  to  a  carriage  where  a  Polish  emigrant  had  w'aited 
for  her,  and  that  both  liad  started  for  Gretna-green.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  the  hrcnch  valet  of  Chevalier  Charlatansky,  follow  ing 
the  example  of  his  master,  had  eloped  with  another  young  lady 
\isiter,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  a  Yorkshire  squire,  and  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Earl.  Both  father  and 
sou  started  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  in  tw  o  oppo- 
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site  directions.  The  enrl  met  the  chevalier  just  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  got  shot  hy  him,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  As  to 
the  sou,  he  had  succeeded  in  outstripping  the  other  runaway 
couple;  but,  meeting  an  acquaintance  at  C’anterbury, on  his  way 
to  Dover,  he  dined  with  him,  got  drunk,  had  a  game  or  many 
games;  went  to  bed  in  the  morning,  to  awake  at  sunset, and 
found  that  he  had  not  one  shilling  left,  and  that  his  rival  liad 
changed  horses  at  the  same  hotel  six  hours  before.  As  a 
compensation  for  his  unlucky  expedition,  he  had,  on  his 
return  to  the  castle,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  Earl  of 
Mortimer. 

Marston  asks  his  brother  for  his  share  in  the  family  property, 
in  order  to  begin  the  world,  and  the  exercise  of  his  influence  to 
procure  him  an  ensigucy.  The  new  lord  answers  that  he  has 
no  money  to  pay  him,  and  no  influence  with  the  new  ministry ; 
though,  with  regard  to  money,  the  statement  was  false — Marston 
being  entitled  to  five  thousand  pounds  by  the  will  of  his  uncle. 
Rather  than  pay  that  sum,  the  lord,  when  he  saw  that  his 
brother  knew  his  rights,  promised  him  a  commission ;  but  some 
mouths  passed  without  bringing  it.  The  French  Revolution,  in 
the  mean  while,  was  beginning  to  arouse  the  population  in  Eng¬ 
land;  the  new  principles  of  social  and  political  economy  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Etats  tjvmraux^  and  the  news  of  the  capture  and 
demolition  of  the  Bastile,  produced  an  indescribable  sensation. 
The  youngest  son  of  an  embarrassed  family  could  not  but  wish  for 
the  bursting,  or  the  blowing  up,  of  all  barriers  to  fortune  and 
distinction.  Marston,  then,  made  his  first  effort  in  political  life, 
— a  harangue,  in  true  Gallic  style,  to  the  rabble  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  borough,  which  so  much  excited  the  people,  that  there 
were  riots  and  attempts  at  the  seizure  of  arms.  The  ministry 
were  alarmed;  a  duke  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  new 
Earl  of  Mortimer,  were  frightened;  and  all  determined  to  rid  the 
county  of  the  youthful  demagogue,  by  accepting  his  services  in 
a  regiment  of  the  guards  !  Marston  hastened  to  London  to  join 
his  flag,  after  a  bargain  with  his  lordly  brother,  by  which  he 
abandoned  one  half  of  the  legacy  on  consideration  of  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  other  half. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  promised  ensigney  had  not  been  ga¬ 
zetted.  Alarston  wrote  to  his  brother  to  express  his  vexation. 
The  brother  excused  himself  as  lords  do,  and  sent  to  the  expec¬ 
tant  ensign  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mordecai,  a  person  of 
unbounded  wealth,  who  paid  him  his  reduced  legacy,  after  fur¬ 
ther  reducing  it  by  three-tenths,  for  interest,  commission,  and 
prompt  payment.  After  this  honest  transaction,  Mordecai 
ordered  refreshments ;  and  eating  and  drinking  soon  made  the 
usurer  and  his  victim  such  good  friends,  that  the  former  invited 
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Marston  to  accompany  him, and  pass  sometime  with  him,  at  his 
cottage  at  Brighton, — at  that  time  a  poor  fishing-])lace,  thongh 
already  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  Prince  of  ales,  flic 
invitation  was  accepted. 

At  Brighton,  Marston  found  a  crowd  of  French  emigrants — 
princes,  dukes  and  duchesses,  marquesses  and  marchionevsscs, 
counts  and  countesses,  generals  and  othcers  of  all  ranks  ivlio  had 
fled  to  the  coast  of  Sussex  to  defetui  the  throne  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ! 
One  of  those  recently  arrived  otHcers  had  already  tound  time  to 
fall  in  love  wdth  the  daughter  of  the  Jew',  a  most  eccentrie  and  co¬ 
quettish  young  lady.  Captain  Lafoiitaine, — Lalontaine  the  best 
swordsman  of  the  chevau^v-legers — no  sooner  saw'  the  reception 
given  to  Marston,  than  he  suspected  him  to  be  a  rival,  brought 
by  the  father  of  Mariamne,  and  resolved  to  get  rid  ot  him.  On 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  early  in  the  morning,  w  hen  walking  on 
the  sea-shore,  Marston  is  accosted  by  a  friend  of  Lafontainc, 
w'ho  delivers  a  hostile  message.  Our  young  Etonian,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  duelling  celebrity  of  the  emigrant,  fought  him 
with  swords,  and  wounded  him,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  fair 
Mariamne,  liaving  some  misgivings  as  to  the  consequences  of  her 
coquetry  during  the  previous  evening,  arrived  on  the  spot,  to 
prevent  the  encounter :  fainting  fits,  followed  by  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanations,  soon  made  them  all  the  very  best  friends  in 
the  world. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  another  and  more  serious  adventure 
occurred  to  Marston,  who  was  accompanying  the  daughter  of 
Mordecai  in  one  of  her  morning  rides.  They  saw  at  a  distance 
the  Sussex  hounds;  and,  Mariamne’s  horse,  having  determined  to 
enjoy  the  sport,  became  irrestrainable,  and,  darting  dow  n  the  hill, 
tlew  over  a  broad  and  high  fence,  and  continued  his  furious 
course  towards  the  clilfs;  but  ^larston’s  horse  threw'  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  hedge,  w  here  he  left  liiin  stunned  and  uncon¬ 
scious.  M  hen  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  sprang  on  the  groom’s 
horse,  and  dashed  on  the  track  of  the  huntsmen,  all  galloping 
to  the  rescue  of  Mariamne,  who  had  lost  all  controul  over  her 
steed.  In  short,  Marston  came  in  just  in  time  to  seize  the  reins 
of  the  bewildered  animal,  when  he  w  as  going  to  precipitate  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below. 

The  Prince  of  M  ales,  and  all  the  hunters  who  had  w  itnessed 
this  exploit,  complimented  ^larston.  The  royal  servants  were 
sent  for  a  post -chaise  to  take  home  the  daughter  of  ^lordecai, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  next  to  death.  M  hen  the  old 
Jew  saw  his  daughter  almost  in  a  dying  condition,  despair  and 
rage  took  possession  of  him.  lie  would  listen  to  no  ex[)lana- 
tion ,  and,  instead  of  tendering  his  thanks  to  the  preserver  of 
A  lanamuc,  he  accused  him  of  having  killed  her,  and  cursed  the 
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day  when  lie  had  first  sot  foot  under  his  roof.  Afarston 
could  not  hrook  such  treatment,  and  resolved  to  leave  on 
tlie  followin*^  day  :  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  excused 
himself  from  joining  the  dinner  party,  though  Mordecai,  when 
accjuainted  with  all  the  circumslauces,  showed  his  regret  for  his 
unjust  violence.  Having  packed  up  his  equipments,  he  pensively 
sat  at  the  window.  A  flock  of  curlews  flew  by.  Marston  took 
his  gun,  and  went  out  in  pursuit  of  them  upon  the  sands.  He 
succeeded  only  in  being  caught  in  a  storm  in  the  evening; 
sought  for  a  shelter  without  finding  it ;  lost  his  way;  rambled 
about  in  the  hills  during  part  of  the  night,  and  at  last  arrived  at 
a  miserable  building,  where  an  otter  of  two  guineas  obtained 
him  admittance.  All  this,  however,  was  but  the  begiuniug  of 
new  and  greater  trouble.  The  hospitable  roof  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Sussex  smugglers,  who  happened  to  meet  there 
a  short  time  after  his  arrival  for  an  important  operation,  which 
was  to  take  jdace  that  very  night.  ^larston,  being  discovered, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  be  shot  dead  or  to  join  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  chose  the  latter;  and,  after  witnessing  an  engage¬ 
ment  between  a  smuggling  lugger  and  a  preventive  service 
cruiser — the  lauding  of  the  goods — another  conflict  between  the 
coast-guards  and  the  smugglers,  and  a  charge  of  dragoons,  a 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  fell  senseless. 

When,  many  wec'ks  afterwards,  he  recovered  his  senses,  he 
found  himself  iii  Mordecai’s  house,  at  the  door  of  which  he 
had  been  deposited,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  skirmish. 
Health  gradually,  but  slowly  returned  ;  but  another  blow  awaited 
him.  AVhen  able  to  attend  to  his  attairs,  he  found,  among  his 
accumulated  letters,  three  from  the  Horse  Guards;  the  first 
apprising  him  of  his  nomination;  the  second  ordering  him  to 
join  immediately  ;  and  the  third  announcing  to  him,  that,  as  he 
had  not  joined  Ids  regiment,  his  commission  had  been  cancelled. 
In  his  despair,  he  instantly  went  to  Mordecai,  to  show  him 
these  letters.  The  Jew’  shook  his  bushy  brows;  Miss  Mariamne 
was  delighted.  She  took  her  harp,  and  sang,  ‘  How  lucky  it 
was  to  be  unlucky.’  Then  they  had  supper  ;  and,  after  supper, 
Mordecai,  w  ho  could  not  but  accuse  himself  of  being  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief  done,  determined  to  make  all  right,  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  Marston  to  marry  his  daughter.  Ilut  our  Etonian, 
who  had  fought  a  duel  with  Lafontaine,  rather  than  abandon 
his  suj)poscd  suit  of  Mariamne,  could  not,  after  wounding  his 
adversary,  accept  the  hand  of  his  unstress.  Such  are  the  laws 
of  honour.  Marston’s  refusal  had,  however,  another  cause ; 
and  Miss  Mariamne  was  very  dissatisfied.  Slic  had  discovered 
that  she  had  a  rival. 

Mordecai  took  it  more  easily,  and  proposed  to  go  to  town,  and 
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sec  wliat  could  be  done  at  the  Horse  Guards.  This  was  agreed 
to;  aud,  before  leaving,  Marston  called  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
villa  to  leave  his  card,  as  the  prince  had  frequently  sent  to  in¬ 
quire  during  his  illness.  The  gentleinau  in  waiting  told  him 
that  his  royal  highness  had  ordered,  that,  whenever  Mr.  Marston 
called,  he  should  be  apprised  of  it.  He,  in  consequence,  was 
introduced.  The  prince,  having  important  letters  to  answer, 
could  not  keep  him  long;  '  buV  said  he,  ^we  dine  at  seven; 
you  will  probably  meet  some  whom  you  would  be  gratified  by 
seeing.  Adieu  !  Remember,  seven.’  ^larston  was  punctual ; 
and  immediately  after  his  arrival  w’as  introduced  by  the  prince 

to  his  companions:  C - and  11 - Sir  P - F - ,  and 

W - .  Sheridan  arrived  during  the  dinner.  After  cracking 

some  jokes,  all  in  very  bad  taste,  very  dull,  and  contrasting  w  ith 
the  reputation  for  wit  of  the  royal  host  and  his  associates,  the 
conversation  was  turned  on  politics  by  the  arrival  of  the  French 
papers,  and  the  reading,  by  the  prince,  of  some  parts  of  an 
oration  of  the  famous  ^lirabeau !  The  private  band  of  the 
prince,  stationed  in  one  of  the  thickets  near  the  cottage,  put  an 
end  to  the  refiections  that  followed  ;  and,  after  an  elegant  supper, 
the  company  retired. 

On  the  following  day,  Marston  left  for  London,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recovering  his  lost  ensigney ;  but  the  guest  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne  could  not  succeed  at  the  Horse  Guards,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  Mordecai.  Fortunately  for  him,  how¬ 
ever,  the  intiuence  of  the  Jew’  in  another  quarter — the  foreign 
otlice — was  sutliciently  established  to  have  his  proitye  sent  over 
to  Paris  as  an  attache  to  the  English  embassy,  ‘  without  a  public 
appointment f  without  even  being  known  by  name  to  the  foreign 
secretary  and  yet,  ^  on  a  most  secret  and  confidential  mission  f 
in  laet,  ‘  to  carry  on  all  the  real  work  of  diplomacy,^ !  An  Etonian 
ot  eighteen  or  nineteen,  w  ho  cannot  get  a  commission  as  an 
ensign,  is  not  very  particular  about  what  he  can  get ;  and 
therefore  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  statesman,  trusting 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  becoming  a  soldier.  lie  started 
for  Paris. 

Our,  hero,  of  course,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  :  he  had  heard  it  all  from  the  French  princes,  duchesses, 
generals,  noblemen,  and  noble  ladies,  to  w’hom  he  had  been 
introduced  at  Rrighton ;  and  the  morale  of  it  had  been  given 
to  him^  by  the  Prince  ot  \\  ales,  and  by  Mordecai ;  so  that,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  krcnch  metropolis,  he  was  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  very  moment  that 
l^uis  X\  1.  and  his  taniily  were  brought  back  as  prisoners, 
after  their  attempt  to  escape ;  and  the  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  could  not  be  given  without  a  due  accompaniment  of 
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murders  which  never  were  perpetrated.  ‘  Ilis  time  was  soon 
occupied  icith  official  functions^  which  became  constantly  more 
iniportanty  and  of  which  he,  [thonyli  an  unknown  ayenty)  received 
Jlatteriny  opinions  from  Downiny-streeL^  lie  luiuj^led  extensively 
in  society,  and  met  with  Hrissot,  Condoreet,  St.  Etienne,  Servan, 
Ver^niaud,  Talleyrand,  Maury,  l)e  Stael,  Koland,  Roherspierre, 
Lafayette,  and  even  Jhionaparte ;  besides  beautiful  ladies  who 
afterwards  beeanie  celebrated. 


Whilst  enj^aojed  in  these  diplomatie  intercourses,  a  letter  from 
Mordeeai,  delivered  to  him  by  a  friend  and  agent  of  the  wealthy 
usurer,  acquainted  him  with  the  facts,  that  ‘  the  monarchy  of 
the  Rourbons  had  signed  its  own  death-warrant ; — that,  by 
suffering  a  legislature  to  be  formed  by  the  vote  of  a  multitude, 
it  had  Hung  all  property  into  the  power  of  beggars;  that  the 
three  ])illars  of  society  were  cut  away,  and  the  tlirone  left  in  the 
air;  that  the  train  was  already  laid,  and  the  day  fixed.'  The 
letter  concluded  with  the  advice^  of  avoiding  the  mine,  Mere 
heiny  no  pleasure  in  beiny  blown  upy  even  in  company  icith  kinys/ 
On  receiving  this  important  communication,  which  he  was 
recommended  ‘  to  impart  to  the  English  oflicials,'  Marston 
called  on  the  ambassador,  who  was  absent  in  the  country.  The 
first  secretary  was  taking  a  lesson  on  the  guitar,  and  would 
not  be  disturbed  :  a  second,  was  under  the  hands  of  a  valet, 
curling  his  ringlets,  preparatory  to  a  drive  in  the  J^ois  de 
BonloynCy  and  could  not  attend  to  business ;  so  that  ^larston 
had  no  means  left  of  communicating  his  news,  but  by  going  to 
Dnmouriez,  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whom  he 
then  saw  for  the  first  time;  but  who,  of  course,  spoke  to  him 
with  the  greatest  confidence;  and  kept  him  till  midnight,  ‘over 
a  supper-table  loaded  with  all  the  good  things  which  French 
taste  can  provide  !'  Within  twenty  hours  of  this  interview,  the 
ministry  was  dissolved,  and  Dumouricz  had  left,  post-haste,  to 
take  the  command  of  one  of  the  armies.  A  few’  days  afterwards, 
on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  August,  the  same  agent  of  Mor- 
dccai  in  Paris,  who  seems  to  have  been  another  '  statesman 
without  official  or  public  appointment,'  but  commissioned  to 
serve  as  a  sjiy  in  the  revolutionary  police,  and  to  be  an  ardent 
republican,  apprised  Marston,  that  the  insurrection  was  fixed 
for  that  very  night  ;  and  our  hero,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
information,  wandered  along  the  boulevards  and  the  Jaubourys 
till  he  was  arrested  by  fierce-looking  fellows,  who  took  him  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection  ;  where,  after  a  short  inter¬ 
rogatory,  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  as  a  spy.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  sentence  was  hardly  pronounced,  when  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  w  as  heard,  and  all  the  ruffians  w  ho  had  sat  as  his 
judges,  or  were  preparing  to  be  his  executioners,  immediately 
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left  to  march  on  the  Tuileries.  Marston  thus  easily  escaped, 
and  not  being  yet  cured  of  his  curiosity,  went  every  where,  to  see 
every  thing.  At  the  end  of  the  battle,  he  found  himself  at  the 
Place  du  Carousel,  just  in  time  to  see  his  friend  Lafontaine 
almost  shot  dead,  and  to  convey  him  to  his  hotel.  Having  put 
him  to  bed,  under  the  care  of  his  servants,  he  went  to  the  phy¬ 
sician  of  the  embassy  to  claim  his  attendance.  But  when  he 
returned,  Lafontaine  was  gone.  The  brave  fellow,  on  hearing 
the  yells  of  the  populace  in  the  street,  had  started  from  his  bed, 
seized  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hotel.  The  statesman 
naturally  ran  after  him,  and,  in  his  pursuit,  went  to  the 
Assembly,  where  the  king  and  his  family  were  kept  prisoners, 
and  where  he  stopped  till  they  were  all  transferred  to  the  Temple. 

On  his  return  to  his  hotel,  Marston  found  a  dispatch  from 
Downiug-street,  ordering  him  to  repair,  within  twelve  hours  of 
its  reception,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
army.  Compliance  with  the  order  was  almost  impossible, 
the  barriers  being  closed,  and  nobody  allowed  to  leave  Paris. 
But  Mendoza,  the  agent  of  Mordecai,  and  the  revolutionist  states¬ 
man,  overcame  the  difficulty  by  proposing  to  his  royalist  coad¬ 
jutor  to  take  the  place  of  Capitaine  Lafontaine,  whom  he  had 
been  ordered  to  arrest,  and  send  to  the  prison  of  Vincennes, 
hut  who  could  not  be  found.  The  proposal  was  accepted. 
Marston  was  arrested  as  Lafontaine,  and  driven  to  Vincennes, 
where  he  was  detained  two  days ;  but,  the  blunder  being  dis¬ 
covered,  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  and,  being  provided  with  post- 
horses  by  his  captor  and  liberator,  Mendoza,  he  started  for  his 
destination,  where  he  arrived  on  the  fourth  day.  Of  course,  he 
was  welcome,  invited  to  supper,  and  consulted  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  generalissimo  of  the  army  ;  and  soon  afterw  ards 
began  to  join  military  operations,  in  one  of  which  he  took 
Lafayette  and  his  escort,  who  were  leaving  France.  lie  soon 
afterwards  threw  up  his  diplomatic  commission,  volunteered  as  a 
common  trooper  in  the  Brunswick  Hussars ;  in  which  capacity, 
however,  he  was  enabled  to  act  as  a  staff-officer,  to  command 
captains  and  colonels,  to  be  the  equal  of  generals,  and  even  to 
be  made  a  Knight  of  Prussia.  His  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
M  almy  was  again  praised  by  all ;  but,  summoned  by  the  gene¬ 
ralissimo  to  sign  the  treaty  which  was  to  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  Prussian  army,  he  rr fused.  During  the  retreat,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  French  regiment,  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  guillotined.  Liberated  on  his  way  by 
a  band  of  peasants  who  had  routed  his  escort,  he  was  soon 
after  iccaptured,  and  led  to  Paris  ;  but,  before  he  arrived 
at  the  prison,  he  shot  his  keeper  dead,  and  escaped.  Again 
arrested  in  his  flight,  be  is  saved  by  his  friend  Mendoza,  who 
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was  in  the  midst  of  the  murderers  of  September,  and  heaeeom- 
panies  them  to  the  Jacobins,  where  his  indiscretion  aj^ain  sub¬ 
jects  him  to  arrest  and  imprisomnent  at  St.  Lazare.  'Pric'd  soon 
afterwards,  he  is  found  s'uilty  of  royalism,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Respited,  without  any  cause,  lie  is  taken  back  to  his 
prison — attempts  to  escape  —is  shot — ajijain  brouglit  back,  and, 
after  a  few  days’  delay,  led  to  the  guillotine  with  the  Girondists ; 
but,  while  he  is  waiting,  in  his  waggon,  the  summons  to  ascend 
the  scaffold,  a  troop  of  dragoons,  sword  in  hand,  ride  into  the 
scpiare,  seize  all  the  waggons  with  their  contents,  and  drive 
them  to  the  barrier,  where  wounded  soldiers,  French  and  Aus^ 
irians,  were  waiting  for  means  of  transport  to  the  militarg  hospital 
of  Vincennes.  There  Marston  was  taken  with  them,  lie  had 
been  there  but  a  few  days,  when  the  commandant,  one  day,  put 
into  his  liands  an  order  for  immediate  attendance,  signed 
Roberspierre.  lie  went,  and  the  Terror  of  France  told  him,  that 
his  services  were  requested  for  a  journey  to  London,  in  order  to 
open  negociations  with  the  English  ministry  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace.  Marston  was  too  happy  to  accept  such  a 
mission  ;  and,  after  passing,  by  order  of  Roberspierre,  the  night 
at  a  grande  soiree,  given  by  Madame  Roland,  where  he  met  with 
and  was  introduced  to  all  the  great  men  and  beautiful  ladies  of 
the  time  (including  Josephine  Beauharnais  acting  with  Talma  in 
a  play  drawn  from  Paul  and  Virginia)^  he  hastened  on  his  journey, 
and  safely  arrived  in  London.  After  depositing  his  dispatehes 
with  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  the  foreign  oilice,  he  ‘  flew 
to  Mordecai’s  deii  in  the  city.’  Alas !  his  ‘  patron  and  family 
had  left  England.  Ilis  disappointment  was  a  pang.  His  head 
grew  dizzy  ;  he  reeled  ;  he  would  have  fainted  in  the  street.’ 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  results  of  the  mission  of  our 
statesman,  though  we  arc  told  of  his  frequent  communications 
with  the  government.  Rut  his  services  were  at  last  rewarded : 
he  obtained  his  ensigney  in  the  guards,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
was  appointed  to  a  company,  and,  on  the  following  day,  his 
regiment  embarked  for  the  glorious  canqiaign  of  1798,  under  the 
Duke  of  York.  After  distinguishing  himself  on  every  occasion, 
as  he  had  previously  done,  Marston  was  wounded,  made  a 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  liberated  only  by  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  the  result  of  which  he  was  requested,  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  carry  to  London.  He  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  he  heard  everywhere,  even  at  the  Horse  Guards,  the  most 
unqualitied  censure  of  all  the  military  operations ;  a  censure 
which  was  soon  justified  by  the  disasters  of  the  allied  armies, 
and  the  return  of  the  English  troops. 

Rut,  even  before  the  last  event,  Marston  had  been  found 
necessary  in  Parliament,  and  a  government  borough  elected 
him.  Ilis  maiden  speech,  approved  by  Pitt,  showed  that  he  w  as 
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fit  for  Ruy  jind  led  to  Ids  appointment  n.s  secretary  of 

Ireland,  where  he  remained  till  1798,  when  he  was  called  into  the 
English  Cabinet.  A  mission  to  Russia  enables  him  to  discover 
the  eonspiraev  against  Paul,  and  to  find,  in  the  b<dl-ioom  of  the 
palace,  a  list’  of  all  the  conspirators,  without  enabling  him  to 
save  the  aristocrat,  whose  death  put  an  end  to  his  embassy.  On 
his  wav  home,  he  hears  that  peace  is  made  with  I*  ranee,  and  he 
repairs’  to  Paris,  which  he  leaves,  after  the  scene  between  tlie 
First  Consul  and  Lord  Wentworth,  to  resume  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  death  of  Pitt  deprived  him  of  Ids  olliee,  which  he 
recovered  after  the  death  of  Fox,  and  kept  till  the  (|uarrel  and 
duel  hetw’een  Canning  and  (>astlereagh.  In  1808,  soon  after 
the  Spaidsh  insn’rrcction,  he  was  appointed  minister  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Dupont,  and  escaped  being  shot 
only  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Baylon.  Having  aeconi- 
plis’heci  his  mission  to  the  Junta,  Marston  returned  to  England, 
and  retired  into  private  life.  The  tale  is  told. 

Any  one  at  all  accjuainted  with  the  world,  will  agree  with  us, 
that  the  author  of  this  novel  has  exhibited,  particularly  in  the  first 
two  volumes,  and  in  part  of  the  third,  either  complete  ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  our  social  relation,  or  a  profound  contempt  for  tlie 
intelligence  of  his  fashionable  readers.  From  his  leaving  Eton, 
to  his  interview  with  Roberspierre,  ^Marston  is  almost  constantly 
represented  in  situations  so  much  contrasting,  not  only  w  ith  our 
ow  n  manners  and  habits,  but  also  with  those  of  the  continent, 
and,  above  all,  of  France,  during  the  Revolution,  that,  had  not 
the  name  of  the  author  been  affixed  to  the  title-page,  we  should 
have  thought  the  work  to  be  the  essay  of  some  young  author, 
who  had  seen  and  read  nothing  but  a  country  town  and  the 
magazines,  and  who  had  still  to  learn  how  to  w’rite.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  men,  of  facts,  of  dates,  and  the  enormous  blunders  to 
which  that  contusion  leads,  such  as  introducing  prefects  and 
sub-prefects  in  1793,  showing  a  convent  of  beguiues  'xw  1794,  and 
innumerable  others  of  the  same  character,  are  licences  which 
cannot  be  tolerated,  even  in  works  of  fiction,  particularly  w  hen 
they  pretend  to  convey  historical  lessons. 

1  he. reverend  author  docs  not  even  understand  those  of  our  own 
great  men  wliom  he  introduces  in  his  ])agcs.  They  arc  all  re¬ 
duced  to  the  standard  of  a  blundering  parish  rector,  in  w  hatever 
they  say  or  do.  llis  wit  is  stale;  his  bons  mots  wvc,  generally, 
not  at  second,  bnt  at  fourth  or  fifth  hand  ;  most  of  his  characters, 
those  of  Mordecai,  of  his  daughter,  of  Lafontaine,  of  the  smug¬ 
glers,  are  piracies  from  Ainsworth,  Dickens,  and  other  authors. 
In  short,  as  a  literary  composition.  The  Soldier  and  States¬ 
man  is  discreditable  to  any  one  pretending  to  the  title  of  scholar, 
r’* 1  benefit  nobody; — except,  perhaps,  Alderman 

iibbs,who  may  exultingly  exclaim — Dr,  Croly  has  written  a  book! 
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Art.  III. — Life  in  Christ :  Four  Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
that  Immortality  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Regenerate  ;  being  the 
substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  year  1845.  By 
Edward  Wiiito,  &c.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford. 

UroN  the  face  of  this  volume  there  stands  an  assumption  whieh 
affords  no  favourable  augnrv  cither  of  the  modesty  or  discretion 
of  its  author;  that  ^immortality  is  the  peculiar  pririleye  of  the 
regenerate*  the  author  had  to  prove  against  all  the  Christian 
world,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  part  of  the  intention  of  his  book ; 
but  that  this  is  identical  with  scripture  doctrine,  or  is  a  scriptural 
doctrine,  is  rather  too  much  to  assume  in  a  title  page  ;  though 
it  would  have  been  quite  admissil)le  to  tell  us  that  he  could 
prove  it,  or  with  at  least  a  grain  of  modesty,  as  making  a  bow 
upon  coming  before  his  audience — that  he  should  attempt  to 
]>rove  it.  But  let  that  pass ;  perchance  the  clearness  and  force  of 
his  reasonings  will  justify  the  confidence  of  his  announcement. 

We  have  no  wish  to  inhibit  anv  wise  «and  well-intentioned 
effort  to  make  crooked  things  straight  and  dark  things  light. 
AVc  arc  perfectly  willing  that  such  subjects  as  the  present 
volume  discusses  should  be  candidly  and  freely  examined,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  humility,  and  with  a 
deferential  submission  to  the  final  authoritv,  which  we  hold  to 
be,  not  reason,  not  philosophy,  representing  purely  human 
inferences,  but  revelation,  which  imparts  final  truths.  The 
attempt  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  men  may  seem  to  many 
a  promising  path  of  usefulness ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  that  young  divines  arc  much  more  freciucntly  drawn 
towards  it  than  the  old  ones ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  path 
which,  to  tread  safely,  requires  more  than  the  circumspection, 
wisdom  and  knowleclge  which  usually  adorn  the  years  of  young 
men.  If,  however,  their  attempts  are  limited  to  the  means 
which  God  has  himself  furnished,  they  may  hope  for  a  reward; 
but  if,  as  is  too  common  with  youthful  aspirants,  they  push  their 
speculations  beyond  the  frontiers  which  divine  wisdom  has  ap¬ 
pointed  for  our  present  knowledge,  they  then  incur  imminent 
peril  of  being  bewildered,  and  at  length  totally  benighted. 
The  attempt  to  gaze  continuously  with  unveiled  eyes  upon  the 
celestial  orb  of  light  deprives  us  of  the  ability  to  perceive  even 
terrestrial  objects.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  us  all,  if  we  must 
venture  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  gospel  truth,  to  keep  before 
ns  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  Banl,  ‘  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly'  (St  uToTTT^mv  (V  alutyfidTi  ).  The  Christian  revelation 

neither  imparts  nor  was  intended  to  impart,  distinct  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  cither  the  original  state  of  man, 
or  the  procedure  of  the  Almighty  with  his  human  creation.  If 
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such  R  iiuin  as  Paul  classed  liiinself  with  those  who  ^  knew  but 
ill  part/  and  it  he  was  content  to  wait  till  *  that  which  ispeitect 
is  come/  much  more  may  all  the  eager  philosophers  and 
divines,  who  are  spreading  their  ambitious  wings  for  flights  into 
the  regions  of  forbidden  knowledge.  At  all  events  t  t 

tolerate  the  caution  not  to  report  every  undefinable  mass  they 
discover  at  a  distance  as  new  land,  for  they  may  rely  upon  it,  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  its  proving  only  a/o^. 

But  germane  to  the  task  of  justifying  the  ways  of  God,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  gratuitous,  needless  jealousy  for  God,  w  Inch 
springs  from  a  disloyal  sympathy  with  his  enemies.  Some  pro¬ 
fessedly  zealous  advocates  for  God’s  honour,  are  more  tender  of 
the  rights  of  rebels  than  of  the  rights  of  Deity  ;  and  to  such  the 
rebuke  is  pertinent  "who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands?’ 
The  friend  of  revelation  who  attempts  to  diminish  the  mortify¬ 
ing  repulsivcness  of  some  revealed  truth,  or  to  set  it  in  a  softer 
light,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  depraved  heart,  or  making 
the  general  scheme  of  divine  revelation  more  palatable  to  the 
corrupted  reason,  which  ought  to  be  bowed  and  broken  before 
the  sovereign  authority,  performs  a  very  dubious  service,  viewed 
either  in  reference  to  the  truth  and  majesty  of  God,  or  the 
moral  interests  of  men.  There  is  a  measure  of  explamatioii 
w  hich  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  attempt :  this,  however,  is  limited 
to  the  carct’ul  criticism  of  revelation,  and  the  employment  of 
our  reason  in  ascertaining  its  sense :  but  to  intermingle  our 
own  speculations  and  theories  is  always  perilous,  frequently 
presumptuous,  and  rarely  productive  of  ani"  benefit  to  those 
unbelievers  whom  we  attem})t  to  conciliate.  Let  revelation 
stand,  with  its  own  light  Jind  shade,  untouched  by  a  foreign 
hand.  Its  accuracy  will  ultimately  be  vindicated. 

\\  e  have  no  w  ish  here  to  insinuate  any  charge  against  the 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  been  endeavouring  to  make  the 
scripture  doctrine  of  future  punishments  comport  better  with 
human  notions  ol  what  is  reasonable,  equitable,  and  so  on. 
Our  readers  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  hereafter  how 
iar  they  have  done  justice  to  God’s  holy  oracle,  or  how'  far  they 
have  bctniycd  it  to  the  scotler  and  the  intidel.  But  we  wish  to 
hint  to  them,  that  the  revolution  they  are  endeavouring  to 
etlect  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  and  the 
strong  protests  they  arc  lifting  up  against  the  received  doc¬ 
trines  ot  the  universal  church,  require  them  to  sec  to  it,  that 
their  reasonings  have  not  been  suggested  by  any  such  feelings 
of  sickly  und  unholy  sympathy  witli  that  proud  and  carnal 
heart  ot  man  which  is  "enmity  against  God.’ 

If  anything  could  excite  the  suspicion  of  such  a  perilous 
^  procedure  it  would  be  an  ominous  sentence  in  Mr.  White’s 
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painplilot,  (alas,  not  a  solitary  one!)  in  which  he  says,  'these 
are  days  vvljcn  the  thoiij;hts  of  many  hearts  must  he  revealed, 
and  when  the  donbts  of  honest  minds  must  be  silenced  by  arj'u- 
ment.  rather  than  by  authority.  H  e  need  a  credible  Chris- 
iianiti/ — a  reli^ii  .1  which  is  not  alraid  to  f];ive  a  reason  of  the 
hope  and  the  fear  which  is  in  it:  and  the  Clod  of  truth  is  best 
served  by  those  who  ‘  prove  all  things,’  and  '  hold  fast  that  which 
is  j;ood.’ '  It  is  fairly  to  be  inferred,  both  from  this  phraseology 
and  the  author^s  bold  assumption  in  his  title-page,  that  the 
Christianity  we  at  present  enjoy,  is,  in  his  esteem,  neither  cre¬ 
dible  nor  capable  of  giving  a  reason  of  its  hope  or  its  fear. 
Surely  he  who  can  make  such  sw’cc})ing  and  censorious  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Christian  church  is  about 
to  usher  in  a  new  age,  and  to  pour  a  Hood  of  light  upon  the 
hoary  heads  of  those  grandsires  w  ho  have  believed  and  taught 
an  incredible  Christianity,  quite  unsuited  to  the  superior  intel¬ 
ligence  of  tliis  era  of  sages,  who  have  discarded  authority  and 
intend  to  bow'  only  to  irrefragable  argumentation.  How  far  his 
success  with  his  more  credible  Christianity  will  justify  his  ex¬ 
pectations,  is  yet  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future ;  but  in 
so  far  as  the  experience  of  others  affords  any  insight  into  its 
tendencies,  it  has  no  very  flattering  records  to  unfold,  and  has 
(a  rtainly  achieved  nothing  in  the  way  of  vaiujuishing  unbelief, 
to  entitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  a  '  more  excellent  way.’ 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  scripture  doctrine  of  future 
punishments  w  ith  human  notions  of  supreme  mercy  and  perfect 
justice,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  various  theories  in  different 
ages  of  the  church,  w  hich  liavc  for  a  time  attracted  some  attention, 
but  have  generally  been  found  to  create  more  difficulties  than  they 
removed,  and  have  necessitated  the  adoption  of  interpretations 
of  scripture  so  irrcconeileable  w  ith  the  laws  and  usages  of  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  grcjit  body  of  learned  men,  w  ho  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  examined  the  subject  as  anxiously  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  the  authors  of  those  theories,  haye  felt  constrained 
rather  to  bear  all  the  moral  difliculties  than  tamper  with  the 
plain  sense  of  scripture.  These  amended  interpretations  liave 
been  proposed,  examined,  and  rejected,  simply  under  the  over¬ 
powering  conviction,  that  the  divine  authority  has  certainly 
attiachcd  the  idea  of  perpetuity  to  the  doom  of  the  w  icked.  It 
ought  not  to  be  doubted,  and  no  honourable  controyersialist  w  ould 
insinuate  such  a  doubt — whether  all  these  learned  and  pious 
persons  have  calmly  and  seriously  w  eighed  the  full  import  of  the 
terms,  and  have  considered  all  the  pleas  urged  by  wlnat  is  deno¬ 
minated  '  moral  argumentation.’  The  fact  is  acknowledged, 
that  they  have  not  felt  constrained  to  renounce  the  establislicd 
and  common  acceptation  of  the  disputed  passages.  We  cannot 
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allow  Mr.  White  or  any  one  else  to  go  unreproved,  when  they 
insinuate  that  this  has  arisen  from  a  tame  acquiescence  in 
authority,  or  in  traditionary  interpretation  :  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  has  prevailed  as  generally  in  churches  where  authority 
and  tradition  are  discarded,  as  where  they  are  more  or  less 
admitted.  Neither  can  we  allow  that  this  fact  is  attributable 
to  any  indifference,  or  wilful  oversight  of  the  questions  at  issue : 
for  we  believe  there  are  few  studious  and  thoughtful  divines, 
who  have  not  felt  their  minds  anxiously  exercised  upon  the 
subject,  who  have  not  read  anxiously  and  carefully  what  has  been 
written  on  both  sides,  and  have  probably  pursued  their  investiga¬ 
tions  more  extensively  and  for  much  longer  periods  than  the 
gentlemen  who  have  recently  taken  part  in  the  debate.  Yet  to 
them  the  force  of  the  documentary  evidence — that  is,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  supreme  judge  himself — has  appeared  so  strong  as  to 
leave  them  no  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  orthodox  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  position  in  which  such  minds  have  been  placed, 
by  having  to  keep  the  moral  argument  in  abeyance,  may  have 
been  a  painful  and  an  anxious  one,  but  at  any  rate  they  have, 
as  we  think,  adopted  the  humbler,  wiser,  and  safer  course — of 
submitting  to  what  they  considered,  the  supreme  decision; 
taking  refuge  under  their  difficulties,  as  all  others  are  occasion¬ 
ally  obliged  to  do,  in  that  finale  to  all  our  rational  questionings 
about  God’s  ways,  ‘shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?’  If  a  being  constituted  immortal  before  his  probation 
sins  and  incurs  punishment,  the  perpetuity  of  the  punishment 
follows  his  nature,  and  not  the  will  of  the  avenger. 

This  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass  as  an  outline  of  the  best 
men’s  thoughts  and  reasonings  upon  this  momentous  subject 
for  ages  past.  But  as  there  have  always  been  some  few  who 
could  not  acquiesce  in  this  decision,  so  lately  two  or  three  such 
persons  have  felt  constrained  to  lay  their  thonglits  and  reason¬ 
ings  upon  it  before  the  public.  Among  these  Mr.  White  un¬ 
doubtedly  takes  the  lead,  if  not  in  point  of  time,  yet  clearly  in 
accomplishment  and  general  ability.  Ilis  first  brochure  was 
entitled,  ‘  What  was  the  Fall  ?  ’  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say 
here,  that  it  contained  a  very  imperfect  and  partial  statement 
of  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  divines,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
very  fallacious  reasonings  in  notes  by  the  author,  calculated 
rather  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  shake  his  faith  in 
admitted  opinions,  than  to  fix  any  definite  idea,  except  that  Mr. 
White  denies  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishments.  But  this 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  which  contains  ^n  elaborate  exposition  of  the  author’s 
new  theory  of  ‘  Credible  Christianity’  to  the  extent  of  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  pages. 
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We  believe  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  theory  itself,  though 
there  is  novelty  in  the  combination  of  the  parts,  which  have  cer¬ 
tainly  never  before  figured  in  juxta-position.  Its  fundamental 
principle  has  long  been  before  the  world,  in  the  works  of  Dod- 
well,  from  which  quiet  dormitory,  Mr.  White  has  thought 
proper  to  rouse  it,  and  to  present  it  in  a  novel  dress.  But  that 
our  readers  may  have  a  full  view  of  Mr,  White’s  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  Christianity ;  we  shall  lay  the  complete  outline 
of  his  theory  before  them. 

He  strenuously  maintains  and  endeavours  to  weave  into  a 
system  to  which  he  labours  hard  to  make  holy  scripture  tribu¬ 
tary,  the  following  opinions : 

Ist.  That  the  human  soul  and  the  human  body  were  both 

•» 

created  equally  mortal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soul  as  naturally  sub¬ 
ject  to  death  as  the  body ;  or  taking  the  converse,  that  neither  of 
them  was  absolutely  intended  by  the  Creator  for  immortal  exist¬ 
ence.  His  words  are, 

'  Thus,  then,  we  are  unavoidably  conducted  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  doctrine,  whether  of  a  necessary  or  of  an  actual  immortality  in 
the  human  soul,  whether  in  the  case  of  Adam’s  original  constitution 
or  our  own,  is  a  great  and  fundamental  error;  having  no  ground  of 
reality  whatever,  either  in  natural  or  in  revealed  religion.' — p.  33. 

2nd.  That  Adam  thus  constituted  of  a  mortal  body  and  soul 
had  the  prospect  of  immortality  set  before  him,  only  as  the 
prize  to  be  gained  by  observing  the  prohibition  not  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  tree  ;  but  that  failing,  he  missed  that  precious  prize  of 
immortality,  offended  his  Creator,  and  just  remained  in  his  con¬ 
stitution  as  created,  a  mortal  creature,  but  doomed  to  die  that 
very  day, 

3rd.  That  God  foreseeing  such  an  issue,  determined  to  sus¬ 
pend,  through  the  intervention  of  mercy  in  a  mediator,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  sentence  thus  incurred,  in  order  to  bring  man  and 
his  race  under  a  second  probation  for  immortality,  which  w  as  to 
consist  of  an  appeal  to  his  faith  in  the  promised  seed,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  trial  of  obedience  to  a  prescribed  law ;  and,  that 
thus  the  actual  sentence  was  superseded. 

4th.  That  all  Adam’s  progeny  are  like  him,  mortal  in  body 
and  in  soul,  not  in  consequence  of  his  fall ;  but  by  the  natural 
law  of  their  creation. 

5th.  That  by  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  (meaning 
thereby,  w’hat  is  usually  denominated  evangelical  faith,)  men  be¬ 
come  united  to  Clirist,  in  whom  alone  they  have  the  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality  for  the  entire  man,  both  body  and  soul,  through  his 
resurrection. 

6th.  That,  finally,  all  who  die  in  a  wicked  and  unrenewed 
state  will  be  punished  by  having  the  body  raised  to  life. 
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reunited  to  the  soul,  publicly  judged  and  condemned,  and  then 
subjected  to  severe  suffering  for  a  limited  period,  at  the  expira- 
lion  of  which  they  will  be  utterly  exterminated. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  which  this  theory  deviates 
from  the  speculations  of  Dodwell  and  others.  It  starts  indeed 
with  the  same  assertion,  that  mankind  were  not  created  im¬ 
mortal  ;  but,  whereas  Dodwell  traced  the  origin  of  immortality 
to  the  virtue  of  baptism  duly  administered  by  the  episcopally 
authorised  dispensers  of  the  gift  of  life,  Mr.  White  traces  it  to 
the  living  faith  which  unites  the  soul  to  Christ ;  and  further, 
wliile  Dodwell  encumbered  his  theory  with  the  doctrine,  that 
those  who  rejected  the  Gospel,  that  is,  baptismal  regeneration, 
should  be  condemned  to  everlasting  pvnishment ;  Mr.  White 
refuses  to  accept  from  Dodwell  this  notion,  and  maintains,  that, 
all  who  have  sinned,  whether  under  the  light  of  natural  law,  or 
in  defiance  of  Gospel  grace,  will  only  suffer  a  limited  punish¬ 
ment,  and  then  sink  into  annihilation,  either  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  that  punishment,  or  as  the  consummation  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  law  of  their  nature;  which  we  must  suppose  to  have 
been  superseded  at  their  resurrection,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  punishrr.ent  after  death,  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inflicting  such  punishment.  We 
are  not  quite  certain,  however,  which  of  these  representations 
the  author  would  acknowledge,  or  whether  both ;  since  both  seem 
to  be  inseparable  from  his  theory,  and  may  be  discovered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  his  discourses. 

The  first  and  principal  objection  to  this  entire  scheme  is,  that 
commencing  with  the  denial  of  man's  natural  immortality,  it 
totally  perverts  and  inverts  the  Mosaic  statement  of  the  divine 
prohibition,  and  the  threatened  consequences  of  its  violation. 
It  assumes  that  man  had  no  immortality,  and  no  title  to  any, 
prior  to  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  but 
that  a  prospect  of  gaining  such  immortality,  both  for  Ids  soul 
and  his  body,  opened  upon  him  in  that  most  extraordinary,  and 
(in  this  view)  unintelligible  sentence ;  ‘  in  the  day  that  thou  eat- 
cst  tliercof,  thou  shall  surely  die.'  Where  does  Mr.  White  find 
any  promise  ottered  to  Adam  of  this  stupendous  endowment  of 
immortality?  To  make  the  theory  comport  at  all  with  the  text 
of  scripture,  obedience  ought  to  have  been  stimulated  by  a 
promise — a  promise  of  eternal  life — not  disobedience  threatened 
with  a  loss  of  being.  Had  the  divine  sentence  been  ‘  do  this 
and  thou  shalt  become  immortal'— we  could  have  admitted  that 
M  hite  had  a  foundation  for  his  opinion  ;  but  while  the  text 
reads—  ta  the  daij  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die* — 
we  must  aver  that  never  w’as  theory  on  any  subject  in  more  fatal 
collision  with  the  facts  which  could  alone  sustain  it.  Upon  Mr. 
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White’s  theory  the  eating  or  the  non-eating  was  to  be  the 
hinging  point  of  man’s  immortality.  That  ineffable  prize  was  to 
be  gained  by  liis  abstinence  (say  for  a  limited  space),  and  yet  not  a 
hint  is  given  of  any  such  issue ;  no  form  of  promise  is  used  by  the 
Deity ;  no  intimation  of  the  stupendous  result ;  no  promise  of 
reward  at  all  is  set  before  man  for  keeping  the  divine  command  ; 
but  simply  and  exclusively  a  threat  of  something  which  he 
might  not  understand,  yet  might  infer  was  tremendously  awful, 
as  indicating  his  Maker’s  anger.  No  powers  of  logic,  nor 
legerdemain  of  critics  can  ever  reconcile  the  language  put  by 
the  sacred  penman,  and,  as  Mr.  White  believes  with  us,  by  in¬ 
spiration,  into  the  mouth  of  God,  with  the  supposition  that 
man  was  not  then  immortal,  but  was  to  become  so  by  keeping 
the  prohibition  ;  and  further,  that  the  conception  of  the  method 
by  which  he  was  to  merit  that  immortality,  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  words;  'But  of  the  tree  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  catest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.’  Gen.  ii.  17. 

Supposing  Mr.  White’s  theory  true,  the  intention  of  the 
Supreme  Being  must  have  been,  to  present  before  the  mind  of 
his  new  made  image  this  highest  conceivable  prize  which  om¬ 
nipotent  love  could  offer,  in  language  adapted  to  excite  all  the 
youthful  and  healthy  vigour  of  a  pure  and  loyal  spirit,  by  those 
visions  of  immortal  hope  which  ought  to  have  burst  upon  his 
soul  in  the  divine  words,  displaying  a  prize  so  vast  and  glorious. 
Instead  of  which,  we  find  nothing  but  the  significant,  appalling 
threatening,  '  thou  shalt  surely  die^  To  say  that  this  means, 
thou  shalt  not  attain  to  immortality,  appears  to  us  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  perversion  and  inversion  both  of  language  and  thought, 
that  modern  times  have  witnessed.  We  hesitate  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  perfectly  inconceivable,  that  the  almighty  and  gracious 
Being  w  ho  had  determined  to  subject  man  to  such  a  test  as  that 
det.cribcd,  could  have  used  the  language  attributed  to  him  by 
Moses,  if  he  had  intended  to  offer  to  Adam  eternal  life,  uj)on 
the  supposed  condition.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  humau 
mind  could  so  present  its  ideas  to  any  other  mind.  Let  every 
reader,  and  Mr.  White  himself,  if  he  shall  peruse  these  pages, 
imagine  the  cjise  of  a  sovereign  prince  proposing  to  confer  some 
valuable  immunity  on  one  of  his  subjects,  as  a  reward  for  a  given 
act  of  obedience  to  an  absolute  or  arbitrary  command,  and  that, 
instead  of  naming  what  should  be  the  reward,  he  never  alludes 
to  it  in  any  way,  not  even  affording  the  obscurest  hint  that  it 
was  a  valuable  something,  but  only  threatening  to  take  some¬ 
thing  away  for  disobedience.  Yet,  upon  Mr.  White’s  theory, 
God  did  not  really  intend  to  take  any  good  away  from  man,  for  he 
was  already  a  mortal  creature,  he  simply  intended  to  withhold 
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froin  liiin  that  reward  which  obedience  alone  could  have  gained. 
The  difference  is  so  vast  between  the  text  of  [Moses  and  tlie  ex¬ 
planation  supplied  by  Mr.  M  hite,  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
them  is  not  simply  fruitless,  it  is  absuvd.  [Lither  [Moses  must 
j'ive  wav,  or  ^Ir.  AN  hite’s  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground )  for  as 
long  as  the  text  stands  in  the  ilible,  and  that  will  be  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  '  thou  slialt  surely  die/  can  never  be  read,  nor 
made  to  signify,  thou  shalt  not  gain  immortality. 

But  this  difficulty  is  not  the  only  one  arising  out  of  the  text. 
The  next  is  scarcely  less  serious.  Mr.  AN  hite  insists  that 
the  terra  *  death'  shall  mean  in  this  first  threatening,  just  natural 
death,  the  dissolution  and  end  of  body  and  soul,  and  nothing 
more.  Very  well ;  be  it  so.  Now*  us  let  try  it.  Man  is  already 
a  mortal  creature,  both  in  body  and  soul,  and,  by  the  law  of 
his  constitution,  will,  some  day,  fall  into  utter  decay,  be  as 
though  he  had  never  been.  AVhere,  then,  is  the  terror  of  the 
divine  threatening,  which  is  to  keep  him  back  from  transgress¬ 
ing?  It  simply  announces,  Mr.  AN  hite  replies,  that  the 
law  of  his  constitution  should  take  eff  ect  that  very  day  on  which 
he  transgressed.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  openly  avowed  by 
Mr.  AV^hite  to  be  his  view'  of  the  import  of  tlie  sentence ;  it 
merely  pledged  the  Almighty  to  carry  into  effect  instanter,  the 
law  which  had  previously  subjected  man  to  death  or  extermi¬ 
nation.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  AVliite,  with  his 
seeming  knowledge  of  Hebrew’  idiom,  should  have  attached  the 
whole  weight  of  the  threatening  to  the  clause  relating  to  time ; 
since  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  a  restriction  caii- 
uot  be  forced  upon  the  terms.  All  that  from  the  analogy  of 
other  similar  })hra80«  could  be  determined,  and  from  the  divine 
exposition  of  the  sentence  afterwards  given,  was,  that  from  that 
very  day  he  should  incur  the  sentence  Uo  die/  the  meaning  of 
which  had  yet  to  be  unfolded,  at  least,  experimentally — perhaps 
even  the  very  idea  to  be  gained.  Mr.  White’s  notion  of  the 
divine  threatening  reduces  it  as  nearly  to  a  brutum  fulmen, 
a  mere  nullity,  as  can  well  be  conceived:  for  he  insists  that  it 
docs  not  mean  that  a  being  otherwise  endowed  wdth  a  principle 
of  immortal  life  and  happiness  in  his  Creator’s  favour  should,  in 
some  sense,  forfeit  this  life,  and  at  some  future  period  taste 
death,  in  one  or  both  the  component  parts  of  his  nature — but 
simply,  that  a  being  already  so  constituted  that  he  must  die  at 
some  iudefiuitc  period,  if  he  did  not  merit  immortality  bv  his 
own  obedience,  should  come  to  his  end  on  the  day  of  his  ofteuce. 
^  But  after  thus  exhausting  the  divine  threatening  of  all  mean- 
ing,  save  that  of  time,  what  will  our  readers  think  of  the  final 
step  m  the  reasoning  by  which  even  this  is  to  be  set  aside,  since 
the  exigency  of  the  theory  required  that,  some  how  or  other,  even 
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this  shall  be  got  rid  of — for  instead  of  dying  on  the  day  of  his 
sin,  as  God  had  threatened,  he  is  told  that  he  shall  live  on  to 
labour  and  suff  er,  and  does  actually  live  on  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  and  for  aught  that  appears,  or  Mr.  Wliite  can  show  to 
the  contrary,  that  may  have  been  quite  as  long  as  he  would 
have  lived  according  to  the  law  of  his  original  constitution,  if  he 
had  never  sinned.  So  that  by  this  process  Mr.  White  has 
efl’ectually  deprived  the  divine  threatening  of  all  meaning.  It 
only  threatened  at  first  instant  death  to  a  being  sure  to  die 
some  day,  and  it  turned  out  that  instead  of  dying  on  the  day 
indicated,  the  sinner  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

This  is  making  light  indeed,  both  of  the  offence  of  man 
and  the  threatening  of  God.  The  answer  to  the  question, 

'  What  was  the  Fall is,  upon  this  hypothesis,  a  very  slight 
and  simple  affair — it  was  as  near  to  nothing  as  can  well  be 
conceived.  But  is  it  really  so?  Will  reverence  for  the  divine 
word  allow  ns  to  speak  thus  of  a  threatening  which  makes 
death  appear  to  depend  exclusively  upon  disobedience,  and  im¬ 
plies  that  sin  could,  alone  incur  it?  Can  any  sense  at  all  be 
attached  to  the  Apostle^s  words,  ‘  Sin  entered  into  the  world  and 
death  by  sin;'  and  must  they  not  be  contradicted  and  denied 
by  the  person  who  stiys,  death  had  virtual  possession  of  man 
before  his  fall,  and  therefore  sin  could  not  introduce  it;  all  that 
sin  did  was  to  antedate  death,  for  without  sin  both  man's  soul 
and  body  would  have  perished,  and  yet  even  the  death  so  lias- 
tened  by  sin  did  not  come  !  1  Whatever  obscurity  may  attach 
to  the  term  death  as  then  first  used,  and  used  by  the  Deity, 
and  whatever  controversy  may  be  raised  upon  the  question  of 
its  literal  or  figurative  import,  surely  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  forfeiture  of  something  ineffably  precious  and  in 
man's  present  possession,  is  signified.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  threatening  could  exert  an  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
Adam,  must  have  been  through  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
that  precious  something  which  the  words  place  in  jeopardy; 
and,  just  in  proportion  to  the  deep  sense  of  the  worth  of  that 
something,  must  have  been  the  force  of  the  appeal  which  the 
Creator  thereby  made  to  man's  hopes  and  fears. 

This  view  of  the  import  of  the  threatening  appears  moreover 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  language  both  of  Eve  and  of  the 
tempter,  language  which  we  deem  wholly  incompatible  with 
Mr.  White's  theory.  If  man  was  really  constituted  mortal,  he 
must  be  supposed  conscious  of  it,  just  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  rationality  ;  and  Mr.  White  must  admit  that  this  knowledge 
was  possessed,  whether  by  revelation  or  intuition,  before  there 
could  have  been  felt  uny  motive  to  keep  the  prohibition  which 
involved  the  promise  of  immortality  ;  for  otherwise  there  could 
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have  arisen  in  his  mind  no  rational  motive  for  obedience. 
Let  us,  then,  accept  Mr.  White’s  hypothesis,  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  mortal  before  their  fall,  and  knew  that  they  were  so. 
The  woman  says  to  the  tempter,  repeating  God’s  words,  which 
had  impressed  her  mind  as  a  threatening  of  some  portentous 
evil,  ‘  God  hath  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch 
it,  lest  ye  die.’  ‘  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  ye 
shall  not  surely  die.  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
gods  (God,  Elohim),  knowing  good  and  evil.’  Gen.  iii. 
3—5. 

Here  it  is  throughout  supposed  that  the  threatening  conveys  a 
sentence  of  terrible  forfeiture,  which  the  woman  evidently 
dreads,  but  which  the  tempter  denies,  affirming  that  instead  of 
dyinff  they  should  acquire  superior  knowledge,  equal  to  the  Deity 
himself.  But  suppose  the  temptation  addressed  to  beings  con¬ 
scious,  as  we  have  shown  thev  must  have  been,  of  inortalitv,  on 
Mr.  White’s  hypothesis,  the  terms  of  the  temptation  would 
have  been  inappropriate,  and  destitute  of  subtlety,  since  their 
own  consciousness  would  have  been  a  refutation  to  the  saying, 

‘  Ye  sliall  not  surely  die.’  They  would  have  better  known  the 
law  of  their  own  being  than  to  yield  to  so  gross  a  delusion. 
But  suppose  them  conscious  of  a  natural  immortality,  which  the 
divine  threatening  places  in  jeopardy,  and  then  the  impious 
assurance  that  they  should  not  forfeit  it  by  the  suggested  act, 
but  should  rather  attain  to  a  new  and  -higher  kind  of  life,  by 
becoming  like  God  himself — 'ye  shall  be  as  God’ — becomes  a 
temptation  flattering  to  their  present  state,  confirming  their  ow  n 
consciousness  of  an  imperishable  nature,  and  insinuating  the 
prospect  of  extensive  and  mysterious  accessions  of  knowledge. 
But  upon  Mr.  White’s  theory  of  non-immortality,  the  language 
of  Satan  must  have  called  up  an  instfintaneous  contradiction, 
‘  we  shall  die ;  for  it  is  the  law  of  our  being.’  So  also  w  hen  God 
held  out  the  threat,  the  reply  would  have  been  pertinent ;  that 
is  no  more  than  thou  hast  doomed  us  to  already,  for  we  expect  to  die, 
and  we  have  no  promise  of  reward  for  our  obedience,  or  of  im¬ 
mortality,  if  we  abstain.  Such  thoughts,  if  not  expressed  in 
words,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  pass  through  their  minds, 
U|K)u  the  hypothesis  of  our  author.  In  short,  to  make  the  whole 
history  of  the  facts,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  reasonings  and  re¬ 
flections  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  comport  w  ith  Mr.  White’s 
theory  of  man  s  natural  mortality  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  of 
immortadity  depending  upon  obedience  to  the  prohibition,  every 
thing  must  be  reversed,  and  the  whole  narrative  be  thrown  into 
inextricable  confusion.  If  this  is  Mr.  White’s  idea  of  'cre¬ 
dible  Christianity,’  we  are  quite  sure  the  old  orthodoxy  will 
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still  maintain  its  ground  ;  and  for  aught  we  have  yet  discovered, 
it  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  doing  so. 

The  elaborate  attempt  made  to  sustain  his  first  assumption  of 
man’s  mortality,  by  denying  all  weight  and  force  to  the  universal 
belief  of  immortality,  and  by  endeavouring  to  expel  the  idea  from 
every  passage  both  of  the  old  and  new  Testament,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  refute.  His  determination  to  translate  dea/A  and 
/i/e  as  signifying  literal  death  and  natural  life,  is  necessitated  by 
his  theory,  and  is  pursued  in  opposition  to  a  host  of  passages 
where  a  literal  sense  cannot  be  imposed.  The  idea  of  the  loss  of 
the  Divine  favour,  as  the  real  death  of  the  soul  of  man,  is  totally 
discarded,  though  one  would  have  supposed  that  to  a  contem¬ 
plative  man,  full  of  deep  thoughts,  as  Mr.  Wliite  professes  to 
be,  this  would  have  presented  the  fullest  and  most  solemn  image 
of  death.  ‘  In  Thy  favour  is  life;’  'to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
life  '  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  '  1  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly 
are  all  passages  which  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  made  to 
signify  respectively  existence  or  non-existence.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  of  misrepresentation 
which  Mr.  White  has  built  up  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  wholly 
impossible,  w  ithin  our  limits,  and  we  hope  is  now  quite  needless. 
His  assertion,  laboriously  sustained  by  texts  from  the  whole 
Bible,  that  man  is  not  affirmed  to  be  immortal,  may  be  answered 
by  affirming,  neither  is  he  in  any  distinct  proposition  affirmed 
to  be  rational,  but  he  is  throughout  treated  and  appealed  to 
upon  the  implied  truth  of  both  these  facts ;  and  it  was  just  as 
needless  to  state  and  prove  his  immortality  as  his  rationality. 
The  Bible  can  no  more  be  ^understood  without  the  one  than 
without  the  other.  The  very  notion  of  moral  government,  and 
the  essential  idea  of  redemption,  are  little  better  than  nullified 
without  it.  But  we  must  pass  to  other  matters. 

If  Mr.  White  has  not  made  out  his  first  principle  of  the 
natural  mortality  of  the  soul,  he  has  established  nothing  else. 
All  his  arguments,  for  instance,  upon  the  limited  meaning  of 
aia>i/,  fail  to  exclude  from  it,  in  all  cases,  the  unlimited  sense ; 
and  if  he  cannot  show  that  the  particular  case  in  question — 
future  punishments — is  one  of  those  cases  to  which  its  own 
nature  supplies  a  necessary  limit ;  then  he  cannot  show  that 
mo)!/  and  aiaviov,  as  applied  to  such  punishment,  must  have 
their  limited,  and  not  their  unlimited  signification.  The  real 
difficulty  which  he  either  did  not  perceive,  or  has  evaded,  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  the  very  same  term  stands  in  connexion  with  the 
promise  of  life,  and  in  the  same  passages  in  which  it  is  connected 
with  punishment ;  it  stands  so  evidently  in  emphatic  and  de¬ 
signed  contrast,  that  our  wonder  is  how  that  fact  could  have 
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escaped  him.  Mr.  White  rests  his  case  very  much  upon  his 
exegesis ;  but  never  was  there  a  more  conspicuous  failure  than 
in  his  remarks  upon  Matt.  xxv.  46.  His  inculpation  of  our 
translators,  his  attempts  to  substitute  another  idea  for  KoXaaip, 
fmnishinent,  with  his  concluding  apology  for  the  uunatural  and 
forced  construction  he  advocates,  together  with  the  oversight  of 
the  pointed  antithesis  or  contrast,  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  man 
who,  scouting  authority,  is  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  satisfy  others, 
with  nothing  but  sound  reasoning  and  unanswerable  arguments. 
In  his  whole  reasoning  upon  the  texts  cited,  we  find  nothing 
that  is  new,  nothing  that  has  not  been  answered  again  and  again ; 
but  we  find  much  that  is  not  true,  and  can  never  stand  the 
test  of  a  clear  and  searching  examiuation. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  Divine  revelation  upon  which  his 
theory  has  so  important,  so  injurious  a  bearing,  as  upon  the 
doctrine  of  redemption.  lie  represents  the  mercy  of  God 
through  the  Mediator,  as  commencing  with  the  suspension  of 
the  first  threatening,  ‘  In  the  day,’  &c.  The  only  reason  why 
it  did  not  take  effect  that  day,  he  derives  from  the  mediatorial 
scheme.  So  that  all  Adam’s  progeny  owe  their  very  existence 
not  to  the  law  of  their  Creator,  which  said,  before  the  fall,  ‘  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  &c. but  to  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  Christ’s  mediation  relates,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  to  sinful  beings,  as  such,  but  to  the  bringing  into  existence 
the  whole  progeny  of  Adam.  This  is,  indeed,  a  novelty  of  specu¬ 
lation,  crude  and  indigestible.  No  foundation  can  be  found 
for  it  in  the  Divine  word;  and  it  appears  to  us  wholly  irre- 
concileable  with  the  nature  of  the  Mediator’s  w  ork,  as  represented 
both  by  himself  and  his  apostles. 

Moreover,  iu  scripture,  the  redemption  is  everywhere  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  buying  of  men  back  from  impending  evil,  a'  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  from  the  curse  of  the  law. 
‘  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,’  'Cursed  is  every  one,’  &c.  But 
Mr.  White’s  theory  virtually  says  there  was  no  such  deliverance, 
and  no  such  redemption,  for  sinners  were  never  exposed  to  eter¬ 
nal  death ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetual  exclusion 
of  the  soul  from  God  and  bliss,  and  consignment  to  everlasting 
punishment,  consequently  we  are  not  indebted  to  Christ  for  any 
thing  of  this  sort ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  owe  to  him  our  very 
existence— our  life  as  men  is  in  Christ,  but  for  whom  w  e  should 
never  have  been  born.  The  second  probation  for  attaining 
immortality  by  believing  the  gospel  thus  becomes  a  new  law  of 
man  s  very  being,  and  no  redemption.  We  presume  it  did  not 
occur  to  the  author,  that  this  is  any  depreciation  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  a  theory 
must  become  burdened  with  far  heavier  diflSculties  than  the  old 
orthodoxy.  For  whereas  that  system  represents  the  existence  of 
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Adam's  progeny  as  the  result  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Creator, 
expressed  before  man's  fall,  and  therefore  throws  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  their  coming  into  existence  as  a  fallen  and  exiled  race 
upon  the  head  of  their  progenitor;  while  Mr.  White's  theory 
represents  all  the  human  race  as  deriving  their  existence  solely 
through  Christ's  mediation  :  so  that  upon  that  theory,  the  me¬ 
diatorial  scheme  has  to  sustain  the  responsibility  of  this  depraved 
race  existing  at  all,  existing  under  the  appalling  circumstances 
Mr.  White  so  vividly  describes  in  other  places;  and  then  by  far 
the  majority  of  them  going  out  of  this  world  into  a  future  one, 
of  limited  duration  indeed,  yet  without  receiving  any  benefit 
whatever  from  that  intervention  of  mediatorial  grace  which 
brought  them  into  existence;  unless,  indeed,  he  counts  it 
a  sulHcient  advantage,  that  they  have  had  a  depraved  and 
miserable  existence,  and  that  Divine  mercy  means  to  sustain  it 
till  they  me  raised  from  the  dead,  and  punished  in  a  future 
world. 

If  these  arc  Mr.  White's  notions  of  the  mediatorial  scheme, 
then  we  must  say  it  would  have  been  far  more  merciful  to  have 
allowed  the  sentence  to  take  effect  instantly,  and,  by  the  death 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  have  cut  off  the  possibility  of  their  giving 
birth  to  a  race,  the  masses  of  which  were  to  be  finally  destroyed. 
The  old  theology  at  least  does  not  trace  these  horrors  up  to  the 
mediatorial  scheme.  Here  is  an  astounding  novelty  in  this  age 
of  comprehensive  and  deep  thinkers,  which  our  readers,  ns  well 
as  ourselves,  little  expected  to  encounter.  Whether  it  removes 
any  difficulties,  or  aggravates  them  a  thousand  fold,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  no  H^dipus  to  determine.  The  whole  theory  evinces  great 
inattention  to  the  bearing  of  favourite  notions  upon  undeniable 
facts  and  revealed  truths.  Frequently  the  author's  statements 
clash  among  themselves.  There  is  throughout  a  lamentable  de¬ 
ficiency  of  deference  to  scriptural  statements,  and  a  constant 
effort  to  unspiritualize  spiritujil  things.  The  determination  of 
the  author  to  overthrow  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  future  punish¬ 
ment,  leads  him  to  theorize  in  every  direction  where  he  thinks 
he  can  close  a  pass,  or  open  a  battery  against  it,  without  per- 
eeiving  that,  in  so  doing,  he  is  constantly  making  war  upon 
some  other  truth  of  scripture,  or  destroying  some  of  his  own 
principles. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  or  two  of  his  inconsistencies.  He 
says  in  his  pamphlet,  p.  44,  *  The  doubts  of  honest  minds  must 
be  silenced  by  argument  rather  than  by  authority.' 

In  his  volume,  Dcd.  p.  viii.,  we  read,  '  the  argument  from 
authority  is  a  useful  accessory  to  the  force  of  evidence,  and  in 
the  present  case  is  most  eminently  needful.  It  may  therefore 
be  mentioned,  that  amongst  the  many  modems  who  have  on  va¬ 
rious  grounds  been  opposed  to  the  ordinary  opinion  upon  one 
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princip&l  subject  eXfUuined  in  these  discourses  (the  doctrine  of 
future  punishment)  the  great  name  of  Archbishop  Whately,  and 
of  the  late  Mr.  Foster  may  be  adduced.^ 

Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  White  must  allow  us  to  say  he  is 

much  of  Archbishop  Whately. 

i 

His  decision,  after  giving  a  view  of 
first  against  the  notion  of  a  uni¬ 
determination  either 
His  closing  words  are  ‘  on  the 


obviously  wrong  in  stating  so  ^ 

That  eminent  person  has  certainly  not  declared  his  approbation 
of  Mr.  White’s  opinion, 
both  sides  of  the  argument,  is, 
versal  restoration,  and  then  against  such  a 
way  as  to  insist  upon  belief, 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding 
(as  some  have  done)  so  positively  concerning  this  question  as  to 
make  it  a  point  of  Christian  faith,  to  interpret  figuratively,  and 
not  literally,  the  ‘death’  and  ‘  destruction’  spoken  of  in  scripture 
as  the  doom  of  the  condemned  ;  and  to  insist  on  the  belief  that 
they  are  to  be  kept  alive  for  ever.’ 

‘  There  arc  persons,  I  believe,  who  do  not  like  to  hear  this 
question  spoken  of  as  one  left  undecided  by  scripture.  Some 
would  wish  that  the  final  extinction  of  the  condemned  should 
be  positively  declared,  because  they  wish  to  believe  the  doctrine 
true ;  and  some  again,  from  thinking  it  a  danyerous  doctrine, 
wish  to  have  the  opposite  one  positively  declared.  But  all 
such  wishes  are  quite  foreign  from  the  subject.’ — Script.  Rev. 
p.  235. 

This  is  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter  from  Mr.  White’s, 
and  show  s  that  he  had  both  mistaken  the  lu'chbishop,  and  pressed 
him  into  a  service  which  he  declines.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  passages  cited  above.  Mr.  White  says, — 

'  It  is  obvious  that  our  frst  inquiry  should  be,  ‘  what  saith 
the  scriptures? *  our  first  business  to  ascertain  the  declarations  of 
Almighty  God  Himself  on  this  fearful  subject,  by  interpreting  his 
words  according  to  the  ordinary  and  invariable  rules  of  sacred  criticism. 
If  the  Bible  teaches  us,  as  we  are  assured  that  it  does,  that  the 
wicked  will  be  ‘  tormented’  and  *  destroyed*  in  the  literal  sense  of 
those  words,  we  may  feel  quite  at  our  ease  in  reference  to  any  and 
every  objection  of  a  practical  nature  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
conclusion,  *  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  man.*  If  we  are 
warranted  in  taking  the  position,  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord,’  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  also  in  dismissing  without  examination  every  opposing  argument 
directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  as  manifestly  self-condemned 
and  unsound* — p.  305. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  rejection  of  all  ‘  moral  argumentation,’ 
as  urged  against  his  supposed  scriptural  theory.  Yet  he  is  pro¬ 
fuse  in  the  employment  of  that  very  kind  of  reasoning  against 
the  orthodox  opinion,  and  docs  not  hesitate  to  dress  it  up  in 
some  passages  more  in  the  garb  of  infidelity  than  becomes  one 
professing  supreme  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
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Moreover,  Mr.  White  has  laid  some  considerable  stress  upon 
the  extraets  given  from  Mr.  Foster^s  letter,  the  whole  force  of 
wdiich  consists  of  moral  argumentation.  First,  he  disclaims  autho¬ 
rity,  and  tlien  appeals  to  it :  next,  he  disdains  to  stand  upon 
any  foundjition  but  'thus  saith  the  I^ord;^  but  yet,  when  it 
suits  his  purpose,  he  is  quite  willing  to  accept  the  reinforcement 
of  a  good  piece  of  moral  argumentation.  But  in  quoting  Mr. 
Foster,  it  now  appears,  from  the '  Life  of  Foster,’  that  he  has  sup¬ 
pressed  one  or  two  passages  which  throw’^  light  upon  that  emi¬ 
nent  man^s  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  question,  what  say  the 
scriptures?  he  remarks,  '  there  is  a  force  in  their  expressions  at 
which  we  well  may  tremble*  '  On  no  allowable  interpretation 
do  they  signify  less  than  a  very  protracted  duration  and  formi¬ 
dable  severity.’  And,  again,  '  Some  intelligent  and  devout 
inquirers,  unable  to  admit  the  terrific  doctrine,  and  yet  pressed 
by  the  strength  of  scripture  language,  have  had  recourse  to  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  threatened  destruction,  the  eternal 
death,  as  signifying  annihilation  of  existence  after  a  more  or 
less  protracted  penal  infliction.  Even  this  would  be  a  pro¬ 
digious  relief.  But  it  is  an  admission,  that  the  terms  do  mean 
something  final  in  an  absolute  sense.  I  have  not  directed  much 
thought  to  this  point* 

It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Foster  felt  the  language  of  scrip¬ 
ture  to  be  formidably  strong,  and  his  chief  plea  is,  that  because 
it  docs  not  absolutely  settle  the  question  by  the  use  of  words 
that  it  w  ould  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  soften  or  evade ;  therefore 
he  hopes  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  allow  the  arguments, 
derived  from  w  eighty  moral  considerations,  to  enforce  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  limited  interpretation  of  some  terras,  and  a  literal 
interpretation  of  others.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Foster  had 
very  slightly  considered  the  critical  part  of  the  question,  and 
tliat  his  mind  was  almost  exclusively  influenced  by  the  moral 
argument :  upon  Mr.  White’s  own  showing,  therefore,  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  arguments  are  ‘  to  be  dismissed  without  examination.* 

But  Mr.  White  has  advanced  far  beyond  Archbishop  Whately, 
who  thinks  the  scriptures  have  left  the  question  undecided^  and 
almost  equally  beyond  Mr.  Foster,  who  evidently  shrinks  from 
the  task  of  stating  what  he  thought  the  scripture  language 
teaches.  To  our  author  it  is  all  plain  and  clear,  that  the  scrip¬ 
ture  neither  teaches  man’s  immortality  nor  the  perpetuity  of 
punishment.  It  may  be  so,  but  he  has  certainly  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  proving  it.  His  vauntings  and  his  misrepresentations 
add  no  force  to  his  reasonings.  The  many  things  said  very 
contemptuously  of  orthodoxy  and  its  '  easy  wisdom,’  display  no 
favourable  state  of  mind  for  so  serious,  and  important,  and 
diflicnlt  a  subject.  To  us  it  appears  a  much  easier  wisdom  to 
invent  or  compound  such  a  theory  as  Mr.  White  has  done, 
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than  to  bow  down  the  understanding  before  the  authority 
of  revelation,  and  receive  its  dictates  with  unswerving  confi¬ 
dence,  even  when  the  proud  heart  is  rising  up  in  rebellion,  and 
the  struggles  of  natural  propensities  against  the  truth  maintain 
a  conflict  with  faith.  Rather  indeed  would^  we  groan  in  spirit 
through  life  under  the  moral  difficulties  which  reason  presents, 
than  commit  to  publication  many  passages  which  disfigure  this 
volume.  Take  for  instance  the  following : 


'  The  first  reflection  which  suggests  itself,  ns  of  some  weight,  in 
favour  of  the  preceding  series  of  statements,  is,  that  they  constitute, 
altogether,  a  scheme  of  religion  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  moral 
understanding  of  mankind,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  practically 
efficacious,  than  the  opinions  which  are  generally  entertained.  Irre- 
ligion  and  the  attractions  of  sinful  pleasure,  take  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men  by  the  handles  of  so  many  passions  and  faculties,  by  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  sense,  by  the  blandishments  of  taste  and  imagination, 
by  the  sophistical  deceptions  of  erroneous  thinking,  by  the  ties,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  aflections  of  nature,  that  one  would  suppose  it 
was  impossible  for  Christianity  to  fix  too  firm  a  grasp  upon  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  intellect,  and  upon  the  warmer  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  admitted,  with  much  lamentation,  that  the  po¬ 
pular  spiritual  religion  around  us  does  not  thus  excite  the  mental 
faculties  to  vigorous  and  believing  action  ;  does  not  commend  itself, 
in  all  its  parts,  to  the  hearty  assent  of  the  meditative  power;  does  not 
elicit  the  free,  graceful,  and  joyous  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the 
soul.  The  truth  of  the  gospel  is  received,  and  the  faith  of  it  operates 
to  an  admirable  extent  in  the  production  of  a  holy  life ;  but  the 
scheme  of  eternal  salvation,  as  a  whole,  is  seen  by  the  common  mind 
invested  in  a  sort  of  lurid  indistinct  haze,  which  takes  it  completely 
out  of  the  range  of  topics  adapted  for  the  ordinary  exercise  of  thought 
and  reflection.  A  spurious  humility  is  consequently  engendered, 
which,  but  too  often,  flatters  the  self-complacency  of  good  men,  by 
imputing  to  them  the  easy  wisdom  of  orthodoxy,  and  excuses  their 
idleness,  by  pronouncing  all  ‘reasoning^  upon  the  objects  of  *  faith*  a 
presumptuous  sin.  Thinking  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
employment,  and  honest  inquiry  is  confounded  with  Socinianism. 

*  Now,  it  appears  to  be  no  inconsiderable  advantage  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  previous  discourses,  that  they 
present  Christianity  to  our  view  in  a  shape  adapted  to  the  moral  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  humblest  minds,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  higher 
order  of  understandings.  Under  the  prevailing  representations, 
indeed,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  submissive  but  unmeaning 
stare  of  the  village  labourer,  or  Sunday-school  child  ;  at  the  stubborn 
incredulity  of  the  learned  philosopher;  or  at  the  indignant  repulse  of 
the  astonished  idolater,  when  we  tell  them,  in  the  same  breath,  of  the 
tender  mercy  o(  o\ir  God  in  the  gospel,  and  of  the  reputed  consti- 
tution  of  things  which  that  gospel  came  into  the  world  to  remedy  for 
t  e  elect  And  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  declare,  with  an  assumption 
of  peculiar  piety,  that  the  want  of  assent  to  the  theory  thus  promul- 
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gated  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  absence  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  con¬ 
verting  and  illuminating  grace ;  since  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  Spirit 
to  quench  the  moral  understanding  of  man  ;  and  large  numbers  of 
persons,  who  give  the  best  practical  evidence  of  being  subjects  of 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  experience  as  much  difficulty  in  the  reception 
of  that  theory  as  the  labourer,  the  philosopher,  or  the  subtle  Hindoo.” 

—pp.  21)0— 21)2. 

Upon  this  passage,  which  is  really  very  flippant  and  insulting 
towards  all  the  teachers  of  the  orthodox  system,  as  well  as  totally 
unfounded  in  many  of  its  assertions,  we  can  find  room  only  for 
two  or  three  brief  observations.  The  first  is,  how  much  wiser  and 
more  modest  would  it  have  been  for  the  author  to  wait  the  supe¬ 
rior  effects  of  his  scheme  of  reVujion  upon  the  moral  understandings 
of  men,  before  he  had  thus  published  his  anticipations.  If,  in 
converting  the  wicked  people  of  the  land,  he  had  risen  to  the 
commanding  position  of  such  preachers  as  Whitcfield,  Wesley, 
and  others,  and  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  superior  exccl- 
Icncv  of  his  scheme  was  the  cause  of  his  transcendant  success, 
his  orthodox  readers  might  then,  indeed,  have  looked  grave  and 
serious,  under  the  rebuke  he  has  administered ;  but  at  present, 
all  such  gloryings  are  vain. 

^Moreover,  Air.  White’s  recommendation  of  his  scheme  of 
religion  as  ^  more  acceptable  to  the  moral  understanding,'  etc., 
interpreted  into  scripture  language,  just  means  making  the 
wisdom  of  God  more  acceptable  to  the  carnal  hearts  or  minds 
of  men,  which  Paul  says  are  '  enmity  against  God  ;  which  cannot 
receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  they  arc  foolish¬ 
ness  unto  them,  neither  can  they  know  them  because  they  arc 
spiritually  discerned.’  We  feel  quite  satisfied  that  Paul  is  right ; 
and,  while  we  doubt  the  superior  intelligibility  of  Mr.  White’s 
scheme,  we  can  perceive  in  it  no  augury  of  greater  success,  either 
in  converting  labourers,  Sunday-school  children,  philosophers 
or  idolaters.  That  it  will  j)roducc  that  superior  kind  of  piety 
he  describes,  we  utterly  disbelieve ;  but  that  it  will  form  an 
initiative,  as  it  has  done  in  other  cases,  to  far  greater  deviations 
from  gospel  truth,  and  to  a  total  renunciation  of  spiritual  reli¬ 
gion,  as  it  recedes  further  from  orthodoxy,  is  nothing  more  than 
observation  warrants  us  to  anticipate. 

Our  last  remark  shall  be,  that  Mr.  White's  acquaintance  with 
the  opinions,  practice  and  piety  of  the  orthodox  of  various 
bodies,  lay  and  cleric<al,  learned  and  unlearned,  ought  to  have 
restrained  him  from  penning  so  essentially  false  and  slanderous 
a  description  as  that  contained  in  the  cited  passage.  He  ought 
to  know,  and  certainly  will  hereafter,  that,  if  what  is  termed  the 
easy  wisdom  of  orthodoxy  does  not  '  take  hold  of  the  warmer  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  heart,  does  not  excite  the  mental  faculties  to  vigo¬ 
rous  and  believing  action,  does  not  elicit  the  free,  graceful,  and 
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JOVOU8  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  souV  then  there  is  nothing 
elie  that  does— or  can :  for,  as  to  the  effect  of  theories  like  his  own , 
and  crude  speculations  beyond  the  terms  of  the  simple  ‘  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,'  wherever  they  have  been  introduced  and  gained  afoot- 
iiig,  they  have  uniformly  promoted  any  thing  and  every  thing 
rather  than  that  high  state  of  joyous  and  intelligent  piety  which 
he  so  warmly  desiderates.  And  assuredly  his  experience  twenty 
years  hence  will  be  as  singular  as  happy,  if  his  new  scheme  of  a 
more  credible  Christianity  should  evolve  these  predicted  capa¬ 
bilities  for  arousing  a  lost  world  to  the  call  of  salvation,  and 
preparing  a  degenerate  church  for  its  L/ord  s  final  advent. 

But  we  must  terminate  our  strictures.  If  we  have  employed 
the  language  of  rebuke  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  criticism 
and  calm  argument,  it  is  because  there  is  in  Mr.  White's  work 
so  much  that  is  offensive  and  calumnious  towards  all  orthodox 
Christians,  and  so  many  passages  better  becoming  the  flippant 
and  taunting  pen  of  infidelity  than  that  of  a  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a 
well  educated,  amiable,  and,  in  some  respects,  clever  man;  but  he 
has  entered  upon  a  course  of  speculation  for  which  his  powers  of 
abstraction  and  generalization,  as  well  as  of  criticism,  are  wholly 
incompetent.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  remain  where 
he  now  stands.  He  must  go  forw  ard  to  further  devijitions  from 
the  truth,  or  retrace  his  steps  to  principles  he  has  renounced. 
>Jo  man  would  have  remonstrated  more  warmlv  and  stre- 
nuously  against  several  of  his  opinions,  and  especially  his  denial 
of  immortality,  than  the  late  John  Foster;  and  glad  indeed 
should  we  have  been  had  he  lived  to  render  his  young  friend 
this  service.  But  his  departure  reminds  us  how  soon  all  spe¬ 
culations  must  yield  to  facts ;  and  how’  important  it  is,  while  we 
live,  that  we  should  do  nothing  calculated  in  any  degree  to  weaken 
the  force  of  Divine  threatenings,  or  confirm  the  alienated  heart, 
in  its  hatred  of  God,  and  impeachment  of  his  ways.  We  liave 
penned  our  strictures  less  for  Mr.  White,  than  for  the  Christian 
public;  and  we  have  done  so  from  a  deep  sense  of  w’hat  is  due 
to  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  the  interests  of  vital  Christianity. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  a  humiliating,  as  w’ell  as  inexplicable  fact, 
if  Mr.  W  bite  s  theory  were  the  true  one ;  that  amidst  all  the 
myriads  of  minds  employed  upon  the  Holy  {Scriptures  so  in¬ 
tently  and  for  so  long  a  period,  it  should  have  been  reserved  for 
him,  at  this  late  age,  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  true  scheme 
OF  RELIGION.  If  he  Tcally  lias  the  presumption  to  indulge  this 
romplacent  thought,  nothing  we  have  written  can  disturb  it. 
I  here  IS  however,  some  hope,  from  the  high  probabilitv  that 
further  discoveries  are  in  store  for  him ;  and  we  can  wish  him 
no  greater  joy  than  that  he  may  live  to  unravel  the  web  of  his 
own  sophistries,  as  many  other  speculators  in  theology  have  done. 


Art.  IV. — Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  Author  of  Evelina. 

Vols.  VI.  and  vii.  London:  Henry  Colburn.  1810. 

The  D’Arblay  world  is  dead  or  dying  out.  The  ideas  which 
satisfied  the  generation  of  Madame  D’Arblay  as  interpretations 
of  the  actual  and  spiritual  universe,  are  already  gone  by  and 
obsolete.  Neither  the  outward  nor  the  inward  world  is  now 
regarded  as  it  was  fifty  years  since.  To  teach  grandmothers  to 
suck  eggs,  is  just  precisely  what  every  new  generation  is  com¬ 
petent  to  do,  though  the  old  generation  are  generally  incapable 
of  receiving  the  instruction.  To  make  them  less  ignorant  than 
their  grandchildren,  the  grandmothers  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
eggs  of  the  future.  There  is  nothing  more  melancholy  in  old 
age,  than  the  incapacity  to  acquire  new  ideas.  A  growing  mind 
is  always  changing,  adding  light  to  light,  and  beauty  to  beauty. 
In  old  age,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  this  process  eeases. 
The  mind  moulders  within  a  coating  of  moss.  Opinions  stag¬ 
nate  into  prejudices.  The  wtII  of  truth,  without  the  bubbling 
up  of  fresh  springs,  or  the  agitations  of  winds  or  tides,  becomes 
putrid  and  loathsome,  and  the  water  instead  of  being  sweet  and 
clear,  is  streaked  over  with  slimy  colours.  A  child-like  credulity, 
in  favour  of  new  truth,  is  the  disposition  which  we  ought  to  cul¬ 
tivate  as  we  advance  in  years.  The  maxims  which  recommend 
suspicion  as  the  best  state  of  the  mind,  in  reference  to  new 
ideas,  are  just  prescriptions  for  darkening  and  deadening  the 
soul. 

Madame  D’Arblay  has  not  been  long  under  the  sod,  and  yet 
she  long  outlived  the  crop  of  opinions  which  she  cherished  as 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  eternal  truth.  She  was  a  worshipper 
of  feudal  aristocracy  and  hereditary  monarchy,  in  the  persons  of 
the  French  and  English  nobility,  and  of  George  the  in,  and 
Louis  the  xvi.  For  us  and  our  readers,  therefore,  for  all  the 
active  minds  of  this  age,  all  the  parts  of  her  books  which 
embody  this  worship,  have  only  an  antiquarian  and  historical 
interest  and  value.  Madame  D’Arblay  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing  the  conduct  and  preserving  the  conversation  of  men 
and  women  who  have  helped  to  make  the  world  wiser  and 
better.  Her  prejudices,  however,  blinded  her  to  their  splen¬ 
dours.  The  companion  often  of  people  of  genius,  she  was  led  to 
leave  their  talk  comparatively  unrecorded,  while  she  devotes 
tedious  pages  to  the  tattle  of  the  princesses,  and  vapid  decla¬ 
mations  on  the  woes  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  sixth  volume  embraces  the  nineteen  years  which 

•r 

intervened  between  1793  and  1812.  We  have  found  in  it 
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some  glimpses  of  personages  whom  it  will  always  be  interesting 
to  see  and  hear.  Edmund  Burke  and  his  wife  are  saying 
pleasant  congratulations  on  the  marriage  of  the  author  of  Eve- 
liiia,  who  returns  the  warmest  thanks  through  her  father  to  the 
very  amiable  Mrs.  Burke.^  Ilanuah  More  is  profoundly  sorry  j 
a  twelve  month  of  ill  health  has  made  her  incapable  of  doing 
what  she  wished  for  the  subscription  for  the  French  emigrant 
clerg}\  M.  Talleyrand  is  in  England,  but  under  a  notice  to 
quit.  '  I  am  sorry  for  the  sorrow^  writes  Madame  D’Arblay  in 
February  1791.^ — 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  sorrow  I  am  sure  Mr.  Burke’ wdll  feel  for 
the  loss  of  his  brother,  announced  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  paper  yesterday. 
Besides,  he  was  a  comic,  good-humoured,  entertaining  man,  though 
not  bashful. 

*  What  an  excellent  opening  Mr.  Canning  has  made  at  last !  Entre 
noug  soitdit,  1  remember,  when  at  Windsor,  that  I  was  told  Mr.  Fox 
came  to  Eaton  purposely  to  engage  to  himself  that  young  man,  from 
the  already  great  promise  of  his  rising  abilities ;  and  he  made  dinners 
for  him  and  his  nephew.  Lord  Holland,  to  teach  them  political  les¬ 
sons.  It  must  have  had  an  odd  effect  upon  him,  1  think,  to  hear 
such  a  speech  from  his  disciple.  Mr.  Lock  now  sends  us  the  papers 
for  the  debates  every  two  or  three  days ;  he  cannot  quicker,  as  his 
own  household  readers  are  so  numerous.  I  see  almost  nothing  of 
Mr.  Windham  in  them;  which  vexes  me:  but  I  sec  Mr.  Windham  in 
Mr.  Canning.* — p.  19. 

Edmund  Burke  and  his  brother  Charles  James  Fox,  and  his 
pupils  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Holland,  arc  all  to  be  seen  in  this 
extract.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  in  young 
men,  features  of  the  models  they  have  admired.  Madame 
IVArblay  saw  M  indham  in  Canning.  It  will  be  a  good  subject 
for  a  new  paragraph  in  the  next  edition  of  Robert  Bell’s  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Canning,  to  shew  in  him  the  traces  of  Windham ;  and 
why  they  were  more  visible  than  the  effects  of  his  instructor 
Fox. 

Here  is  a  view  of  another  affliction  which  has  befallen  Edmund 
Burke.  The  affecting  scene  took  place  in  a  house  in  Cromwell 
Lane,  Old  Brompton.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  this  house 
stands  (iloucester  Lodge,  in  which  the  career  of  George  Canning 
came  to  a  close.  Canning  appeared  in  the  skies  when  the  clouds 
settled  on  Burke.  W'ithin  a  furlong  of  the  spot  where  Edmund 
Burke  mourned  over  the  extinction  of  the  career  of  his  son,  the 

Premier  Canning,  successful  and  heart  broken  found  the  rest  of 
death. 


^  death  of 

}oung  Mr.  Burke!  Whnl  a  dreadful  blow  upon  his  father  and 
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mother  ;  to  come  at  the  instant  of  the  son's  highest  and  most  honour¬ 
able  advancement,  and  of  the  father's  retreat  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family  from  public  life!  His  brother,  too,  gone  so  lately!  I  am 
most  sincerely  sorry,  indeed,  and  quite  shocked,  as  there  seemed  so 
little  suspicion  of  such  an  event’s  approach,  by  your  account  of  the 
joy  caused  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  kindness.  I'ray  tell  me  if  you  hear 
how  poor  Mr.  Burke  and  his  most  amiable  wife  endure  this  calamity, 
and  how  they  are.' — p.  30. 

In  1795,  Siddons  and  Kemble  aeted  in  Madame  D’Arblay’a 
unsuccessful  tragedy  of  ‘Edwy  and  Elgiva.^  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  exhibited  the  greatest  good  will  for  its  reception,  and  Mr. 
Cumberland  consoled  Dr.  Burney  for  ‘  wdiat  happened  at  Drury 
Lane,'  by  saying  he  could  have  told  it  iVamncey  for  the  players 
had  given  tlie  play  an  ill  name.  This  was  rich  consolation  from 
a  man  who  was  producing  Ins  three  successful  new  plays  in  one 
season.  Dr.  Burnev  w  rites  : — 

'  The  club  has  been  very  much  crowded  this  season.  Mr.  Fox 
was  at  the  last,  and  Windham  !  who,  coming  late,  did  not  put  a  good 
lace  on  the  discovery:  however,  all  were  very  loquacious  and  good- 
humoured.  We  have  vacancies.  Poor  Sir  William  Jones  has 
occasioned  one — but  black  balls  have  been  plenty.  Three  or 
four  d — lish  democrats,  Dicu  mvrei !  have  had  Ihe  door  shut  upon 
'em.'— p,  37. 

What  these  democrats  thought,  w^c  may  infer  from  perhaps 
the  most  amusing  passage  in  the  volume,  in  which  Dr.  Burney 
dramatically  relates  how  he  floored  ]\Ir.  Erskinc  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  : — 

‘  1  must  tell  you  what  happened  at  Mrs.  Crewe’s  dtjeiiner,  I 
arrived  late,  and  met  many  people  coming  away,  but  still  found  the 
house  and  gardens  full  of  fashionables.  It  was  a  cold-lunch  day, 
and,  after  eating  was  over,  people  went  into  the  bit  of  a  garden  to  a 
lottery,  or  to  take  a  turn.  Among  the  peripatetico-politicians,  there 
was  Lord  Sheflield,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Canning,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  et  ceteras,  and  Mr.  Erskine.  On  meeting  him  and  Mrs. 
Erskine,  we  renewed  last  year's  acquaintance.  After  we  had  passed 
each  other  several  times,  we  got  into  conversation,  and  what  do  you 
think  about,  but  the  reform  of  parliament?  Retold  me  his  whole 
plan  of  virtuous  representation ; — what  new  county  members  were 
to  be  added,  what  rotten  boroughs  destroyed ;  and  his  ideas  of  keep¬ 
ing  down  corruption  from  ruining  the  state.  It  is  not  to  be  quite 
universal  suffrage  at  elections,  which  are  to  be  triennial,  &c.  &c. 

*  *  Well,  but,'  says  I,  quietly,  ‘  can  government  go  on  without  in¬ 
fluence,  or  a  majority,  when  its  measures  are  good?' 

‘‘Oh,  yes;  the  people  will  be  in  good  humour,  and  easily 
governed.’ 
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*  *  But,  iny  good  sir  !*—you,  who  undorstand  those  things  so  much 
better  than  I,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
them,  if  the  present  constitution  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  is 
allowed  to  subsist,  but  to  make  it  easy  to  pull  down  a  minister,  at 
least!  and  if  it  is  rendered  easy  to  pull  down  Mr.  Pitt,  will  it  not  be 
easy,  likewise,  to  poll  down  Mr.  Fox,  or  any  successor? 

*  lie  did  not  seem  prepared  for  so  queer  a  question  j  he  shuffled 
about,  and  gave  me  an  equivocal  No,  which  more  clearly  said  Yes. 
All  this  while  he  had  hold  of  my  arm,  and  people  stared  at  our  inti¬ 
macy,  while  that  rogue  Mrs.  Crewe  and  the  Marchioness  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  were  upstairs,  sitting  at  a  window,  wondering  and  laughing  at 
our  confabulation.* — pp.  42,  43. 


Madame  D^Vrblay  writes  to  her  father  ^  how  she  would  have 
enjoyed  being  with  that  rogue/  as  he  calls  Mrs.  Crewe,  ^  peering 
at  him  and  Sir.  Erskine  confabbing  so  lovingly.' 

Dr.  Burney,  in  his  discussion  with  Mr.  Erskine,  was  only 
doing — respecting  parliamentary  reform — what  hundreds  of  in¬ 
telligent  gentleman  were  doing  lately  upon  free  trade,  and  so 
will  do  for  some  years  to  come  upon  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  lie  was  triumphantly  darkening  his  mind;  he  was 
dragging  himself  behind  his  age  with  a  chuekle  of  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  at  his  own  cleverness;  he  wjis  complacently  stultifying 
himself  in  referenee  to  the  future.  A  wdser  man  would  have 
avoided  seeming  a  dotard  to  his  grandchildren.  Wise  old  men 
know  that  they  need  nothing  more  for  their  mental  and  spiritual 
growth,  than  to  retain  under  gray  hairs  the  teachableness  of 
little  children.  Nothing  is  more  weakening  to  the  intellect  tlian 
the  self-satisfaction  of  the  controversialist.  To  hide  new  truths 
from  our  minds,  we  have  only  to  argue  against  them.  To  be 
hermetically  scaled  into  a  prejudice,  we  have  only  to  defeat  our 
opponents  in  debating  it. 


There  arc  some  traits  of  Warren  Hastings.  Dr.  Burnev  re¬ 
joices  over  having  called  on  him  during  his  trial,  when  his  ac¬ 
quittal  was  doubtful,  and  thus  got  the  start  of  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  who  called  iipon  him  after  his  acquittal.  Ilastiniis 
returns  the  obligation  characteristically,  Madame  D'Arblay 
was  publishing  a  book  by  subscription.  M  hen  told  what  was 
going  forward,  he  gave  a  great  jump  and  exclaimed— ‘  Well, 
then,  now  I  can  serve  her,  thank  Heaven,  and  I  will.  I  will 
write  to  Anderson  to  engage  Scotland,  and  I  will  attack  the 
hast  Indies  myself.' 

By  September,  1797,  Edmund  Burke  was  dead,  Dr.  Burney 
havmg  only  attended  his  funeral  and  been  properly  measured 
for  Ins  mourmng  rinj:.  In  the  end  of  this  month.  Dr  Burney 
pays  a  visU  to  Dr.  Ilerschel,  at  Slough. 
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‘  Lord  Chesterfield  had  unexpectedly  been  obliged  to  go  to  town 
by  indisposition.  Though  I  was  asked  to  aliglit  and  take  refresh¬ 
ment,  1  departed  immediately,  intending  to  dine  and  lie  at  Windsor, 
to  be  near  Dr.  Ilerschel,  with  whom  a  visit  had  been  arranged  by 
letter.  But  as  1  was  now  at  liberty  to  make  that  visit  at  any  time  of 
the  day  I  pleased,  I  drove  through  Slough  in  my  way  to  Windsor,  in 
order  to  ask  at  Dr.  Herschers  door  when  my  visit  would  be  least  in¬ 
convenient  to  him — that  night  or  next  morning.  The  good  soul  was 
at  dinner,  but  came  to  the  door  himself,  to  press  me  to  alight  imme¬ 
diately  and  partake  of  his  family  repast ;  and  this  he  did  so  heartily 
that  I  could  not  resist.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  at  table,  four 
ladies,  and  a  little  boy  about  the  age  and  size  of  Martin.  1  was 
quite  shocked  at  seeing  so  many  females:  I  expected  (not  knowing 
that  Ilerschel  was  married)  only  to  have  found  Miss  Ilerschel ;  but 
there  was  a  very  old  lady,  the  mother,  I  believe,  of  Mrs.  Ilerschel, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  table  herself,  and  a  Scots  lady  (a  Miss 
Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  an  eminent  astrono¬ 
mer),  Miss  Herschel,  and  the  little  boy.  I  expressed  my  concern 
and  shame  at  disturbing  them  at  this  time  of  the  day ;  told  my  story, 
at  which  they  were  so  cruel  as  to  rejoice,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say 
they  rejoiced  at  the  accident  which  had  brought  me  there,  and  hoped 
I  would  send  my  carriage  away,  and  take  a  bed  with  them.  They 
were  sorry  they  liad  no  stables  for  my  horses.  I  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary,  you  may  be  sure,  to  faire  la  petite  houche^  but  in  spite  of  my 
blushes  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  my  trunk  being  taken  in,  and  the 
car  sent  to  the  inn  just  by. 

'  We  soon  grew  acquainted, — T  mean  the  ladies  and  I ;  and  before 
dinner  was  over  we  seemed  old  friends  just  met  after  a  long  absence. 
Mrs.  Herschel  is  sensible,  good-humoured,  unpretending,  and  well- 
bred  ;  Miss  Herschel  all  shyness  and  virgin  modesty  ;  the  Scots  lady 
sensible  and  harmless,  and  the  little  boy  entertaining,  promising,  and 
comical.  Herschel,  you  know,  and  everybody  knows,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  well-bred  natural  characters  of  the  present  age,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  astronomer. 

‘  Your  health  w'as  drunk  after  dinner  (put  that  into  your  pocket) ; 
and  after  much  social  conversation  and  a  few  hearty  laughs,  the  ladies 
proposed  to  take  a  walk,  in  order,  I  believe,  to  leave  Herschel  and 
me  together.  We  walked  and  talked  round  his  great  telescopes  till 
it  grew  damp  and  dusk,  then  retreated  into  his  study  to  philosophize. 

*  1  had  a  string  of  questions  ready  to  ask,  and  astronomical  diffi¬ 
culties  to  solve,  which,  with  looking  at  curious  books  and  instruments, 
filled  up  the  time  charmingly  till  tea,  which  being  drank  with  the 
ladies,  we  two  retired  again  to  the  starry.  Now  having  paved  the 
way,  we  began  to  talk  of  my  poetical  plan,  and  he  pressed  me  to  read 
what  I  had  done.  Heaven  help  his  head  !  my  eight  books,  of  from 
400  to  820  lines,  would  require  two  or  three  days  to  read.  He  made 
me  unpack  my  trunk  for  my  MS.,  from  which  1  read  him  the  titles  of 
the  chapters,  and  begged  he  would  choose  any  book  or  character  of 
a  great  astronomer  he  pleased.  ‘  Oh,  let  us  have  the  beginning.*  I 
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read  him  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  lines  of  the  exordium,  and  then 
said  1  rather  wished  to  come  to  modern  times  ;  I  was  more  certain  ol 
my  ground  in  high  antiquity  than  after  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and 
began  my  eighth  chapter,  entirely  on  Newton  and  his  system.  He 
gave  me  the  greatest  encouragement ;  said  repeatedly  that  1  perfectly 
understood  what  I  was  writing  about;  and  only  stopped  me  at  two 
places  :  one  was  at  a  word  too  strong  for  what  1  had  to  describe,  and 
the  other  at  one  too  weak.  The  doctrine  he  allowed  to  be  quite 
orthodox,  concerning  gravitation,  refraction,  reflection,  optics,  comets, 
magnitudes,  distances,  revolutions,  &c.  6cc.,  but  made  a  discovery  to 
ino  which,  had  1  known  sooner,  w'ould  have  overset  me,  and  pre¬ 
vented  my  reading  any  part  of  my  work  i  he  said  he  had  almost 
always  had  an  aversion  to  poetry,  which  he  regarded  as  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fine  words,  without  any  useful  meaning  or  adherence  to 
truth ;  but  that,  when  truth  and  science  were  united  to  these  fine 
words,  he  liked  poetry  very  well ;  and  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
ho  made  me  read  as  much  of  another  chapter  on  Des  Cartes,  &c.,  as 
the  lime  would  allow,  as  I  had  ordered  my  carriage  at  twelve.  1  read, 
talked,  asked  questions,  and  looked  at  books  and  instruments  till 
near  one,  when  I  set  off  for  Chelsea.’ — pp.  125 — 128. 

An  interchange  of  visits  gives  us  a  charming  description  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 


*  Mr.  Barbauld  is  a  dissenting  minister — an  author  also,  but  1 
am  unacquainted  with  his  works.  They  were  in  our  little  dining- 
parlour — the  only  one  that  has  any  chairs  in  it — and  began  apologies 
ibr  their  visit ;  but  I  interrupted  and  finished  them  with  my  thanks. 
She  is  much  altered,  but  not  for  the  worst  to  me,  though  she  is  for 
herself,  since  the  flight  of  her  youth,  which  is  evident,  has  taken  also 
with  it  a  great  portion  of  an  almost  set  smile,  which  had  an  air  of 
determined  complacence  and  prepared  acquiescence  that  seemed  to 
result  from  a  sweetness  which  never  risked  being  off  guard.  1  re¬ 
member  Mrs.  Chapone’s  saying  to  me,  after  our  interview,  *  She  is  a 
very  good  young  woman,  as  well  ns  replete  with  talents;  but  why 
must  one  always  smile  so  ?  It  makes  my  poor  jaws  ache  to  look  at 
her.’  * 


*  MTe  talked,  of  course,  of  that  excellent  lady  ;  and  you  will  believe 
I  did  not  quote  her  notions  of  smiling.  The  Burrows  family,  she 
told  me,  was  quite  broken  up  ;  old  Mrs.  Amy  alone  remaining  alive. 
Her  brother.  Dr.  Aiken,  with  his  family,  were  passing  the  summer  at 
Dorking,  on  account  of  his  ill-health,  the  air  of  that  town  having  been 
recommended  for  his  complaints.  Ihe  Barbaulds  were  come  to  spend 
some  time  wdth  him,  and  would  not  be  so  near  without  renewing  their 
tcquainlanco.  They  had  been  walking  in  Norbury  Park,  which  they 
admired  very  much;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  very  elegantly  said,  ‘  If 
there  was  such  a  public  officer  as  a  legislator  of  taste,  Mr.  Lock 
ought  to  bo  chosen  for  it.* 


They  inquired  much  about  M.  D  Arblay,  who  was  working  in  his 
garden,  and  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  dressing  to  appear.  They 
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desired  to  see  Alex,  and  I  produced  him  ;  and  his  uithographicul 
feats  were  very  well-timed  here,  lor  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Ilarbauld  said 
*  What  is  your  name,  you  pretty  creature  ?  *  he  sturdily  answered, 

‘  B,  O,  Y,  boy. 

‘  Almost  all  our  discourse  was  upon  the  Irish  rebellion.  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld  is  a  very  little,  diminutive  figure,  but  well-bred'and  sensible. 

‘  1  borrowed  her  poems,  afterwards,  of  Mr.  Daniel,  who  chanced 
to  have  them,  and  have  read  them  with  much  esteem  of  the  piety  and 
worth  they  exhibit,  eaid  real  admiration  of  the  last  amongst  them, 
which  is  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberlorce  in  favour  of  the  demolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  in  which  her  energy  seems  to  spring  from  the  real 
spirit  of  virtue,  sulfering  at  the  luxurious  depravity  which  can  tolerate, 
in  a  free  land,  so  unjust,  cruel,  and  abominable  a  traffic. 

'  We  returned  their  visit  together  in  a  few  days,  at  Dr.  Aiken’s 
lodgings,  at  Dorking,  where,  as  she  permitted  M.  D’Arbly  to  speak 
French,  they  had  a  very  animated  discourse  upon  buildings,  French 
and  English,  each  supporting  those  of  their  own  country  with  great 
spirit,  but  my  monsieur,  to  own  the  truth,  having  greatly  tlie  advan¬ 
tage  both  in  manner  and  argument,  lie  was  in  spirits,  and  came 
forth  with  his  best  exertions.  Dr.  Aiken  looks  very  sickly,  but  is 
said  to  be  better :  he  has  a  good  countenance.* 

A  portrait  of  the  intellectual  and  voluptuous  face  of  Madame 
De  Stael  fronts  this  volume.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  respect¬ 
ing  her,  except  an  account  of  the  reluctance  of  Madame  D^Vrblay 
to  know  her  in  Paris.  Poor  Dc  Stael  lay  under  suspicions,  both 
in  England  and  France,  of  being  an  improper  lady.  Generous 
to  a  marvel,  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  friends,  returning 
good  for  evil  to  her  enemies — exhibiting  virtues  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  character  whatever — Madame  De  Stael  could  not 
be  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  D’Arblay, 
because  her  misfortunes  had  been  distorted,  and  her  conduct 
maligned  by  scandalous  tongues.  Madame  D^Vrbhiy  saw  good 
and  grand  qualities  in  the  acts  of  De  Stael,  which  she  knew,  yet 
could  not  perceive,  that  in  what  was  unknown,  the  same  quali¬ 
ties  must  have  been  at  work  just  because  Dc  Stael  could  not 
cease  to  be  herself.  However  much  the  literary  student  may 
regret  what  deprives  him  of  some  views  of  a  nobly  gifted 
woman,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Madame  D’Arblay  was  right, 
according  to  the  convention  of  English  propriety.  A  higlier 
morality,  a  code  of  conduct  nearer  the  example  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good,  would  have  regarded,  interpreted,  and 
treated  the  character  of  Dc  Stael  as  a  whole. 
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_ Tfif  Life  of  a  Negro  Slave,  Re-edited  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Barnard. 

Norwich :  C.  Muskett.  London :  Hamilton  and  Adams,  pp.  245. 

Tins  little  volume  is  the  faithful  narrative  of  a  black  man  who 
lived  forty  years  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgjia,  as 
a  slave  under  different*  masters.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
wages  paid  bv  the  slaveholders  of  the  south,  of  their  treatment 
of  the  slaves*  and  of  the  morals  amongst  the  cotton  planters ; 
and  contains  a  relation  of  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  a  fugitive 
slave  who  twice  escaped  from  the  cotton  country.  Ihe  history 
of  liis  life  was  dictated  to  a  gentleman  in  America,  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferer  himself,  and  first  published  in  that  country ; 
but  the  book  being  out  of  print,  and  not  attainable  in  Lngland, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  offer  a  new  edition,  w  hich  is 
rendered  more  fit  for  the  juvenile  reader,  by  some  omissions  of 
necessary  and  horrible,  details  and  by  several  judicious 
abridgements. 

The  celebrated  John  Weslev  said  truly  that  'American 
slavery  is  the  vilest  beneath  the  sun.’  And  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  no  other  proof  is  required  than  an  examination  of  the 
statute  books  of  the  American  slave  states.  Sending  mission¬ 
aries  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  the  Americans  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  maintain  heathenism  at  home  by  special  enactments;  and  to 
make  the  serious  offence  of  teaching  their  slaves  the  Gospel, 
punishable  with  death. 

Hut  there  is  another  testimony  as  strong  as  that  found  in  the 
statute  books.  We  refer  to  what  may  be  collected  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  slave  states;  the  public  testimony  of  the 
slaveholder  and  wrong-doer  himself :  the  open  admission  of 
the  men  who  have  the  strongest  interest  in  keeping  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  their  system  out  of  sight.  Having,  however,  framed 
iniquity  by  law,  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  hide  it.  For  the 
recovery  of  their  runaway  property  they  are  compelled  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  public  journals,  and,  that  it  may  be  identified,  they 
arc  under  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  describing  the  marks  of 
the  whip  ou  the  backs  of  women,  the  iron  collars  about  the 
neck,  the  gunshot  wounds,  and  the  scars  left  by  the  teeth  of 
dogs,  or  by  the  branding  iron. 

The  following  specimens  will  be  sufficient;  they  are  faithfully 
transcribed  from  southern  papers  : — 

•  \QO  Dollars  reward.— Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  six  weeks 

^ ^  fellow,  sloops  considerably  in  walk¬ 
ing.  1  be  other  is  a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  of  a  very  black  colour 
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and  large  cheeks ;  has  a  scar  over  one  eye,  also  one  on  his  leg  from 
t  le  bite  of  a  dog,  and  a  burn  on  his  body  from  a  hot  iron  in  the 
shape  of  a  T.  J.  A.  Dillahunty.* 

‘New  Orleans. 

‘  200  Dollars  reward. — Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  certain 
negro  man,  named  Ben.  He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
chunky  made,  yellow  complexion,  and  has  but  one  eye  ;  also  another 
negro,  called  Higdon ;  he  is  stout  made,  tall,  and  very  black,  with 
large  lips. 

‘  I  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  of  the  above  negroes,  to 
be  delivered  to  me,  or  confined  in  the  jail  of  Lenoir  country,  or  for 
killing  of  thrm,  so  that  I  can  see  them.  Masters  of  vessels  and  all 
others  are  cautioned  against  harbouring,  employing,  or  carrying 
them  awaVi  under  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

‘  Lenoir  county.  ‘  W.  CoBB.* 

Such  is  American  slavery.  The  little  volume  before  us  con¬ 
tains  the  story  of  a  slave,  written  from  his  own  statements. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  effort  on  his  part  to  make  the 
picture  one  of  entire  darkness ;  he  details  everything  of  a  miti¬ 
gating  character  which  fell  under  his  observation,  and  even  the 
cruel  deception  practised  by  his  master  did  not  render  him 
unmindful  of  early  kindness.  Believing,  as  w^e  do,  that  this 
narrative  is  one  of  truth,  that  it  presents  an  unexaggerated 
picture  of  slavery  as  it  exists  on  the  cotton  plantations  of  the 
south,  we  particularly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
young,  not  doubting  that  it  will  awaken  in  all  who  read  it,  such 
strong  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  as  must  manifest  itself  in 
active  exertions  for  their  deliverance. 

After  a  variety  of  ehanges,  some  for  the  better,  some  for  the 
worse,  Charles  Ball,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  negro,  lost 
his  master  by  death.  ^  He  died  in  May,  and  I  followed  him 
to  the  grave  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  1  felt  that  I  had  lost  the 
only  friend  that  could  protect  me  against  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  to  which  slaves  on  a  cotton  plantation  are  subject.^ 
He  determined  at  all  hazards  to  run  away,  and  before  August, 
had  completed  all  his  preparations  with  such  secresy,  that  no 
one  suspected  his  design  : — 

‘  I  only  waited  the  ripening  of  the  corn.  On  the  eighth  of  August 
I  perceived  that  nearly  half  the  ears  were  so  far  grown,  that  on  being 
roasted,  they  alTorded  a  food  on  which  a  man  could  live  pretty  well ; 
and  I  resolved  that  the  next  day  I  would  take  leave  of  this  plantation 
for  ever. 

‘  I  now  took  to  the  forest,  keeping  as  nearly  as  I  could  in  a  north¬ 
ern  course  all  the  afternoon.  At  night  1  lay  down  and  slept 
soundly,  and  when  I  awoke  and  could  see  my  way,  I  walked  on  till 
I  came  to  a  river,  which  I  knew  must  be  the  Appalachie.  I  sat 
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down  on  the  bank  and  made  my  breakfast,  using  my  meal  very 
sparingly,  as  my  most  valuable  treasure,  though  I  had  in  my  pocket 
three  Spanish  dollars,  which,  however,  could  not  avail  me  anything. 
The  mcrning  was  sultry,  and  the  thickets  along  the  margin  m  ^he 
river  teemed  with  insects  and  reptiles.  After  taking  my  breakfast, 

I  prepared  to  cross  the  river,  which  was  here  about  a  hundred  yards 
wide,  with  a  sluggish  and  deep  current,  too  deep  to  be  waded,  and 
i  prepared  to  cross  it  by  swimming,  which  in  my  youth  I  had  learned 
in  the  Patuxent.  I  stripped  myself,  bound  my  clothes  on  the  top  of 
my  knapsack,  with  my  bag  of  meal  above  my  clothes  j  then  di awing 
the  knapsack  close  to  my  head,  1  threw  myself  into  the  river.  1  kept 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  when  I  had  reached  it, 
1  turned  round  to  view  the  place  from  which  I  had  set  out  on  niy 
aquatic  passage;  but  my  eye  was  arrested  by  an  object  nearer  than 
the  opposite  shore.  Within  tw^enty  feet  of  me,  in  the  very  line  I  had 
pursued,  was  a  large  alligator,  moving  in  full  pursuit  of  me,  w  ith  his 
nose  just  above  the  surface,  in  the  position  which  that  creature  takes 
when  chasing  his  prey.  The  alligator  can  swim  more  than  tw  ice  as 
fast  as  a  man,  and  had  I  remained  ten  seconds  longer  in  the  water, 

I  should  have  been  drawn  to  the  bottom . I  travelled  all 

day  in  the  woods ;  but  a  short  time  before  sunset,  came  within  view 
of  an  opening  in  the  forest,  which  I  supposed  to  be  cleared  fields; 
but,  on  a  closer  examination,  finding  no  fences  or  other  enclosure, 
round  it,  I  advanced  into  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  open  savannah, 
with  a  small  stream  of  water  creeping  slowdy  through  it.  At  the 
lower  side  of  the  open  space  were  the  remains  of  an  old  beaver  dam 
the  central  part  of  which  had  been  broken  away  by  the  stream. 
Around  the  margin  of  this  former  pond  I  observed  several  decayed 
beaver  lodges,  and  many  stumps  of  small  trees  ;  these  had  been  cut 
down  by  this  industrious  little  nation,  which  had  fled  at  the  approach 
of  white  people,  and  had  gone  to  seek  refuge  in  the  deepest  solitudes 
of  the  forest,  from  the  glance  of  every  human  eye.’ 

After  again  sleeping  in  the  forest  as  well  as  it  was  possible, 
considering  the^  deafening  chorus  made  by  the  owls,  which  are 
ver}"  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  south,  he  continued  his  course 
north  towards  Man  kind,  keeping  a  continual  look-out  for  plan¬ 
tations,  and  listening  attentively  to  every  noise  he  heard  among 
the  trees.  He  soon  finds  out  tliat  lie  is  pursued,  and  lies  in 
TOuccalmcnt,  while  a  party  passes  so  near  that  he  hears  one  of 
them  express  his  opinion  '  that  the  fellow’  had  not  come  this  way 
at  all.  The  obscurity  caused  bv  the  fog  saved  him  this  time, 
and  after  remaining  in  the  water  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  came 
ou  ,  wrung  his  wet  clothes,  and  ascended  a  hill  to  view  the 
country.  He  found  that  he  was  near  the  residence  of  a  gentle- 
kindly  entertained  his  master  and  himself  some 
fk^  went  to  and  returned  from  Savannah 

un  the  waggon.  Although  this  gentleman  had  told  me  to 
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come  and  see  him  if  ever  I  passed  this  way  again,  I  knew,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  benevolence  of  his  character,  that  to  see  a 
rufiaway  slave  on  his  premises,  and  not  cause  him  to  be  appre- 
hendeJ  and  sent  home,  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
honourable  acts  which  a  southern  planter  could  commit.  It 
was  like  throwing  oneself  iu  the  way  of  a  lion,  who  is  known 
sometimes  to  spare  those  whom  he  might  destroy,  yet  I  resolved 
to  approach  this  planter,  and  tell  him  my  story.  I  did  so.  At 
first  he  did  not  know  me ;  but  I  reminded  him  of  having  been 
at  his  house.  I  told  him  I  was  a  runaway — that  my  master  was 
dead — that  my  mistress  was  so  cruel  I  could  not  live  with  her, 
showing  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  scars  on  my  back.  After  a 
sliort  silence,  the  gentleman  said,  *  Charles,  I  will  not  betray 
you  ;  but  you  must  not  stay  here.  It  must  not  be  known  that 
you  were  on  this  plantation,  and  that  I  saw  and  conversed  with 
you :  however,  as  I  suppose  you  are  hungry,  you  may  go  into 
the  kitchen  and  get  your  breakfast  with  my  house  servants.’  Here 
he  was  kindly  treated,  and  a  black  man  brought  him  a  dollar  and 
a  packet  of  bread  and  meat,  telling  him  that  his  master  desired 
him  to  leave  the  premises  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  break¬ 
fast.  Passing  through  Virginia,  he  at  length  almost  touches  the 
borders  of  Maryland,  and  his  anxiety  to  reach  his  home  and 
revisit  his  wife  and  children,  quite  overcoming  his  prudence,  he 
incautiously  travels  till  daybreak,  and  is  seen  by  a  white  man, 
who  called  to  him  to  stop.  Not  heeding  him,  the  man  shot  at 
him,  and,  receiving  the  contents  of  the  gun  in  his  legs,  Charles 
fell,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  people,  who  beat  him  till  he 
was  almost  senseless.  A  justice  of  the  peace  was  then  sent  for, 
who  reprimanded  those  who  had  so  unmercifully  beaten  the  poor 
man,  and  after  having  asked  Charles  a  few  questions,  told  him 
it  was  his  duty  to  send  him  to  prison.  Here  a  surgeon  dressed 
his  wounds,  and  he  had  a  sufficient  daily  allowance  of  food 
brought  to  him.  He  remained  in  prison  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  had  quite  recovered  from  his  wounds,  when  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  means  of  escape  : 

‘This  day  appeared  like  a  week  to  me,  but  when  night  at  length 
came,  I  disengaged  myself  from  my  irons,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
bolt,  wrenched  away  the  large  staples  that  held  one  end  of  the  bar 
across  the  door,  the  hasps  of  which  were  easily  drawn  away,  and  it 
swung  open  of  its  own  weight.  I  now  walked  into  the  jail  yard,  and 
found  all  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lights  burning  in  the 
village  windows.  At  first  I  moved  slowly  along  the  road ;  then 
quickening  my  pace,  I  ran  along  the  highway  till  I  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  jail ;  I  here  took  to  the  woods,  and  travelled  all  night 
in  a  northerly  direction.  At  day-break  I  hid  myself  in  a  cedar 
thicket  until  the  evening  without  anything  to  eat.  On  the  second 
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nieht  1  crossed  the  Potomac,  at  Hoe’s  ferry,  in  a  small  boat,  and 
the  night  following  crossed  the  Patuxent  in  a  canoe,  which  I  found 

chained  by  the  shore.  ,  .  ,  r  r  > 

*  About  one  in  the  morning  I  reached  the  door  of  my  wile  s  cabin, 

but  it  was  five  minutes  before  I  could  summon  fortitude  to  knock  at 
it.  At  length  I  rapped  lightly,  and  was  immediately  asked,  in  the 
well  known  voice  of  my  wife,  ‘  Who  is  there  ?*  I  replied,  *  Charles.* 
She  then  came  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  slowly,  said,  ‘  Who  is  this 
that  speaks  so  much  like  my  husband?’  I  then  rushed  into  the 
cabin  and  made  myself  known  to  her,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  convince  her  that  I  was  really  her  husband,  returned  home 
from  Georgia.  The  children  were  then  called  up,  but  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  me.’ 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts,  and  if  we  have  not  already 
given  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  procure  the  volumes  and 
judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves,  we  shall  be  willing  to  confess 
that  we  have  executed  our  task  but  ill. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Free  Trade  Societies  in  Paris,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Havre,  etc.  France,  1846. 

2.  Protests  of  the  General  Councils  of  the  Lower  Seine,  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  Moselle  against  Free  Trade.  France,  1846. 

3.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Anti- Free-Trade  Society  of  France,  Paris, 
1846. 

4.  The  Proceedings  of  the  (prohibited)  Working  Men's  Society  upon  the 
Subject  of  Free  Trade.  Paris,  1846. 

Ir  R  distinct  conclusion  cannot  yet  be  drawn  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  France,  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  influence  upon  the  public  at  large,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  a  considerable  advance  being  already  made 
towai^s  a  satisfactoiy’  opening  of  the  subject  in  that  country  ; 
and  it  is  something  worse  than  absurd  to  assert,  with  the 
‘  Standard,’  that  it  is  a  subject  ‘  detested’  by  the  French  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  the  movement  has  spread 
fast  and  far,  with  much  acceptance,  since  the  Government  last 
year  submitted  to  a  deliberative  body  in  Paris  the  admission  of 
foreign  iron  into  France  free  of  duty  for  ship-building.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  movement  comprehends  all  branches  of  trade ;  and  the 
leaders  of  almost  all  the  great  political  parties  have  declared 
their  opinions  to  be  ac  least  favourable  to  the  principle  of  free- 
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(lom,  hltlionjjh  sotne  of  tliem  strenuously  oppose  its  immediate 
application  to  France.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  those  who  from  various  motives  oppose  free  trade  with  Enj;- 
land  are  pow  crfnl,  whilst  our  advocates  are  not  always  judicious. 

The  declarations  of  the  respective  parties  will  convey  a  correct 
view  of  the  present  state  of  a  question  in  France,  the  settlement 
of  which,  in  conformity  with  our  recent  policy  and  with  its  legiti- 
conscquenccs,  is  no  less  important  to  us  than  to  the  French 
people  themselves.  The  French  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise  when  they  raised  the  point  of  admitting  foreign 
iron  for  ship-building  free  of  duty,  at  the  very  time  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declared  his  change  of  opinion.  They  shrunk  back, 
therefore,  so  soon  as  they  found  themselves  almost  pledged 
to  a  similar  change  at  an  inconvenient  season.  Hut  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  their  proposal  was  received,  showed  that  the 
minds  of  many  w  ere  favourable  to  the  new*  ideas,  and  the  times 
propitious  for  their  general  adoption.  This  has  been  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  President  of  the  Marseilles  Free  Trade  Society. 

‘  It  is  the  political  state  of  all  Europe  that  has  rcjilly  originated  the 
present  disposition  of  the  most  intelligent  men  to  study  deeply  how  far 
the  doctrines  of  our  French  economist  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
ap])licable  to  this  period  of  general  peace.  The  reform  of  the  English 
tariff*  has  certainly  hastened  our  w'ork  in  France ;  but  this  would  have 
produced  little  effect,  if  the  times  were  not  propitious  to  a  change. 
Napoleon’s  w^ars  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the  w*orld.  Those  wars  led 
to  the  prohibition  of  many  foreign  articles,  and  created  many  manufac¬ 
tures  among  us.  At  the  peace,  prohibition  took  the  name  of  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  was  an  understanding  that  in  due  time  it  should  cease. 
The  country  consented  to  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  enable  a  comparatively 
few  individuals  to  stand  their  ground  in  a  new  enterprize.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was- soon  abused;  and  the  great  landholders  obtained  protection 
also  for  their  corn  and  their  wool.  This  has  been  endured  too  long; 
and  we  are  now  called  upon  to  sift  the  ground  of  the  protective  system. 
It  must  be  gradually  rescinded  ;  and  every  branch  of  industry,  every  pro¬ 
duct  of  France,  be  placed  upon  the  same  equal  and  rational  footing. 

‘  To  effect  this  purpose,  we  have  formed  the  Marseilles  Free  Trade 
Society.  In  this  we  join  those  who  maintain  that  to  exchange  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  different  countries  freely  is  a  natural  right,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  to  that  progress 
which  is  the  best  distinction  of  man.  Marseilles  could  not  remain  neu¬ 
tral  in  this  struggle.  Hesides  the  share  we  have  in  the  general  maritime 
interests  of  France,  our  special  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  is  exposed  to 
j)eculiar  difficulties,  and  demands  a  peculiar  care.  Incredible  as  it  would 
liave  appeared  not  long  ago,  it  is  nevertheless  to  our  cost  but  too  true, 
that  by  an  aggravation  of  severity  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  historv  of 
tariffs,  only  last  vear  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  obtained  a  new  protective 
duty  of  four  times  the  ])resent  amount  for  the  oil-producing  seeds.  When 
resisting  this  injustice,  which  must  ruin  our  trade,  the  ministers  told  us. 
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not  that 


it  rrasorif  and  argument,  and  the  public  interests,  but  that  our  adver¬ 
saries  u'ere  too  strong  for  us.  It  was  the  same  thing  in  1832.  Ihe 
Government  wished  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  and  a  more  just  policy 
than  had  been  pursued  by  the  Bourbons  in  1S19.  The  protectionists 
triumphed  by  their  selfish  votes  in  the  Ghambers.  These  facts  show  the 
necessity  of  united  efforts  to  restore  free  trade  to  the  country  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  what  is  good  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

•  We  must  sink  slight  differences  to  be  strong  in  a  common  object. 
Wc  arc  waging  war  against  odious  privileges ;  our  w’capons  are  to  be 
peaceful ;  but  the  contest  must  be  an  eaniest  one,  and  it  will  demand  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  great  sinews  of  war — money -subscriptions.  Old 
Marseilles  w'as  never  calletl  upon  to  make  a  liberal  sacrifice  in  a  better 
cause — the  cause  of  free  trade,  which,  by  enriching  all  France,  will  be¬ 
gin  by  adding  to  her  worth  and  splendour.* 


The  secretary  introduced  the  stJitistlcs  of  the  society  in  an 
able  speech,  in  which  one  point  Nvas  put  in  a  very  striking  light. 


*  The  strength  of  the  protectionists,  our  opponents,’  said  he,  ‘  consists 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  public  and  in  their  own  compact  combination. 
Wc  must  beat  them  by  vigorous  efforts  to  make  the  truth  known  and  by 
union.  Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  French  people  have  the  least 
idea  why  their  goods,  their  clothes,  the  most  indisjjensable  necessaries  of 
life,  what  renders  existence  sw'eet,  are  less  easily  at  their  command, 
dearer,  and  of  worse  quidity  than  in  other  countries  ?  Do  you  think  that 
our  cultivators  of  the  soil  know  why  their  productions  cannot  find  mar¬ 
kets,  in  spite  of  their  perfection  and  of  their  abundance  ?  and  why  their 
industry,  if  confined  to  the  home  supply,  must  stand  still,  or  even  decay  ? 
If  they  perceived  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  custom-house  is  the 
cause  of  their  privations  and  difficulties,  do  vou  think  they  would  not 
join  us  in  demanding  a  reform  ?  In  that  case,  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  this  strong  position,  supported  by  a  clear  view  of  the  people’s 
rights,  would  fail  to  impress  the  ministers,  and  the  chambers,  and  even 
the  protectionists  themselves,  w’ith  the  necessitv  of  a  change. 

Fhcre  are  numerous  articles  loaded  w'ith  duties,  notw  ithstanding  that 
those  duties  produce  nothing  to  the  ])ublic  treasure,  whilst  they  are  costly 
in  the  management  and  most  inconvenient  to  trade.  Other  articles  are 
subject  to  duties  which  might  be  lessened  with  advantage  to  the  revenue 
and  benef.eially  to  commerce.  Other  articles  protected  by  duties  are 
real  monopolies,  mischievous  to  all  but  a  few*^  favoured  individuals.  All 

these  abuses  fairly  exposed,  could  not  resist  public  indignation  a  single 
day. 


Agitate  such  matters  all  over  France,  and  let  the  whole  country 
now  wbv  it  is  that  our  common  wants  are  supplied  with  so  much  diffi- 
c^\ .  leach  \ our  countr^'men  howr  to  construe  the  big  custom-house 
'9  ,  or  rather,  ask  them  to  look  at  the  fatal  interpretation  of  them  in 
(juays  and  empty  warehouses.  It  will  then  be  perceived 
la  t  e  sugar  which  we  can  afford  to  sell  to  foreigners  at  36s.,  costs  a 
reiK  man  68s.  ;  that  the  coffee,  worth  only  36s.  to  foreigners,  stands 
ic  I'renchman  m  C9s. ;  that  *o  the  oil  costs  us  C9s.,  although  our 
ig  ours  j>a\  only  58s.  for  it.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the 
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necessaries  of  life.  Corn  to  feed  the  hungry,  wool  to  clothe  the  naked, 
medicines  to  relieve  the  sick,  could  all  he  brought  home  cheap  in  our 
ships  ;  but  our  system  of  duties  raises  all  their  prices  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  one  hundred  per  cent.  Let  all  classes  of  consumers,  the  public 
functionaries,  men  of  fixed  incomes,  the  fundholders,  lawyers,  doctors, 
working  men,  once  understand  these  facts,  and  they  will  join  us  in  the 
common  conviction,  that  the  custom-house  otHce  is  the  common  enemy. 
The  merchant  is  only  first  paymaster ;  hut  it  is  only  to  be  repaid  by 
those  consumers  of  the  commodities  which  he  imports.  I  t  is,  therefore, 
tiiey  who  are  really  the  j)arties  interested  in  establishing  free  trade,  to 
change  all  this,  by  zealously  proclaiming  thoughout  the  country  its 
beneficent  doctrines.' 


The  Central  French  Society  is  formed.  Its  leading  members 
are  ])cers  of  France,  deputies,  bankers,  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  professors  of  political  economy.  Its  moderate  views 
were  declared  with  great  distinctness  by  the  chairman  of  a 
meeting  of  the  3 1st  of  October,  at  w  hich  its  constitution  was  de¬ 
li  nitivelv  settled. 

*  Absolute  free  trade,*  said  he,  ‘  is  our  ultimate  object.  Hut  we 
mean  to  seek  it  by  degrees,  not  by  sacrificing  cither  the  public  revenue 
or  any  special  objects  of  the  state.  It  is  unjust  to  impute  to  us  a  design 
to  pursue  our  theories  at  the  expcnce  of  individual  interests,  and  still 
less  at  that  of  the  working  classes. 

‘  One  point,  indeed,  we  insist  upon  at  once.  We  would  forthwith 
abolish  prohibitions  of  every  sort.  It  is  a  barbarism  which  ought  to  dis- 
a])pear  from  our  la. vs  of  trade,  as  confiscations  have  been  struck  out  of 
our  criminal  laws.  IVohibition  is  a  principle  of  death  :  competition 
should  be  admitted  in  its  place,  as  indispensable  to  the  development  of 
all  the  energies  of  society.  Hut  when  we  demand  the  free  competition 
of  our  neighbours,  we  must  provide  ourselves  upon  ccpial  terms  with  the 
raw’  produce  from  which  manufactures  are  fabricated.  We  must,  in  the 
first  place,  have  iron  and  coid  cheap.  It  is  the  prudent  application  of 
the  just  principle  of  free  trade  in  this  w’ay,  that  we  seek.* 

The  Free  Trade  Society  of  Lyons,  states  that — 

‘  Enlightened  men  in  that  city  have  long  perceived  how  much  high 
duties  injured  France,  by  preventing  intercourse  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  they  have  eagerly  followed  the  struggle  that  has  been  going 
on  to  relieve  socictv  from  this  evil.  'Phey  rejoice  in  the  present  prospect 
of  relief,  as  the  sick  man  revives  at  the  sight  of  an  able  physician.  The 
])rotective  svstem,  long  established,  has  rested  on  the  false  opinion,  that 
to  create  national  wealth,  a  country  ought  to  produce  all  that  is  consumed, 
and  be  independent.  Tlie  result  has  been  to  make  every  body  pay  more 
than  thev  might  do  for  their  necessaries.  No  Country  possesses  what 
will  satisfy  all  its  wants.  To  think  so,  is  an  error  to  which  the  spirit  of 
war  alone  could  have  given  birth  ;  and  the  last  thirty  years  of  peace  have 
taught  how  to  refute  it.  Men  now  begin  to  understand  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  happy  state  of  peace  requires  a  basis  of  common  interests. 
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which  free  trade  alone  is  capable  of  erer.tinsr.  rublie  opinion  rnnst  Ik- 
apiwalcd  to  for  the  adoption  of  this  great  iiriuciple.  'Ihe  grant  bulk  ot 
the  French  nation  must  be  made  to  comprehend  its  value.  To  accom- 
plish  that,  is  to  instruct  a  people.  The  task  is  a  mighty  one,  but  it  is 
undertaken  ;  and  the  aid  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Lyons  is  asked  to  contii- 
butc  to  its  success.  Hitherto  the  partisans  of  protection  ha\e  had  the 
held  to  themselves  i  attacked,  they  will  redouble  their  etlorts,  and  \ield 
oidy  to  our  most  determined  and  most  single-minded  exertions.  W  c  must 
be  satished  with  a  slow  but  steady  progress ;  and  the  equally  slow  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  government  in  the  force  of  reason  and  justice,  Mill  at 
least  secure  the  change  from  any  thing  of  rashness  and  violence. 

Tlie  working  classes  in  Paris  have  expressed  their  view  of 
the  course  proper  for  tliein  on  this  occasion,  but  they  have  been 

refused  the  ncccssarv  license  of  the  minister  to  form  a  soeietv, 

*  • 

in  order  to  defend  their  own  cause. 

Their  sympjithies  are  more  favourable  to  the  free-traders, 
they  say,  than  to  the  protectionists.  Hut  they  perceive  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  rights  being  forgotten  in  the  contest.  When  par¬ 
ticular  employments  come  to  be  extinguished,  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  indemnifv  the  labourers  thrown  out  of  work,  as  much 
as  the  manufacturing  productions  give  uay  to  the  superior 
g(M)ds  imported  from  abroad.  They  complain,  too,  that  the 
free-traders  treat  them  insultingly,  by  refusing  publicity  to  tbeir 
appeals.  They  also  insist  that  tlie  leading  members  of  the  free- 
trade  society  in  Paris,  are  dangerous  guides,  requiring  to  be 
watched  closely.  They  are  je.alous  of  the  effects  of  machinery, 
in  destroying  the  prospects  of  the  labourer,  for  whom  they  de¬ 
mand  a  better  provision  in  the  race  of  improvement  men  are 
running.  '1  hey  deny  that  it  is  safe  to  act  on  the  maxims  of 
the  economists,  leave  m  alone :  and  they  ask  an  audience  for 
their  arguments.  Admitting  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of 
free-trade,  they  wish  to  discuss  the  further  point  of  the  duty  of 
Government  to  prevent  tree-trade  lieing  fatal  to  the  working 
classes,  and  how  that  interference  is  to  be  regulated. 

The  exceedingly  unjust  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  leading 
Ixxly  of  free-traders  in  Paris,  towards  the  Working  Class 
society  on  this  occasion,  has  had  the  worst  eti'ect.  They  even 
oppose  its  formation,  on  the  ground  that  they  w  ould  protect  the 
working  class  without  its  speaking  for  itself.  Thus  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  free-trade  are  the  opponents  to  free  discussion.  Prefer¬ 
ring  with  a  blindness  truly  astonishing,  their  own  little  light, 
studiously  set  under  the  bushel,  to  the  blaze  of  the  noon-dav 
sun  they  find  themselves  literally  in  the  dark.  Thev  have  no 
10  i  upon  the  millions,  and  their  books  and  papers  are  little 
rta(  )\  the  public.  Ihe  proceeding  is  the  more  unwise,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  political  organs  of  the  working  class— for  example, 
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the  Populaire,  Jind  oven  its  social  advocates,  the  wilder,  hut 
clever  Pourrierists — iiuitorndy  admit  the  principle  of  free  trade 
to  he  ^00(1,  although  they  demand  that  sometliin^  better  Ptan 
our  nosiruui  should  come  lirst.  'Po  refuse  the  common  ri^ht  of 
discussion  to  these  men  is  an  act  of  insanity,  'fliey  publish 
whole  libraries  of  books  and  papers;  and  they  have  readin*; 
rooms  and  lectures  in  every  town  of  10,000  inhaliitants  in 
hrance.  Intact,  the  Paris  free  traders,  by  the  economists,  who 
received  ^Ir.  Cobden  with  due  honour,  have  done  the  greatest 
possible  injury  to  a  cause  which,  by  wiser  manaj^cment,  would 
soon  have  been  universally  siijiportcd  in  France.  But  its 
triumph  even  blur.derinj;  can  only  delay. 

In  Belj^inm,  Avhich  may  be  treated  almost  as  French,  a  free- 
trade  association  is  formed,  of  w  hich  M.  de  Bronckere,  formerly 
minister  of  finance,  is  president,  and  the  respectable  C'onnt 
Arrivabene  is  vicc-presielent.  11ie  principle  of  free  trade  was 
greatly  rcs[)ected  by  the  government  of  Ijelginm  until  I8B1. 
Since  that  year,  a  new’  policy  has  prevailed  there,  in  consc(]ncnce 
of  a  combination  of  the  rich  landed  jiroprietors  and  the  superior 
clergy  ;  and  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen 
steadily  higher  and  higher.  The  Belgian  corn-laws  have  been 
suspended  to  meet  the  dillicnllies  occasioned  by  the  potato 
disease  ;  but,  after  the  1st  of  December,  IS  K),  tluiv  were  to  be 
in  operation.  The  new  association  insists  that,  instead  of  such 
jirotcction  of  jiarticnlar  interests  being  generally  beneficial,  it  is 
in  Belgium,  of  all  countries,  that  the  contrary  course  will  lx 
jiecnliarly  useful.  Its  rich  soil,  its  tine  navigable  waters,  it 
roads,  its  admirable  position,  its  great  towns,  and  the  industry 
of  its  people,  only  want  a  ready  access  to  markets  to  pros[K;r 
now’  as  its  inhabitants  tlonrished  in  past  ages. 

But,  says  the  association,  Belgium  must  not  look  to  such 
access  to  foreign  markets,  unless  it  first  breaks  dow  n  the  barriers 
of  the  custom-house,  which  now’  shut  out  foreigners  from  its 
own.  The  very  existence  of  Belgian  |)rospcrity  depends  upon 
the  Belgians  not  being  left  behind  in  tlie  new  career  now  open 
ing  upon  the  world.  It  is  admitted  tlnit  some  consideration 
must  be  had  for  the  capital  engaged  in  particular  branches  of 
trade,  that  will  necessarily  be  abandoned  in  the  coming  change. 
Some  indemnity  must  be  granted  in  these  cases;  and  this  asso 
ciation  proposes  to  examine  how’  that  may  be  best  (dfeeted. 
Peace,  it  concludes,  is  the  true  cement  of  free  trade ;  and  the 
prosperity  of  Belgium  eminently  depends  on  peace.  \V  ith  both 
steadily  established,  Belgium,  like  all  the  small  states  of  the 
world,  will  the  more  jirosper ;  so  that  the  object  of  this  assoeia 
tion  is  essentially  patriotic. 

One  of  the  bitterest  opponents  to  free  trade  is  to  be  found  in 
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tlic  orgjin  of  u  pjirtv  strongly  devoted  to  the  French  hing  s 
family,  and  which  is  also  an  cqnally  bitter  opponent  to  the 
British  alliance  in  general.  It  returns  unceasingly  to  its  diatribes 
against  t)ur  *  pcrlidy,^  our  *  avarice,  and  our  ambition  sleep¬ 
ing  into  one  common  net- work  ot  abiisi\e  ihctoric  our  insidious 
commercial  designs,  and  our  treacherous  dealings,  Mhere\er 
France  is  in  eonHiet  M'itli  Arabs,  Madagasses,  or  Tahitians. 
Ve*t  even  these  our  personal  opponents  admit,  that  in  a  proper 
state  of  things,  trade  ought  to  be  free  in  every  country.  ‘  Across 
tlic  channel,’  say  they,*  ‘  we  should  be  free  traders ;  in  France, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  whole  peojj/e  to  our 
rivals.’ 

In  the  case  of  one  eminent  individual,  ^I.  de  Lamartine,  the 
distinguished  writer  and  deputy,  a  want  of  knowledge  of  facts 
lias  c\|)osed  him  to  a  singular  inconsistency  upon  this  subject, 
lie  has  lately  addressed  a  letter  upon  it  to  his  constituents, 
which  was  received  universally  with  the  attention  due  to  any 
production  of  his.  AVritten  at  a  moment  when  half  of  France 
was  terrified  at  corn  riots,  and  the  firing  of  tlie  farms,  it  de¬ 
nounced  ill  the  most  indignant  terms  the  wickedness  and  absur¬ 
dity  of  such  acts.  It  pointed  out,  very  powerfully,  that,  to 
interrupt  the  free  circulation  of  the  produce  of  France  from 
department  to  department,  must  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
rioters,  and  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  corn.  Nothing  could  be 
w  iser,  or  more  truly  ])atriotic,  than  this  portion  of  the  address. 

Instead,  however,  of  pursuing  his  own  argument  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  end  ;  and  so  proving,  that  the  irider  the  free  circulation, 
the  better  the  guarantee  against  famine  ])rices,  and  even  against 
great  fluetuations,  he  insists  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  France 
seeuring  to  herself  a  supply  of  food,  by  taxing  the  nation  in 
order  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  raise  corn.  But  although  ]\1. 
lie  Lamartine’s  letter  found  a  respectful  echo  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Oeean,  its  astonishing  errors  were  exposed  without  mercy. 
One  of  them  upon  which  he  relied  as  an  insuperable  objection 
to  free  trade  in  corn,  was  thus  disposed  of 

lie  insisted  that  the  farmers  ot  France  w’ould  abandon  their 
ploughs,  if  not  protected  by  the  corn  laws ;  and  then  in  a  bad 
harvest,  the  whole  population  must  be  starved,  because  all  the 
Mr.ueHANT  SHIPS  of  euhope  if  employed  in  the  trade, 
eouLD  NOT  BRixo  com  to  1* ranee  lor  fifteen  to  seventeen  davs 
eonsunijition.’ 

A  shn-wd  oiiponeiit  was  not  frightened  bv  this  Iiold  assertion. 
He  t..ok  our  tonnafre  at  2.700, ()00;  the’ rrcnch  tonnaj;c  at 
the  Uussian,  Swedish,  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe  (by 
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conjecture)  at  1/200,000 altogether  4.500, 0(K).  Then  lie 
took  a  ton  of  wheat  at  1,500  lbs.  ;  so  tliat  the  merchant  tonnage 
ot  Kuro])C  can  carry  0:750,000,000  lbs.  lie  then  shewed  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  anmuil  consumption  of  wheat  in  France 
is  5,700,000,000  lbs.,  and  2  10,000,000  in  fifteen  days.  This 
last  quantity  could  be  imported  in  a  tonnage  of  1()0,000,  and  if 
!2,200,0()()  tons  of  United  States  shipping  be  added,  wheat  could 
be  carried  to  France  from  abroad,  not  for  fifteen  days  only,  but 
for  nineteen  months.  The  ingenious  calculator,  M.  Brunet, 
adds,  that  his  figures  although  a[)proximative,  arc  safe;  and 
wisely  warns  his  countrymen  not  to  make  M.  de  Lamartine 
'  minister  of  commerce. 

44ie  yehcraence  with  which  the  moyement  in  favour  of  free 
trade  is  met  by  the  ])rotectionists,  proves  their  sense  of  danger. 
The  craft  is  obviously  menaced ;  and  if  miserable  (piestions  of 
family  ambition  do  not  encourage  l)ad  passions,  tliere  seems 
little  doubt  which  way  public  opinion  in  France  will  decide  this 
great  matter.  Like  the  unhappy  potato  failure  in  Ireland,  the 
elements  arc  telling  in  favour  of  a  w  ise  popular  decision,  through 
the  impulse  of  popular  suffering,  'fhe  short  harvest  is  now 
exposing  the  millions  in  France  to  diflieulties  of  a  most  perplex- 
^  ing  character;  so  that  in  Paris  and  other  great  towns,  mucli 

jmblie  money  is  provided  to  purchase  traiujuillity,  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  market  price  beyond  a  maximum,  in  favour  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  ignorant  rioters  have 
weakly  been  submitted  to  by  the  transit  of  corn  being  stopped 

by  authority. 

»  • 

The  calamitous  flooding  of  the  Tjoirc,  and  its  tributary  rivers, 
to  an  extent  never  before  known,  has  raised  one  question  of 
great  interest  to  Ihigland  in  its  bearing  on  free  trade.  It  has 
long  been  believed  by  the  best  informed  peojilc,  that  the  cutting 
down  the  wood  in  the  mountains  of  France,  lias  exposed  the 
country  to  frequent  Jind  dangerous  inundations.  That  of  the 
llhonc  last  year  made  a  strong  impression,  and  before  the  late 
sudden  inundation  of  the  Loire,  such  paragraphs  as  this  were 
common  in  the  intelligent  French  newspapers. 


*  The  men  of  the  highest  authority  on  tliis  subject  agree  that  it  is  an 
urgent  necessity  to  cover  our  mountains  again  with  forests.  They  have 
been  rashlv  stripjied.  A  century  ago,  France  possessed  thirty-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  wood.  She  has  now  only  fourteen  millions.  The  con- 
seijucnces  are  deplorable.  Fuel  is  wanting  to  our  cottuges,  timber  to  our 
navv,  and  for  domestic  jiurposes.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  rivers  arc  now 
regularlv  in  a  state  of  flood  ;  and  then  dry.  Their  ancient  sources  have 
disapjieared  ;  and  the  replanting  of  the  regions  from  which  they  sprung, 
is  now  needed,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  their  waters,  and  hinder  the  rain 
becoming  a  torrent.  This  measure  would  restore  resources  now  lost  to 
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Fnince  ;  and  furni'^h  the  labourinjj^  classes  with  work,  and  coinforts  to 
which  they  arc  strangers,  and  save  our  vallies  troni  ruin.  There  is  <in 
heroic  work  to  do  in  France.  I  he  government  should  at  once  set  about 
delivering  the  soil  from  inundation.  1  he  minute  subdiNision  of  land  j)rc- 
vents  the  proprietors  attem[)ting  the  gigantic  works  necessary  for  this. 
Itesides  planting  tlie  hills,  canals  must  l)e  made,  rivers  dra\Mi  oti,  lakes 
formed,  dikes  rai'^ed  to  a  level  with  the  flood  !  Such  are  the  means  to 
avert  calamity,  and  make  a  people  prosper.’ 


This  paragraph  appeared  in  a  Paris  paper  on  the  14tli  of 
October,  before  the  Loire  became  a  sea  for  font*  bniulred  miles 
in  the  heart  of  France.  Similar  sentiments  arc  iioM  in  every 
mouth  ;  and  many  great  Morks  are  already  begun  to  meet  the 
tiangers  that  eloejnenee  cannot  exaggerate.  There  is  one  means 
of  securing  a  remedy  against  this  evil,  which  does  not  seem  yet 
to  have  struck  our  neighbours.  It  is  a  resource  independent  ot 
r(*strictive  laws  uj)on  the  enjoyment  of  hmded  property,  called 
for  by  some;  and  it  Mill  promote  other  good  objects  essentially 
eondneive  to  the  welfare  of  France,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
Morld.  This  is  such  a  large  extension  in  the  importation  of  coal 
from  (Ireat  Hritain,  as  would  follow  upon  the  abolition  of  tlie 
present  duty  upon  that  article.  Nor  would  that  wise  measure 
damage  any  one  French  interest.  FiVen  the  coal  owners  of 
France  woidd  be  benefited  by  it ;  for  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
as  is  hvtjun  to  bv  understood  btj  practical  meHy  that  the  mixture  of  the 
Sewcastlc  coal  irith  the  French  coal  produces  a  better  ejject  for  all 
uses,  than  either  article  alone.  This  one  I'aet,  w  ell  establisheu,  and 
applied  on  a  j)roper  scale,  w  ill  remove  all  grounds  of  rivalry  from 
the  lase,  as  it  will  promote  a  great  consumption  of  the  mixed  coals, 
to  the  \cry  considerable  saving  of  the  timber  of  France.  A  few 
figures  from  authentic  sources  will  show  this.  The  yearly  con¬ 
sumption  of  ail  France  is  i:7 MH)0,(K)0  in  wood;  £10,000,000 
in  coals;  and  the  heat  of  eighteen  shillings’  worth  of  the  wood 
is  i‘(pial  to  the  lu‘at  ot  ten  shillings’  worth  of  the  coal.  Conse- 
(piently,  any  operation  ot  trade  w  hich  should  lead  to  the 
use  ot  coal,  must  beneiit  France  exactly  to  the  amount  of  the 
wood  to  be  dri\t*n  t)ut  of  use  for  fuel.  If  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  ot  coals  were  limited  to  those  cxtracteil  trom  F’rench 
mines,  the  profit  would  he  purely  French.  If  the  Fhiglish  coal, 
lither  mixed  with  the  French,  or  alone,  should  be  substituted 
tor  the  wood,  Kngland  would  share  the  gain.  The  mass  of  the 
reueh  [leople  are  remarkably  economical  in  tln  ir  firing,  and  a 
greater  comfort  could  not  be  procured  for  them  than  the  increase 
ol  good^and  cheap  lucl.  In  this  article  they  have  been  at  one 


pern  d  victims  to  the  ambition  of  the  rulers  of  Europe,  a 
are  now  saenfieed  to  mistaken  views  of  commercial  policy. 
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How  entirely  the  supply  from  us  to  France  dcpeiuls  upon  war 
and  j)eact*,  and  upon  the  amount  of  duty,  is  curious.  Two  ccutu- 
ries  ami  a  half  a^o,  when  English  coal  began  to  be  used  in  Paris, 
the  physicians  reported  otheially,  that  it  was  not  hurtful  to 
health,  but  care  was  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  iuconveuienee  of 
smoke,  nevertlieless,  the  blaeksmiths  Mere  onee  prohibited  using 
it  in  Paris. 

Afteruards,  Louis  xiv.  encouraged  the  French  mines  hy 
])utting  on  a  duty  of  about  tlie  present  amount  of  four  shillings  |)er 
ton.  in  17()i,  this  was  loMered  onc-tliird,  uhich  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  import ;  and  in  17S7,  120, (UK)  tons,  or  more  than 
one-tinrd  part  of  all  the  coal  consumed  in  France  came  from 
(Ireat  llritain.  From  1700  to  18M  the  trade  Mas  stop|)ed  by 
the  M'ar ;  hut  in  the  latter  year,  out  of  a  consumption  of  TnO.OOO 
tons  in  France,  only  11,000  tons  Mere  Hritislu  The  French 
duty  Mas  increased,  and  it  Mas  onr  policy  to  burden  the  export 
hv  a  duty  also.  At  length,  ours  Mas  abolished,  and  the  French 
louered  ;  and  noM'  the  amount  imported  annually  into  France 
is  400,000  tons,  or  above  one-tMclfth  part  of  their  Mliole  con¬ 
sumption.  If  tlie  ])resent  duty  of  four  sliillings  per  ton  Mere 
abolished,  the  supply  of  Hritish  coal  Mould  jametrate  into 
numerous  districts  wliere  it  is  uom'  unknoM  n  ;  a  proper  part  of 
the  change  Mould  be,  abolish  our  duty  on  French  vessels  in  the 
coal  trade. 

The  result  could  not  fail  to  be  good;  and  it  Mould  be  felt  at 
a  moment  of  extreme  need  in  France. 

M.  La  lloehcjacpiclin  has  just  proposed  a  lottenj  Mhich  will 
j)roduce  L400,()00  for  the  sullerers  from  the  Hood.  The 
Marcjuis  admits  that  great  moral  objections  may  be  made  to 
this  mode  of  relief,  which,  he  says  also,  has  reaaithj  failed  when 
tried  in  favour  of  other  charitable  purposes.  Hut  he  adds,  that 
already  public  benevolence  is  groM’ing  cold  on  this  calamitous 
occasion.  The  French  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  supply  such  great  needs  ;  and  this  zealous  patriot 
rejoices  that  constitutional  ideas  are  so  poMcrful,  even  M'ith  the 
inconvenience  of  their  stopping  the  sources  of  private  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  damage  by  the  Hood  is  jC5,()()(),( )()(),  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  less  than  .tG0,0()6  ! 

The  relief,  then,  M’hich  the  government  can  give  in  the  form 
of  wise  legislation  should  have  the  Marmest  suj)purt  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  men  Mith  whom  M.  La  Uoehejacjuelin  is  peculiarly  con¬ 
nected ;  and  if  his  proposal  of  a  loUtry  has  roused  the 
sympatliics  of  the  parties  the  most  opposed  to  him  in  [)olitic8 ; 
he  would  secure  far  more  zealous  sup|)ort  to  a  proposition  like 
that  of  abolishing  the  duty  on  coals,  Mhich  would  give  comfort 
to  the  cottage,  and  Mcalth  to  the  manufactory,  and  increase 
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cniplovmcnt  all  over  France.  If  the  fore{;oiug  calculations  be 
correct,  the  .£400,000  which  M.  La  IWhejaquehn  asks  for  by 
an  appeal  to  the  gambling  propensitip  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,*  may  be  easily  replaced  by  millions  upon  luillions  to  be 
furnished  to  his  atllicted  countrymen  by  a  siuqile  extension  of 
trade,  and  by  a  new  guarantee  to  peace. 

This  appeal  to  the  avarice  of  all  Europe,  and  of  course  pretty 
larg(*lv  to  Kngland,  is  not  happy  at  a  moment  \\heii  the  party 
of  M.*La  llochejaquelein  is  taking  an  especial  lead  in  taunting 
ns  with  being  infliienced  by  the  worst  motives  in  our  practice 
and  advocacy  of  free  trade.  The  following  frantic  French 
manufacturiilg  attack  is  ostentatiously  paraded  in  the  papers  of 
the  legitimists,  who  were  themselves  the  most  cjiger  promoters 
of  inonopolv  of  every  sort  during  their  possession  of  power,  from 

i8ir>toisiw. 

At  Klljmuf,  says  this  report,  a  meeting  of  four  liundred  people 
was  hehl  on  the  .‘list  of  October,  to  consider  of  measures  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stop  the  danger  now  threatening  the  manufacturers, 
producers,  and  labourers  of  France;  and  the  motives  of  the 
Fnglisli  in  their  present  elforts  to  preach  free-trade  doctrines 
everywhere,  were  eloijuently  exposed  on  this  occasion.  After  long 
enjoying  a  great  superiority  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  superior  skill,  we  were  on  the  point  of  ruin 
for  w  ant  of  cheap  bread  for  our  operatives. 

*  Protection  had  enabled  the  French  manufacturers  to  rival  ours. 
Therefore  we  set  about  abolishing  protection  evervwhere.  The  first 
battle  was  to  be  fought  against  the  eight  hundred  aristocrats  of  England 
who  hitherto  had  sacrificed  all  to  their  selfishness.  They  are  beaten, 
and  the  League  against  them  is  now’  sending  its  emissaries  all  over  the 
C'ontincnt,  and  especially  over  France,  to  destrov  her  means  of  tri¬ 
umphing  over  British  monopoly.  They  will  succeed,  if  the  theorists  of 
l*ai  is,  who  never  saw  a  spinning  machine  in  their  lives,  but  live  upon  fine 
spt'tches,  are  not  exposed.  Practical  men  see  through  the  scheme,  and 
hope  to  defeat  their  lies  by  an  appeal  to  the  truth  ami  to  reason.  They 
are  trying  hard  to  persuade  trance  that  the  world  is  at  once  to  become 
one  vast  family,  living  happily  by  the  equal  exchange  of  its  boundless 
wealth.  But  not  so  do  the  generous  English  free-traders  understand 
the  matter.  They  mean  to  lower  duties  only  on  the  articles  in  w’hich 
they  do  not  fear  the  trenen  production.  English  silks  are  still  to  be 
protected  by  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  ;  some  of  their  cottons  by  10  per 


necexsnire  quo  les  passions  huniaines  soient  miscs  en  jeu. .  . . 
Qu  i!n|M>rte,  lorsque  les  inalhciirscux  sc  trouvent  secoiirus. ...  11  est  ])ossiblc 
do  revciller  les  instincts  natnrels  degenerosite  ])ar  Pappat  d’une  grande  lotcrie 
i  i  »un  atsance. . . .  (  et  apncl  s  atldresbcra  non  seuleinent  anx  departenients 
qui  ont  sontiert,  niais  ii  la  1*  ranee  entiere,  et  qui  ])lus  est,  a  PEuroiie.’ — 

letter  Of  M.  le  Marquis  ,h  La  Rochejnquelii  to  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Sovember  lU,  1846. 
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cent ;  and,  on  pretence  of  keeping  up  tlie  revenue,  thev  keep  out  our 
wine  by  a  duty  of  *284  per  cent.  The  English  free-trade  is  at  this 
moinent  a  delusion  to  destroy  the  agriculture  of  France.’ — Gazette  dc 
France^  Nov.  8,  184(). 

Nothing  however  can  prevent  this  great  subject  becoming 
gradually  popular  in  France — not  even  the  mistakes  of  its 
advocates,  nor  the  errors  of  its  opponents — if  we  meet  real  ob¬ 
jections  fairly,  and  if  experience  justifies  our  new  laws.  Alreadv 
trade  with  us  is  springing  up  in  every  part  of  France,  beyond  its 
usual  limits;  and  the  ncws[)apers  cannot  help  following  an  im¬ 
pulse  which  they  arc  unable  to  stop.  As  means  of  difiusing  free 
trade  doctrines,  they  arc  of  secondary  value.  The  four  leading 
Paris  journals  publish  only  98,032  copies  daily  ;  the  twenty  next 
ill  vogue  only  (>1,8()0  altogether;  whilst  the  provincial  pa[)ers 
arc  of  small  account.  The  majority  of  the  journals  published 
oppose  free  trade  at  present;  and  the  considerable  minority 
which  favour  it,  admit  that  it  must  be  established  slowlv  and 
conditionally.  Its  most  zealous  partizans  have  not  yet  shewn 
much  ability  in  their  jiroceedings ;  but  it  is  a  cause  essentially 
popular  ill  France,  as  is  proved  by  the  government  having 
refused  to  license  the  working  inciPs  Free  Trade  Society. 


Aht.  Vdl. —  Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand; 
being  an  Artists  Impressions  of  Countries  and  People  at  the  Antipodes, 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  lly  George  French  Angas.  In  two 
Volumes,  12mo.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

It  is  a  melancholy  refiection,  that  every  addition  which  is  made 
to  our  knowdedge  of  the  human  race,  serves  to  deepen  our  con¬ 
viction  of  its  inherent  tendencies  to  barbarism  and  wTctched- 
ness.  It  might  have  been  hoped,  apart  from  experience,  that 
some  exceptions  would  have  been  discovered  ;  that  some 
of  our  travellers,  more  fortunate  than  their  compeers,  would 
have  brought  back  to  the  abodes  of  civilization,  tidings  of 
having  discovered  sections  of  the  human  family  amongst  wlioin 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness,  w  ere  prevalent.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  has  occurred.  It  is  one  dark  and  unvarying 
tale  which  they  tell.  Everywhere,  and  amongst  all  races,  ignor¬ 
ance,  vice,  and  misery,  arc  predominant.  Intelligence  is  reduced 
to  its  lowest  level,  morals  are  awfully  corrupt,  and  religion 
itself,  instead  of  subserving  its  Divine  and  proper  end,  is  found 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  worst  puvssioiis  which  demorulise 
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hidI  dcj^nulc  our  race.  Iii  many  instances,  the  human  being  is 
re«luce;l  so  low  as  to  be  distinguished  trom  the  brute  only  by  his 
greater  wretchedness,  and  mightier  powers  of  mischief.  Alien- 
atcil  from  its  proper  use,  his  intellect  is  employed  only  tor 
purposes  of  evil,  and  renders  him,  in  consequence,  the  most  de¬ 
structive,  as  he  proves  the  most  relentless  and  sanguinary  of  the 
ainmal  creation.  The  apparent  exceptions  which  are  occasionally 
announced  in  the  narratives  of  credulous,  ill-informed,  or  men¬ 
dacious  travellers,  arc  speedily  disproved  by  taller  and  more 
acer.ratc  representations.  Subsequent  explorers  dispel  the 
illnsion,  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  honest  mind 
the  truthfulness  of  the  dark  colouring  in  which  the  inspired 
oracle  has  depicted  the  human  family.  From  wdiatevcr  region 
intelligence  comes,  it  bears  the  same  testimony.  It  may  vary  in 
the  depth  of  its  shade,  hut  it  is  uniformly  dark.  It  may 
deserihe  bLings  in  various  stages  of  demoralisation  and  barbarism, 
but  all  are  far  from  righteousness,  lost  amidst  the  mazes  of 
ignorance,  su[)erstition,  and  depravity.  So  uniform  has  this 
been,  that  we  now  calculate,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  on 
finding  the  same  qualities  in  every  new'  tribe.  The  traveller 
who  first  penetrates  into  unknown  regions,  looks  for,  and  seeks 
to  guard  against  them,  whilst  those  who  follow'  in  his  footsteps, 
have  more  leisure  and  fitting  opportunities  for  their  accurate 
survey. 

The  volumes  i)cfore  us  constitute  no  exception  in  this^  respect. 
They  are  the  production  of  an  intelligent  and  pains-taking 
traveller,  who  spent  considerable  time  amongst  the  aborigines 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
lavourable  to  an  accurate  observation  of  their  habits  and  cha¬ 
racter.  'During  my  wanderings,’  says  Mr.  Angas,  'on  the 
outskirts  of  civilisation,  and  among  savage  tribes,  who  had  never 
beheld  a  white  man,  I  invariably  noted  down,  on  the  instant, 
whatever  lacts  and  impressions  seemed  worth  recording.’  This 
is  a  good  earnest  of  the  accuracy  of  the  sketches  given,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  has  tended,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  diminish 
somewhat  the  interest  of  the  work.  The  journal  character 
which  it  bears,  though  highly  advantageous  in  some  respects, 
involves  freejuent  repetitions  of  similar  facts,  and  gives  a  dry 
and  outline  character  to  the  narrative  w  hich  w'ill  operate  against 
it  with  general  readers. 

Our  author’s  main  inducement  to  visit  the  Antipodes  was 
an  ardent  admiration  of  the  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  nature 
in  her  wildest  aspect.  He  carried  with  him  the  taste  and  the 
skill  of  an  artist,  and  there  is  consequently  a  minuteness  and 
a  graphic  character  in  his  sketches  which  arc  rarelv  met  with. 
Ills  pencil  and  his  pen  mutually  aid  each  other,  and  the  result 
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of  their  joint  workmanship,  is  to  furnish  a  more  truthful  picture 
of  savage  life  than  is  usually  given  in  the  pages  of  our  most 
celebrated  travellers.  ‘  My  aim,^  he  says,  ‘  has  lieen  to  describe 
faithfully  impressions  of  savage  life  and  scenes  in  countries  only 
now  emerging  from  a  primitive  state  of  barbarism.  ♦  *  * 

Having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Australia  and  I'Jew 
Zealand,  and  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  sharing 
the  hospitality,  and  journeying  in  the  company  of  the  New 
Zealand  chiefs,  I  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nality  on  this  score.  But  it  is  principally  as  a  faithful  describer 
of  what  struck  the  mind  of  an  artist  seeking  to  delineate  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  countries  and  people,  that  I  rest  my 
claims  to  public  attention.’ 

The  tribes  visited  by  Mr.  Angas  are  far  from  equalling  in 
attractive  power  those  described  by  some  popular  writers. 
They  bear  no  comparison,  for  instance,  with  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  and  have  little  of  the  interest  which  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  large  confederations  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Africa.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  his  readers,  or  they 
will  be  tempted  to  throw  aside  the  volumes  before  they  have 
learnt  to  estimate  rightly  their  charm  and  value.  It  is  as  a 
truthful  record  of  scenery  bearing  its  ow  n  character  of  beauty, 
and  of  a  people  of  whom  little  is  yet  really  known,  that  we 
prize  his  work,  and  recommend  it  to  the  favour  and  early 
perusal  of  our  readers. 

!Mr.  Angas  left  England  in  September,  (the  day  and  year  are 
not  recorded),  and  arrived  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on  the 
31st  of  December.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  town,  but 
speedily  started  for  the  lake  country  with  two  of  the  agents  of 
tlic  South  Australian  Company.  Their  object  was  to  select 
fresh  sheep  and  cattle  runs  for  the  company,  and  his,  to  examine 
the  aspect  and  productions  of  the  district.  The  preparations 
for  their  journey  were  very  simple,  and  easily  made.  ‘  A  light 
cart,’  our  author  tells  us,  ‘  was  sent  forward  with  a  tarpauling, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tent,  and  a  supply  of  flour,  tea,  and 
other  necessary  provisions.  Mounted  upon  our  horses,  each 
with  a  tether  rope  slung  round  its  neck,  we  might  have  been 
seen  very  early  one  bright  morning  in  January,  crossing  the 
plains  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of  Adelaide.’  Nothing  very 
particular  occurred  in  this  journey,  and  the  description  given  of 
the  general  features  of  the  country  does  not  raise  in  us  much 
desire  to  visit  it.  Numerous  birds,  whose  'varii  d  notes  sounded 
cheerfully,  after  the  inhospitable  desert,’  which  had  been  passed, 
at  length  indicated  the  approach  of  the  travellers  to  the  great 
river  of  the  colony. 
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*  Suddenly,  says  Mr.  Angas,  *  we  came  in  sight  of  the  river  ;  the 
noble  Murray,  lialfa  dozen  mdes  above  its  junction  with  the  lake, 
was  flowing  gently  beneath  us  ;  its  deep  blue  waters  meandering 
through  a  vast  extent  of  reeds,  the  vivid  green  of  which  was  truly 
refreshing  to  tlie  eye.  Its  course  was  so  gentle  as  to  be  barely  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  fleep,  and  broad,  and  smooth  as  a  glassy  mirror,  it  flowed 
tranquilly  and  majestically  onwards  in  silent  grandeur  to  the  ocean. 
Rising  from  the  snow-fed  sources  of  the  Australian  Alps,  it  waters,  Ibr 
12(K)  miles,  vast  districts  of  the  interior,  and  then  enters  Lake 
Alexandrina,  where  it  is  rendered  unapproachable  from  the  sea,  Ibr 
vessels  of  any  size,  by  its  sandy  and  dangerous  mouth. 

*  Gazing  on  this  noble  river  for  the  hrst  time — a  river,  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  unknown  to  the  civilized  world — one  cannot  forget 
that  little  band  of  bold  and  adventurous  men,  who,  headed  by  Capt. 
Sturt,  were  the  first  Europeans  to  explore  this  river.  They  cast 
themselves  fearlessly  upon  its  bosom,  and  were  borne  down  for  1000 
miles,  through  savage  tribes  and  desert  regions,  until  they  traced  i:s 
junction  with  the  lake,  and  arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  southern 
ocean.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  51,  5*2. 

The  police  station,  known  as  *  Mason's  hut,'  overlooks  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  its  inmate  had  orders  from  the  governor 
to  accompany  Mr.  Angas  to  the  lakes  and  the  Coorong.  The 
neighboiirhood  of  the  station  is  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the 
Lower  Murray  natives,  who,  being  treated  with  kindness,  ‘  arc 
generally  peaceable  and  harmless.' 

*  Three  or  four  native  boys  were  sitting  round  one  of  their  small 
fires,  outside  the  hut,  roasting  a  sheep’s  foot  in  the  embers,  and  be¬ 
smearing  their  bodies  with  some  of  its  fat.  These  little  creatures, 
all  in  a  state  of  nudity,  fetch  wood  and  water,  go  after  the  horses, 
and  make  themselves  generally  useful  about  the  station.  The  men 
w’ere  out  fishing  in  their  canoes,  and  the  women  and  girls  being 
busily  employed  in  gathering  bulrush-root  for  supper,  they  did  not 
arrive  at  their  fires  until  after  sunset.  I  crossed  the  river  in  one  of 
their  canoes,  which  are  made  merely  of  a  sheet  of  bark  from  the  blue 
gum-tree,  warped  up  at  the  sides  by  the  application  of  moisture  and 
fire,  and  stopped  at  the  ends  with  strong  clay.  They  are  paddled  by 
means  of  a  long  spear,  having  a  sharpened  kangaroo-bone  fixed  at 
one  end,  for  spearing  fish.  The  spear  is  held  in  both  hands,  and  the 
paddler  wields  it  standing  ;  preserving  the  most  delicate  balance, 
w'hich  a  breath  of  wind  is  sufficient  to  upset.  During  cold  w’eathtir 
a  fire  is  invariably  carried  in  the  canoe,  raised  on  a  small  platform  of 
clay,  supported  by  wet  w’eeds  and  mud;  and  by  these  fires  they  fre¬ 
quently  cook  a  portion  of  their  fish  whilst  on  the  water.  Two,  or  at 
the  most,  three  individuals,  can  be  conveyed  in  these  frail  shells  of 
bark  .’—vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54. 

Accompauied  by  the  police  officer  Mason,  ‘  armed  and 
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mounted/  our  traveller  fearlessly  pursued  his  journey,  and  soon 
entered  a  district  where  the  natives  were  very  numerous,  lie 
fre(|uently  eainc  upon  their  ovens  or  cooking  fires,  which  re¬ 
sembled  kilns,  and  were  deserted  l)y  the  women,  who  were 
terrified  at  his  approach,  and  ran  into  the  woods.  The  follow- 
iiiiij  is  not  without  interest,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  pcoi)le. 

*  Whilst  cncani|)cd  in  u  pine  forest,  we  were  approached  by  a 
droll-looking  fellow  ;  a  tall,  muscular  native,  perfectly  naked,  armed 
with  a  wirri  and  a  spear,  and  having  the  hair  of  his  bCard,  whiskers, 
and  other  parts  of  his  body  most  carefully  pluckecjr^ out.  From  the 
crown  ot  the  liead  to  the  waist  he  was  copiously  plastered  with  red 
ochre  and  grease,  which  dripped  from  his  long  matted  ringlets;  and 
his  hair  was  ornamented  with  kangaroo  teeth,  fastened  into  it  with 
clay,  which  hung  down  over  his  forehead,  lie  had  just  passed 
through  those  ceremonies  of  his  tribe  which  consist  of  initiatory  rites 
into  the  state  of  manhood  ;  and  he  held  in  one  hand  a  branch  of 
eucalyptus:  tlie  green  bough  being  symbolical  of  his  situation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ‘rain-makers’  or  wise  old  men.  Tiiis  stately  fellow 
came  up  to  us  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner  possible,  stating  that 
he  was  ‘  berry  good  black  fellow;’  and  as  he  had  no  card,  he  gave 
us  his  name,  ‘  Tom  Ugly.’  Another  young  man,  who  had  undergone 
similar  rites,  and  rejoicing  in  the  English  appellation  of  ‘  .lack 
Larkins,’  also  made  his  appearance.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
fetched  in  a  supj)ly  of  water,  and  then  sat  down  to  assist  us  with  our 
meal. 

‘  An  elderly  native,  who  called  himself '  Mr.  Mason,*  ran  up  to  us 
in  great  haste,  greeting  the  corporal  wdth  all  the  demonstrations  of 
the  most  cordial  fiiendship.  This  old  man  had  exchanged  names 
with  Mason,  as  a  proof  of  his  brotherly  feeling, — a  distinction 
amongst  his  tribe  of  Which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  The  name 
given  in  return  was  ‘  Mooloo,’  by  w  iiich  title  Mason  was  generally 
known  amongst  the  surrounding  tribes.  ‘  Mr.  Mason’  introduced  us 
to  his  lubra,  or  wife,  Charlberri,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  round  grass 
mat,  which  supported  her  picaninny  at  her  back ;  the  little  creature 
was  chewing  the  favourite  bulrush-root,  a  large  net  of  which  was 
suspended  from  its  mother’s  shoulders.  Beside  her  stood  her  son,  a 
fine  little  boy,  about  four  years  old,  called  Bimmclliperingery,  also 
chewing  a  long  piece  of  bulrush-root,  and  looking  up  at  us  intently 
with  the  largest,  darkest,  and  most  penetrating  eyes  1  ever  beheld ; 
had  not  their  whites  been  deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  long 
lashes  been  matted  together  with  a  mucous  discharge  from  the  eye, 
they  might  have  been  called  beautiful,  llimuielliperiugery  is  the 
pride  of  his  tribe,  and  wears  the  upper  mandible  of  the  black  swan 
round  his  neck,  which  is  regarded  us  a  (junwarrie,  or  wizard  charm.’ 
— vol.  i.  pp.  58 — 60. 

Mr.  Angas,  on  his  return,  fell  in  with  a  superior  tribe,  whose 
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appearance  and  manner  (littered  greatly  from  those  already 
described.  It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  tind,  that  their  supe¬ 
riority  was  associated  with  yet  darker  and  more  revolting  triUts 
ot  character,  than  pertained  to  their  inferior  neighbours.  1  he 
barbarity  of  their  practices  would  seem  to  keep  equal  pace  with 
their  grwiter  sagacity  and  more  lofty  bearing.  In  reading,  how¬ 
ever,  his  brief  sketch,  we  cannot  evade  the  cc)nviction  that  some 
noble  elements  may  yet  be  evolved  by  Christianity  amongst  this 
brutalized  people,  lie  says — 

*  Returning*  to  the  Murray,  we  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  the 
natives  from  the  "fattayarra  country — a  tribe  unknown  to  Europeans, 
and  dreaded  by  the  natives  upon  the  river,  who  describe  them  as 
cannibals.  These  people  make  periodical  visits  to  the  Murray, 
bringing  with  them  various  articles  ol  barter,  the  production  ot  their 
district  in  the  interior  beyond  the  desert.  Iheir  baskets  are  ot  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship.  From  their  fine  tigures  and  superior  physical 
appearance,  1  should  be  led  to  judge  that  they  occupy  a  fertile 
country ;  only  making  excursions  into  the  desert  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  search  of  kangaroos,  roots,  or  the  sweet  manna  ol  the 
scrub.  One  of  the  men  we  saw  was  an  individual  of  noble  bearing  : 
he  trod  the  soil  as  tliough  he  were  its  possessor.  There  was  no  tear 
— no  begging  for  flour  or  tobacco — no  crouching  to  the  white  man: 
he  stood  before  us  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  savage — tall,  erect,  and 
strong,  rdiadkai,  a  fine  youth,  was  at  his  side,  with  his  long  black 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  neck  surrounded  with  ornaments  of 
reeds  strung  upon  the  sinews  of  the  kangaroo.*  This  child  of  the 
desert  looked  at  us  with  wonder,  lie  put  his  wild-dog  across  his 
shoulder,  and  pointed  with  his  spear  towards  the  east,  signifying  that 
his  home  was  there.  The  Tattayairas  speak  of  a  ‘  groat  water’  to  the 
eastw’ard,  and  of  bark  canoes  upon  a  lake,  which  is  probably  Lake 
llindmarsh.  As  to  their  being  cannibals  occasionally,  there  appears 
to  be  but  little  doubt,  .\ccording  to  the  people  of  the  Murrav — who 
themselves  kill  boys  for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  with  which  to  bait  their 
fish-hooks! — these  natives  devour  their  children  in  times  of  scarcity. 
One  man  was  pointed  out  as  having  destroyed  two  children  for  that 
purpose;  and  none  of  them  deny  having  recourse  to  so  dreadful  an 
alternative  when  pressed  with  hunger.— vol.  i.  pp.  72,  73. 

In  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  portions  of  New 
Holland,  tlic  iiatives  of  South  Australia  consist  of  various  tribes, 
speaking  ditlcrent  languages.  A  general  resemblance  prevails 
amongst  the  wliole,  but  each  tribe  has  its  peculiar  observances 
and  habits.  ‘  Ihc  South  Austridian  natives,' says  Mr.  Angas, 

arc  generally  rather  below  the  average  stature  of  Europeans; 
the  women  are  disproportionatelv  small,  and  their  limbs  are  not 
80  well  formed  as  those  of  the  men.  Although  I  have  met  with 
men  who  measured  six  leet  in  height,  and  others  stout  and 
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robust  in  tlie  extreme,  tliese  are  exceptions  to  the  mass,  who 
frequently  exhibit  limbs  that  arc  much  attenuated,  and  forms 
extremely  light  and  thin.’ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tribes  on  the  sea«eoast, 
and  those  located  near  the  Murray,  arc  more  athletic  and  better 
formed  than  such  as  inhabit  the  interior,  where  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  scanty  and  far  from  nutritious.  The  skin  is  so 
covered  by  dirt,  ochre,  and  clay,  as  to  render  its  colour  scarcely 
discernible.  It  is,  however,  '  of  a  purplish  copj)cr  tint,  and  in 
some  individuals  is  no  darker  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
Figi  islands.’  The  population  is  scanty,  and  their  families  arc 
generally  small.  The  condition  of  the  women  is  deplorable, 
and  forms  a  sure  test  of  the  degraded  state  of  the  community. 
In  nothing  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  ameliorating  inilucncc  it  exerts  over  the  condition 
of  woman.  So  signal  and  striking  is  the  revolution  it  etfects, 
that  the  degree  of  its  prevalence  may  uniformly  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  in  which  the  female  portion  of  our  race 
is  held. 

*  One  of  ihe  surest  marks,’  says  Mr.  Angas,  'of  the  low  position 
of  the  Australian  savage  in  the  scale  of  the  human  species  is  the 
treatment  of  their  w  omen.  The  men  walk  along  with  a  proud  and 
majestic  air ;  behind  them,  crouching  like  slaves,  and  bearing  heavy 
burdens  on  their  backs,  with  their  little  ones  astride  on  their 
shoulders,  come  the  despised  and  degraded  women.  They  are  the 
drudges  in  all  heavy  work  ;  and  after  their  lords  have  finished  the 
repast  which  the  women  have  prepared  for  them,  these  desjiised 
creatures  contentedly  sit  at  a  distance,  and  gather  iq)  the  bones  and 
fragments,  which  the  men  throw  to  them  across  tlieir  shoulders,  just 
as  we  should  throw  meat  to  a  dog.’—  vol.  i.  pp.  H*2,  83. 

I’olygamy  is  general,  many  of  the  men  possessing  four  wives. 

‘  A  sister  is  exchanged  for  a  daughter;  and  if  a  young  man  has 
several  sisters,  he  is  always  sure  of  obtaining  wives  in  return. 
Should  the  ladies  object,  or  become  obstreperous,  they  arc 
mollified  by  a  shower  of  very  sharp  blows  on  the  head  with  a 
vnrrl,^ 

The  natives  evince  considerable  ingenuity  in  snaring  the 
w  ild  fowls,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  and  lakes, 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  their  subsistence. 

*  A  windy  day  is  chosen  for  snaring  ducks,  which  are  taken  in  this 
way  : — One  iiian,  having  a  long  slender  rod,  with  a  noose  at  the  end, 
goes  into  the  water  and  swims  towards  the  ducks,  his  head  being 
carefully  covcied  with  weeds,  so  that  the  fowl  mistake  it  for  some¬ 
thing  floating  on  the  water  :  he  then  slips  the  noose  over  the  head  of 
one,  drags  it  under  water,  breaks  its  neck,  and  fastens  it  to  a  girdle 
round  his  waist.  Another  and  another  are  thus  (juietly  despatctied. 
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until  his  girdle  is  filled  with  the  spoil.  Upright  sticks  are  placed  in 
the  water,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  in  such  situations  as 
shags  and  cormorants  are  known  to  frequent,  and  whilst  the  biids 
roost  upon  these  sticks  the  natives  swim  towards  them,  and  snare 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ducks.  So  expert  are  these  people 
in  stealing  upon  their  prey,  that  1  have  known  them  appioacli 
pelicans  whilst  swimming,  dive  underneath  the  water,  and  catch  them 
in  their  arms  as  they  rise,  breaking  their  legs  and  wings  to  prevent 
escape.  During  dark  nights  they  drive  out  the  shags  li’cm  the  trees 
in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  roost,  and  climb  into  those  \vhere 
the  frightened  birds  take  shelter,  catching  them  in  their  hands  as 
they  settle.  In  this  sport  they  frequently  receive  severe  bites  from 
the  shags  upon  their  naked  limbs.' — vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91. 

Infanticide  is  very  commonly  practised,  and  their  religious 
notions,  we  need  scarcely  sav,  are  of  the  darkest  and  most 
superstitious  order. 

Having  returned  to  Adelaide,  our  traveller  subsequently 
accompanied  the  governor,  Captain  Grey,  in  an  exploring 
journey  along  the  south-east  coast  of  the  colony.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  1844;  and  the  party,  which  was  much  more 
numerous  than  on  his  former  expedition,  was  provided  with 
every  supply  which  the  nature  of  the  case  permitted.  It  was 
on  a  sultry  day  in  April  that  he  and  his  three  companions 
started  for  the  place  of  rendezvous,  ‘  all  in  bitsh  costume,  with 
tether  ropes  and  pannikins’  slung  to  their  saddles.  Their 
journey  w  as  pleasant,  and  the  scenery  sometimes  ‘  inconceivably 
grand.’  They  visited  some  of  the  English  settlements,  and 
received  ‘  good  cheer  and  a  hearty  welcome.’  Speaking  of  Lake 
Alexandrina,  our  author  mentions  a  practice  of  the  natives, 
which  gives  a  fearful  insight  into  their  condition.  Truly  may 
we  atlirin  the  lapsed  condition  of  a  nature,  the  possessors  of 
which  arc  guilty  of  such  atrocities  as  the  following  : — 

'A  case  had  recently  occurred  in  which  some  of  the  Tattayarra 
tribes  had  come  down  to  the  lake  and  taken  aw’ay  several  black 
children  lor  tlie  [)urpose  ol  devouring  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  lor 
the  natives  ol  this  district  to  take  out  the  fat  Irom  the  kidneys  of  an 
individual  ol  another  tribe  whilst  he  is  living,  should  lie  happen  to 
come  amongst  them  !  11  they  can  catch  him  asleep,  they  generally 

avail  themselves  ol  the  opportunity,  and  turning  him  over,  cut  out 
his  fat ;  and  the  unfortunate  victim  lingers  from  two  to  eight  days 
after  this  inhuman  treatment.  1  he  fat  thus  procured  they  regard  as 
a  charm:  they  say  it  has  the  power  ol  preserving  them  from  spirits; 
an  I  when  their  bodies  are  anointed  with  it,  they  imagine  they  can 
light  more  courageously. — vol.  i.  pp.  1*22,  123. 

Several  parties  of  natives  were  met  with,  some  of  wliom  had 
never  seen  a  vv bite  man  before.  Terror  was  the  general  sentiment 
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inspired,  and  {j;reat  caution  was  required  to  prevent  hostile  col¬ 
lisions.  The  exploring  party,  however,  was  well  qualified  for  its 
mission.  The  gentlemen  composing  it  knew  the  native  cha¬ 
racter,  and  adopted  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  a 
contest,  which  their  fire-arms  and  superior  sagacity  would  have 
rendered  fatal  to  the  natives.  Their  eftbrts  were  happily  success¬ 
ful,  though  they  were  not  equally  proof  against  the  subtlety  of 
these  children  of  the  desert.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  is  given 
in  the  following  extract : 

*  Leaving  Rivoli  Bay  we  fell  in  with  two  very  droll  natives,  the 
only  ones  who  had  made  bold  to  approach  our  camp  ;  both  were  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  One  of  these  fellows  was  a  perlect  supplejack  ;  he 
danced  and  capered  about  as  though  he  were  filled  witli  quicksilver. 
We  mounted  them  on  horses,  from  which  they  were  continually 
tumbling  off,  and  they  travelled  with  us  all  day.  When  we  encamped 
at  our  old  resting-place,  near  Lake  Hawden.they,  by  signs,  requested 
])erinission  to  remain  by  our  fires ;  which  we  allowed  them  to  do,  and 
gave  tliLMu,  for  supper,  the  head  and  refuse  of  a  sheep  that  was  just 
killed  and  liung  up  to  a  tree  near  the  tents.  Tliey  showed  great 
surprise  on  seeing  our  various  utensils  and  articles  of  cookery.  So 
inode'^t  and  well-behaved  did  these  artful  gentlemen  appear,  that  they 
would  not  touch  the  slightest  article  of  food  without  first  asking  per¬ 
mission  by  signs  ;  and  they  so  far  gained  our  confidence  that  one  of 
them  was  adorned  with  a  tin  plate,  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a 
stiing,  on  which  was  inscribed,  ‘Good  native.'  In  the  dead  of  the 
niglit  we  were  all  roused  by  the  unusual  barking  of  the  dogs  ;  at  first 
it  was  supposed  the  wild  dogs  were  ‘  rushing’  tlie  sheep;  but,  as  the 
tumult  increased,  the  sergeant-major  unwrapped  his  opossum  rug, 
and  looked  around  for  his  hat,  to  go  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  his  hat  had  vanished. 
The  hat  of  his  com|)anion,  who  lay  next  him  near  the  fire,  was  also 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  and  casting  his  eyes  to  the  spot  where  the 
sheep  hung  suspended  from  the  tree,  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  our 
Ibnd  hopes  lor  the  morrow’s  repast  were  blighted,  for  the  sheep  too 
had  disappeared.  The  whole  camp  was  roused,  when  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  forks,  spoons,  and  the  contents  of  the  governor’s  canteen 
— pannikins,  and  other  articles  were  likewise  missing,  and  that  our 
two  remarkably  docile  natives  had  left  us  under  cover  of  the  night. 
A  council  ol  war  was  held:  black  Jimmy  protested  that  it  was  useless 
to  follow  their  tracks  till  the  morning,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  they  had,  doubtless,  taken  to  the  swamps,  walking  in  the 
water,  so  that  pursuit  was  in  vain.  We  had  been  completely  duped 
by  these  artful  and  clever  fellows;  who  probably  had  a  large  party 
of  their  colleagues  lying  in  ambush  amidst  the  surrounding  swamps, 
ready  to  assist  in  conveying  away  the  stolen  property.  Retaliation 
was  useless;  and  we  contented  ourselves  by  giving  utterance  to  our 
imprecations,  and  commenting  on  the  audacity  and  cunning  of  the 
rogues  until  daybreak.’ — vol.  i.  pp  174 — 170. 


From  South  Australia  Mr.  An^ras  proceeded  to  New  Zealand, 
and  remained  for  a  few  days  at  ellington,  the  principal  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Company.  The  population  of  this  town  is  about 
3,()(X);  and  the  state*  of  society  in  it  ‘may  be  inferred,"  we  are 
told,  ‘  from  the  not  unusual  circumstance  of  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  of  these  gentlemen,  (the  principal  English  residents,)  being 
trundled  home  in  wheelbarrows  from  a  ball,  at  the  late  hour  ot 
ten  in  the  morning,  on  two  succeeding  days."  A  native  ‘  pah," 
or  village,  is  on  either  side  of  the  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
one  of  which  proofs  are  furnished  of  the  presence  and  amelior¬ 
ating  influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

‘  Close  to  I’ipitca  is  a  ware  karakia,  or  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  natives,  which  is  built  of  roupo  and  lohi-tohi  grass,  according  to  the 
native  fashion.  A  small  hell  was  struck  outside  the  building,  and  it  was 
an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  dw’cllers  of  the 
pah  :  one  hv  one  they  came  out  of  their  houses,  or  crossed  the  little 
stiles  dividing  one  court-yard  from  another,  and,  wra])ping  their  mats 
and  blankets  around  them,  slowly  and  silently  wended  their  way  to  the 
place  of  worship.  On  entering,  each  individual  squatted  upon  the 
ground,  which  was  strewn  with  reeds,  and,  with  their  faces  buried  in 
tlieir  blankets,  they  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  prayer;  they  then  opened 
their  Maori  Testaments,  and  a  native  teacher  commenced  the  sacred 
service.  It  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  some  of  our  thoughtless  and 
fashionable  congregations,  to  witness  the  devout  and  serious  aspect  and 
demeanour  of  these  tattooed  men,  who,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
European,  were  performing  Christian  worship  with  decorous  simplicity 
and  reverential  feeling.’ — vol.  i.  })p.  *235,  23G. 

In  the  other  ‘  pah,"  Te  Aro,  a  pjirty  of  natives  had  just  arrived 
from  Queen  (^harlotte"s  Sound.  Many  of  them  were  chiefs  of 
note,  elaborately  tattooed,  and  on  entering  the  enclosure  where 
their  friends  were  assembled,  they  ‘  commenced  their  salutations 
by  pressing  noses  w  ith  each  other  in  succession, ‘and  then  sat 
down  in  silence ;  the  women  setting  up  a  tatigiy  or  ‘  crying  of 
weleome."  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  lamentable  massacre 
of  the  English  at  the  AN  airau  valley  in  April  I8i3,  from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  other  causes,  than  the  ferocity  of  the  natives, 
contributed  to  that  fearful  catastrophe.  Our  rea(lers  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  sensation  which  was  produced  when  intelligence  of  this 
event  niached  us.  It  came,  ot  course,  from  the  English  resi¬ 
dents,  and  was  coloured  by  their  fears  and  resentment.  Few 
therefore  hesitated  to  ascribe  it  to  the  perfidy  and  barbarism  of 
the  natives;  but  subsequent  en(|nirics  have  elicited  extenuating 
eircuinstanees,  which  serve  greatly  to  modify  our  judgment. 
Mr.  jT^igas  s  opinion,  lormed  in  the  colony,  from  a  conn)arison  of 
English  and  native  reports,  is  calm,  clear,  and  satisfactory. 
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‘  Tl»e  Knirlish  were  undoubtedly  wrouf;  in  oroctina:  buildiiij^s  upon 
lands  to  which  they  luul  no  established  claim — u])ou  land,  the  sale  of 
which  was  disputed,  and  rcspectinu^  which  the  coimuissiouer,  Mr.  Spain, 
had  not  yet  pven  his  decision.  They  were  also  wron*:^  in  appreheudin^: 
Kauparalia,  who  had  committed  no  crime,  and  eudeavourinjr  to  seize  him 
bv  main  force.  lUit  the  natives,  by  puttiui>:  to  death  in  cold  hlood  ilic 
jirisouers  who  had  surrendered  themselves  into  their  bauds,  were  t;uilty 
of  a  crime  that  their  barbarous  system  of  warfare  scarcelv  allows.  It 
was  an  act  of  savage  revenj^e,  and  was  ])rompted  by  one  individual. 
Indeed,  1  have  heard  it  stated,  by  those  who  were  connected  with  this 
sauj^uinary  affair,  that  Ranu^ihaeata,  with  his  own  hand,  massacred  all 
those  who  were  taken  prisoners,  in  order  to  rcven<:;e  the  death  of  his 
favourite  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  dauj^hters  of  Kauparaha,  and  w’as  shot 
whilst  sitting  at  the  lire.’ — vol.  i.  p.  ‘2G1. 

The  follow  ing  sketch  of  Nene,  one  of  the  New  Zcjiland  chie  fs, 
reveals  qnaliti(‘s  which  need  only  tlu!  friendly  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  constitute  a  character  of  the  highest  order.  lla))|)ily 
lie  does  not  stand  alone,  and  it  promises  well  for  the  aborigines, 
that  there  are  others  like  Nene  scattered  throughout  the  colony. 
Our  author  savs, — 

‘  During  my  stay  in  Auckland,  l^omare,  the  chief  from'  the  Ray  of 
Islands,  and  Nene,  the  chief  of  llokianga,  arrived  in  the  town.  Pomarc, 
who  was  accompanied  bv  his  fighting  general,  had  |)itched  his  tent  close 
to  the  entrance-gate  of  Ciovernment  House;  and  both  himself  and  Nene 
lunched  with  his  excellency  Captain  Fitzroy  on  the  following  day. 
Thes.*  two  distinguished  chiefs  sat  to  me  h)r  their  portraits,  in  their  full 
native  costume,  wearing  the  topuni,  or  war-mat  of  ilog’s  skin.  Pomare, 
in  keej)ing  with  his  usual  turbulent  and  olfensive  manners,  was  restless, 
and  spoke  very  abnsivelv  of  the  (jueen  ,  w  bile  Nene,  who  is  all  amiability 
and  good  humour,  after  stepping  into  the  garden  to  gather  a  flower, 
with  which  he  decorated  his  luiir  before  the  glass,  stood  with  the  utmost 
eomposure  and  politeness.  After  the  sittings  were  o»'erthe  chiefs  drank 
wine  with  me,  when  Pomarc  again  exhibited  one  of  his  leading  cha¬ 
racteristics,  by  emptying  tbe  decanters.  Since  my  interview  with 
Nene  he  has  become  one  of  tbe  leading  actors  in  the  late  war ;  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  rebellion,  he  has  remained  the  firm  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Rritish  troops ;  affording  an  example  of  nobleness  of 
chai  acter  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

‘  Nene,  or  —  as  he  is  now’  more  generally  known  by  his  bajitized 
name — Thomas  Walker  (Tamati  Waka),  is  the  j)rincij)al  chief  of  the 
Ngatihao  tribe  ;  which,  in  common  with  many  others,  is  com])rised  in 
the  great  assemblage  of  tribes  usually  called  Ngapuis.  ’I'he  residence  of 
this  celebrated  man  is  near  the  Wesleyan  Mission  station,  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  river  llokianga,  where  he  fully  established  his  character  as  the 
friend  and  protector  of  Europeans,  long  before  the  regular  colonization 
of  the  country.  In  common  with  most  of  his  countrymen,  Nene  was, 
in  his  younger  davs,  celebrated  for  his  exjiertness  in  acts  of  petty  pil¬ 
fering  ;  and  he  himself  will  now  laugh  heartily,  if  reminded  of  his 
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youthful  tricks.  On  one  occasion,  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Waimate,  a  fine  crander  attracted  his^  attention,  and  he 
secretly  ordered  it  to  be  seized,  and  prepared  for  his  diiiner  in  a  native 
oven  ;  hut,  to  prevent  detection,  the  bird  was  cooked^  in  its  feathers. 
However,  it  was  soon  missed,  and  a  rigorous  inquiry  instituted  by  its 
owner,  hut  without  success ;  until  certain  savoury  steams  arising  from 
Nene’s  camp  excited  suspicion.  To  tax  him  with  the  theft,  how’ever, 
would  have  been  contrarv  to  all  the  rules  of  New  Zealand  eti(juette ; 
and  the  mystery  of  its  disappearance  w’as  not  unravelled  until  the 
morning  after  he  had  taken  his  departure,  when  the  ill-fated  gander  was 
found  concealed  among  the  bushes,  it  having  been  found  too  tough  for 
even  a  New  Zealander’s  powers  of  mastication. 

*  Some  years  after  this,  a  chief  of  East  Caj)e  killed  a  relation  of 
Nene’s  ;  and,  according  to  the  customary  law  in  New  Zealand  of  ‘  blood 
for  blood,’  Nene  went  in  a  vessel,  accompanied  by  only  one  attendant,  to 
seek  revenge.  Landing  near  the  spot  where  the  chiet  resided,  Nene  en¬ 
tered  his  pah,  called  the  murderer  by  name,  and,  after  accusing  him  of 
the  crime,  deliberately  levelled  his  gun  and  shot  him  dead  at  his  feet, 
and  then  coolly  walked  away.  Though  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  none 
dared  to  touch  the  avenger:  all  were  paralysed  at  his  sudden  appearance 
and  determined  bravery. 

‘  liut  Nene  is  no  longer  the  thoughtless,  mischievous  New'  Zea¬ 
lander  ;  for  many  years  he  has  been  plaving  a  nobler  ])art  in  the  great 
drama  of  life ;  and  his  conduct  has  deservedly  gained  for  him  a  lasting 
reputatlv>n.  Some  traits  mav  be  mentioned  to  his  honour.  About  the 
year  183D,  the  body  of  a  European  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  Hokianga,  under  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered  hv  a  native  called  Kete,  one  of 
Nene’s  slaves.  A  large  meeting  was  convened  on  the  subject,  and,  the 
guilt  of  Kete  being  established,  Nene  condemned  him  to  die  ;  the  mur¬ 
derer  was  accordingly  taken  to  a  small  island  in  the  river  called  Motiti, 
and  there  shot !  So  rigid  w’ere  Nene’s  ideas  of  justice  ! 

*  \\  hen  ('aptain  llohson  arrived,  and  assembled  the  chiefs  atWaitangi, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  acijuiescence  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  queen  over 
till*  ^^lands  ot  New  Zealand,  the  governor  was  received  with  doubt,  and 
his  proposals  were  at  first  rejected  ;  hut  when  Nene  and  his  friends  made 
their  appearance,  the  aspect  ot  affairs  was  changed :  Nene,  bv  his  elo- 
4|uence,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  turned  the  current  of  feeling, 
and  the  dis>entients  were  silenced.  In  short,  Nene  stood  recognised  as 
the  prime  agent  in  effecting  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  On  another  occa- 
siim  Ins  intervention  was  of  great  service  to  tlie  llritish  authorities. 
After  the  flag-start  at  the  Hay  was  cut  down  bv  lleki.  Governor  Fitzroy 
proceeded  to  the  disaflected  district  with  a  considerable  body  of  military, 
thinking  by  a  show  of  force  to  overawe  the  rebellious  natives.  A  large 
concourse  of  chiefs  was  gathered  together,  and  many  speeches  were 
made  ;  hut  amongst  them  all  the  words  of  Nene  were  conspicuous  for 
t  uir  energy.  ‘  If,  said  he,  ‘  another  flag-stafl’ is  cut  down,  1  shall 
ta  e  up  the  quarrel :  and  nobly  has  he  redeemed  his  pledge.  During 

course  of  the  rebellion,  up  to  the  present  period,  he  has  stea- 
^  t  >  a  lered  to  his  purpose,  and  has  on  numerous  occasions  rendered  the 
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most  essential  assistance  to  the  military,  lie  foug'lit  in  several  engagements 
with  the  rebels,  and  each  time  has  proved  himself  as  superior  in  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  field  as  he  is  in  wisdom  aiul  sairacity  in  the  council. 
Tlic  settlers  in  the  northern  ])arts  of  New  Zealand  arc  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  this  chief.  lUit  for  him  and  his  peoj)le,  many  a  hearth,  at 
])resent  the  scene  of  peace  and  ha])piness,  would  have  been  desecrated  and 
defiled  with  blood — many  a  family,  now  occupying  their  ancient  homes, 
would  have  been  driven  away  from  their  abodes,  exposed  to  misery  and 
])rivation.  Those  settlers  who  were  living  near  the  disaffected  districts, 
hut  remote  from  the  influence  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ]>rotecting  arm 
of  Nene,  have  been  driven  as  houseless  wanderers  to  seek  safety  in  the 
town  of  Auckland ;  and  such  would  most  ])rohahly  have  been  the  uni¬ 
versal  fate  of  the  out -settlers,  hut  for  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  this 
brave  and  noble  chief.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  '207 — 301. 

The  New  /(‘ulandcrs  arc  a  dilfcrciit  race  from  the  iiiliahitants 
of  Australia,  ^fheir  native  traditions  point  to  the  eastward  as 
the  region  wheuee  they  came,  and  several  strong  analogies 
subsist  l)(‘tw'cen  their  arehiteetnral  ornaments  and  those  of  the 
^Mexicans. 

*  Tlieir  heads  are  good  and  well  formed,  and  frequently  approach  in 
shape  those  of  the  most  intellectual  nations  of  Kurope  :  both  aniimd  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  strongly  developed,  and  the  facial  angle  is  large. 
Tiieir  teeth  are  regular,  and  remain  good  to  a  late  |)eriod  of  life.  In 
many  individuals  the  nose  is  acpiiline  and  w'ell  shaped,  in  others  it  is 
flatter,  more  resembling  those  of  the  ])ei>ple  of  Luzon  or  IVlew.  The 
mouth  is  rather  larger  than  with  us,  and  the  lips,  especially  the  upper 
one,  are  more  fully  developed.  The  countenances  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
indicate  a  great  degree  of  mind,  and  are  totally  divested  of  any  thing 
aj)j)roaching  the  expression  of  a  savage ;  while  the  nobleness  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  hearing  proclaims  at  once  their  superiority  over  most  of  tlie 
uncivilized  races  of  man.  It  is  only  in  moments  of  excitement  and 
])assion  that  their  countenances  are  lighted  up  with  savage  ferocity ;  at 
other  times  they  display  a  combination  of  dignity  and  mildness  which  is 
sure  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  stranger.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  310. 

Infanticide  is  common  amongst  them,  though  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity,  and  their  intercourse  w  ith  Europeans,  have 
tdready  done  ninch  to  abolish  tlic  horrid  custom.  ‘  It  formerly 
jn’cvailed,’  says  Mr.  Angas,  ‘to  a  fearful  extent:  chiidrem  were 
generally  destroyed  on  the  second  or  third  da\"  after  birth;  but 
if  it  happened  tliat  the  infant  was  suffered  to  live  longer  than 
three  davs,  it  was  rarelv  killed  :  the  mother  having  in  that  time 
become  attached  to  her  offspring.  Weakly  or  deformed  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  were  in  all  eases  put  to  death,  being  considered 
unfit  for  flight  in  war.  One  woman,  at  Matamata,  confessed  to 
having  put  to  death  six  of  her  children  in  sneeession,  ‘  tlnit  she 
might  be  strong  to  run  away  from  the  fight!'  And  another 
woman,  now  living  with  Mrs.  Morgan,  destroyed  all  her  children 
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up  to  tlic  period  of  her  cnibri^ciug  Christi;init}  she  \^ould  not 
even  look  sit  them,  for  fear  she  slionld  love  them. 

The  women  oeeu[)y  a  much  hij^her  position  than  in  Australm, 
suul  SI  disposition  to  sidopt  Knropean  habits  and  modes  oi  snbsist- 
cnee  is  verv  pereeptilile.  ^Ihe  nsitivc  weapons  sire,  to  «i  considci- 
able  extent,  throw  n  aside  ;  English  dress  is  assumed,  sind  various 
of  our  sirtieles  of  food  sire  substituted  for  those  lorinerly  con¬ 
sumed.  Tlie  immedisite  etfeet  of  these  changes  is  frequently 
injurious;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  revolution  which  is 
going  on,  cannot  but  be  bcneficisil. 

'fhe  mode  of  travelling  in  New’  Zeal  iind  1  ^ 

thsit  of  Australia.  The  dense  and  extensive  inountsiin  forests, 
with  tlie  frecpient  precipices,  swamps,  and  rivers,,  preclude  the 
use  of  horses,  and  the  traveller  is  consequently  compelled  to  pro- 
eeed  on  f(K)t.  Mr.  Angsis,  however,  wsis  not  discouraged,  and 
the  reception  with  which  he  met  in  his  solitary  journeyings, 
raises  our  estimate  of  the  native  character.  lie  travelled  as  an 
artist,  and  was  probably  indebted  to  the  vanity  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  for  the  kindness  he  received. 


‘  Karlv  in  the  spring  of  18s4,*  he  says,  ‘I  set  out  on  a  journey  of 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  miles,  on  foot,  to  explore  various  portions  of 
the  interior  of  the  Northern  Island  ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  progress  i 
heeame  ac(piainted  with  many  tribes,  settled  on  the  shores  of  inland 
lakes  and  amidst  sequestered  valleys,  whose  character,  and  existence 
even,  arc  hut  little  known  to  dwellers  on  the  coast.  At  settintr  out,  and 
for  the  first  portion  of  my  journey,  up  the  \Vaikato  river  and  along  the 
western- eoiist,  I  was  accompanied  by  my  friend  Forsaith,  one  of  the 
protectors  ot  Aborigines  ;  who  was  on  his  way  overland  to  Taranaki,  or 
New  Plymouth,  the  British  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Egmont. 
Put  wlicn  jicnetrating  to  the  Interior,  and  visiting  the  districts  of  Mokau 
and  the  laupo  lakes,  1  was  accompanied  onlv  hv  natives ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  sojourn  witli  the  New-  Zealanders,  1  inv’ariahly 
experienced  both  hospitality  and  protection.  ]\Iy  mission  amongst  them 
was  one  of  peace:  I  did  not  covet  their  land;  and  my  coming  from 
Europe  tor  the  purpose  of  representing  their  chiefs  and  their  country  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  compliment.  The  chiefs  readily  acceded  to  mv 
requests,  and  facilitated  the  purpose  of  my  journey  ;  and  1  was  everv- 
where  known  by  the  title  of  ‘  7V  pakeha  no  te  Kcne  Ingeramji,'  or  ‘  The 
stranger  fiom  the  Queen  of  England  :  loudly  and  proudly  did  my  native 

guides  herald  my  approach  to  a  kainya  maori  with  this  annellation  ’ — 
vol.  li.  p.  -J. 


1  lie  ameliorating'  iiillneiices  of  Cliristiaiiitv  are  frcquciitlv  no¬ 
ticed  hv  our  traveller,  in  terms  liononrable  to  himself,  and  krik- 
iii"ly  illustrative  of  the  hlessin-'s  which  follow  in  its  train.  It  ii 
t  itn  w  leie  the  harbinger  ot  peace.  It  finds  a  desert,  and  ereatei 
H  iiuradise.  Under  its  -enial  influence  the  wilderness  and  tin 
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solitary  place  become  e:la(l,  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  ns 
the  rose.  And  this  is  its  invariable  ctlect,  whether  ainonj^st  the 
former  slaves  of  onr  colonies — the  wild  bnshinen  of  Africji — the 
natives  of  the  Polynesian  j^ronp — or  the  New  Zealand  savages, 
who  resale  themselves  on  human  flesh.  Outstripping  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  and  eommeree,  it  prepares  tin*  way  for  both, 
and  has  wrung  reluctant  testimony  from  eye-witnesses  of  all 
characters  and  grades.  The  following  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the 
Church  Missionary  stations,  pictures  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  moral  desert : — 


‘  It  was  several  hours  after  sunset  before  we  reached  the  church  mis¬ 
sionary  statit)!!  of  Otawhao,  where  1  was  most  hos|)ital)lv  received  hv  the 
Rev.  J.  Morgan  and  his  excellent  wife.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  I  experienced  whilst  staying  under  their  roof ;  ami  during  the 
few  davs  I  passed  at  Otawhao  my  natives  recruited  their  strength,  rest¬ 
ing  with  theii  friends  at  one  of  the  neighbouring  pahs. 

‘  The  mission  premises  of  Otawhao  are  very  comfortahle,  and  there  is 
an  appearance  of  peace  and  ha|)pintss  amidst  the  native  population 
around,  that  speaks  well  for  the  worthy  missionary’s  labours.  Whilst 
attending  to  their  spiritual  interests,  Mr.  Morgan  lias  not  neglected  the 
temporal  amelioration  of  those  about  him  :  the  sick  arc  cared  and  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  medicine  is  administered  to  those  that  need  it  ;  whilst  Airs. 
Morgan,  who  is  called  ‘  mother,’  both  by  young  and  old,  is  unceasing  in 
her  kindness  and  attention  to  the  women  and  children  :  her  aid  and 
advice  are  continually  sought  for. 

‘  A  steady  course  of  persevering  industry  ft)r  a  series  of  years  has 
enabled  Mr.  Morgan  to  have  around  him  all  the  little  comforts  of  life; 
so  that,  after  undergoing  toils  and  dangers  of  the  most  fearful  descrij)- 
tion,  and  living  for  a  long  period  at  the  mercy  of  two  helligcrent  and 
cannibal  tribes,  he  is  now  enabled  to  dwell  at  peace,  enji)ying  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  and  witnessing  the  benelicient  effects  of  Christianity 
amongst  a  people  who,  oidv  eight  years  ago,  held  their  hampiets  of 
human  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  missionary’s  hut,  and  shook  the  severed 
and  bloody  heads  and  limbs  of  their  enemies  in  the  very  face  of  his  terri¬ 
fied  wife!’ — vol.  ii.  p.  140. 


A  narrative  of  a  convert  at  this  station  must  close  our  extracts. 
It  illustrates  at  once  the  savage  nature  of  New  Zealand  life, 
and  the  power  of  religious  truth  to  reclaim  from  vice  and  bar¬ 
barity.  Jjct  scoffers  allege  what  they  please,  the  disciples  of 
Christianity  may  well  be  content  to  point  to  such  cases  as  those 
of  Iloromona  Marahau. 

‘  One  of  the  most  interesting  individuals  at  the  mission  station  of 
Otawhao  is  Iloromona  Maraluiu,  or  ‘  Blind  Solomon,*  who  has  for  some 
years  acted  verv  efficiently  as  a  native  catechist  and  teacher  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  account  of  the  early  life  and 
exploits  of  this  once  celebrated  warrior,  and  his  subsequent  change  to 
Christianity,  as  narrated  to  me  from  his  own  lips  and  translated  by  Mr, 
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Morpjin,  affords  a  fair  example  of  the  troubled  life  of  many  of  the  New 
Zealand  chiefs.  From  ahoy,  Horomona  accompanied  his  father  on  all 
his  tij^htinj^  expeditions.  At  the  taking  of  a  ])ah  at  N\  aingaroa,  he  saw 
great  numbers  captured  as  slaves  ;  he  then  went  to  llanga,  where  many 
were  slain  and  eaten  ;  and  at  the  taking  of  the  great  pah  at  Alaungata- 
ritari  fortv  men  were  killed,  besides  women  and  children,  and  all  eaten. 

At  a  second  fight  at  Maungataritari,  whither  Horomona  accompanied  his 
father,  sixty  men  w’ere  killed  and  eaten.  After  this,  an  attack  w’as  made 
by  the  Nga  ti  Uaukawa  tribe  upon  the  pah  in  which  Horomona  resided  ; 
the  assailants  retreated,  and  were  pursued  by  Horomona  and  his  party, 
but  the  Nga  ti  Raukawas  rallied  again,  turned  back  upon  their  pursuers, 
and  slew  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  them,  Horomona  himself  narrowly 
e.ocaping.  At  Kawhia  fight,  sixty  were  killed  and  eaten.  At  Mokau, 
Horomona’s  partv  were  beaten  off  and  two  hundred  of  them  killed  :  here 
tiu*  chief  met  with  another  hair-breadth  escape.  Returning  to  Mokau, 
Horomona  succeeded  in  taking  the  pah,  when  tw’o  hundred  were  killed 
and  eaten,  and  nmnhers  of  women  and  children  taken  as  slaves.  During 
the  engagement  Horomona  took  the  principal  chief  prisoner,  but  findii»g 
that  on  a  former  occasion  his  own  brother  had  been  saved  by  this  chief, 
Horomona,  as  an  act  of  gratitude,  led  his  captive  to  the  mountains,  to 
enable  him  to  get  clear  of  his  enemies,  and  then  let  him  go.  The  next 
expedition  of  Horomona  was  to  Poverty  Hay,  where  two  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  eaten,  or  taken  as  slaves.  He  then  went  to  Kapiti,  and 
from  thence  to  Wanganui  ;  the  inhabitants  of  both  pahs  Hying  at  his 
approach.  After  this,  Taranaki  became  the  scat  of  war,  great  numbers 
being  continually  killed  on  both  sides,  and  cannibal  feasts  held  almost 
daily.  At  Waitara,  Horomona  and  his  tribe  were  attacked  by  Raupa- 
rah’s  party,  and  ten  of  their  number  killed ;  they  then  fled  to  Pouki- 
rangiora,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  Rauparaha  and  his  followers, 
and  remained  besieged  for  several  months.  When  at  length  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  were  comjdctely  exhausted,  they  contrived  to  send  out  a 
spy  by  night,  who  passed  through  the  enemy’s  encampment,  and  reached 
the  mountains  in  safety  ;  travelling  along  the  forest  ranges  until  be 
reached  the  \\aikato  district,  where  he  gave  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  besieged.  Te  Whero  Whero  and  Waharo  of  Matarnata,  the 
father  of  larapipi])i  the  present  chief  of  that  place,  went  to  their  rescue 
with  a  large  party  ;  they  were,  however,  all  beaten  off  bv  Rauparaha,  and 
tw'cnty  of  their  number  killed  ;  but  the  W  aikatos  again  rallied,  renewed 
the  attack,  rescued  their  friends,  beat  hack  Rauparaha,  and  returned 
home  in  triumph.  After  this,  the  Nga  Puis  from  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
headed  by  the  famous  E  Hongi  (Shongi),  who  had  just  then  returned  from 
England  with  fire-arms  and  gunpowder,  came  down  upon  them  like  a 
host,  and  made  an  attack  upoti  the  great  Waikato  pah  called  Makute- 
tuke;  the  \\  aikatos  had  oidy  native  weapons  w’ith  which  to  beat  off 
their  enemies,  and  with  so  unecpial  an  advantage  the  Nga  Puis  took  the 
pah  in  a  few  minutes.  Horomona  and  Te  Whero  Whero  were  amongst 
the  captured  inmates.  At  this  dreadful  carnage  tw’o  thousand  w'cre 
slain ;  feasts  were  held  upon  the  dead  bodies  on  the  spot  where  thev 
lay,  and  all  manner  of  savage  and  dreadful  rites  w'ere  held  in  unrestrained 
licentiousness  to  commemorate  this  great  victory  of  the  Nga  Puis.  The 
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bones  of  tlie  two  thousand  still  lie  whitenin"  on  the  plains,  and  the  ovens 
remain  in  which  the  tlesh  of  the  slaui^htered  was  cooked  for  their  horrihle 
han(|uets.  So  numerous  were  the  slaves  taken  ilurini;  this  attack,  that 
the  Nj^a  I’uis  killed  many  of  them  on  their  road  to  the  llav  of  Ulamls, 
merely  to  jjet  them  out  of  the  way.  The  escape  of  lloromona  from  the 
j^eneral  slaughter  was  almost  miraculous  :  he  fl  d  to  the  mountains, 
and  after  the  retreat  of  their  northern  enemies,  his  tube  once  more  col¬ 
lected  together  and  marched  to  I’overty  Hay,  where  the  pah  was  taken 
hy  them,  and  six  hundred  were  killed,  and  eaten  after  the  tight  was 
over.  Not  long  suhsecpient  to  the  attack  on  the  inhahitants  of  I’oveiTv 
Hay,  lloromona  became  blind  at  Otawhao,  where  he  first  met  with  the 
missionaries  ;  at  Matamata  he  heard  the  llev.  11.  Williams  preach,  and 
at  length  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  For  the  last  four  years 
lloromona  has  been  a  native  teacher  under  the  Ucv.  .1.  Morgan ;  and 
may  be  seen  every  Sabbath-day  with  his  class,  instructing  them  in  the 
truths  of  the  scri[)tures  with  an  earnestness  and  energy  truly  ailmira))le. 
lie  is  now  about  to  start  on  a  journey  of  ninety  miles  to  jrreach 
Christianity  to  a  tribe  that  have  not  yet  received  it.  The  inemorv  of 
lloromona  is  (juite  wonderful  :  he  knows  the  whole  of  the  church  service 
hv  heart,  and  repeats  hymns  and  many  long  chapters  verbatim  :  at  a  late 
examination  in  the  catechism,  lloromona  was  the  only  individual  wlio 
knew  ever\'  word  correctly. — vol.  ii.  p.  l-HJ — 141). 


^Ir.  Aiigas^s  volumes  arc  enriched  with  ninnerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  are  emincntlv  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  their 
readers.  They  bear  the  impress  of  truth — are  the  production  of 
an  observant  and  intelligent  mind — and  will  do  more  to  fami¬ 
liarize  our  countrymen  with  the  scenery  and  natives  of  the  co- 
Ionics  described,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
ac(piaintcd. 


Art.  VTI. — Celebrated  Crimes.  Hy  Alexander  Dumas.  Chapman  and 
Hall.  London:  1843. 

‘2.  Narratives  of  Remarkable  C riminal  Trials  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Anselm  Ritter  Von  Feuerbach.  Hy  Lady  Duff'  Gordon. 
London  :  John  Murray.  184(i. 

We  are  weary  of  the  talk  about  this  enlightened  age — this  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  civilization — the  marvels  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  &c.,  &;c.  In  what  docs  the  progress  of  the 
age  consist?  What  arc  the  merits  of  our  times,  compared  with 
former  times?  What  new  lessons  have  we  learned  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  forefathers?  How  much  of  their  wisdom  have 
we  overlooked  to  our  own  hurt?  Of  course  the  laudation  of  our 
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Rj'e  is  pleasant,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  a  joke  whicli 
niav  be  always  kept  standing?  in  type.  However,  there  is  mis- 
cliicf  in  tills  talk.  It  is  a  way  of  lauding  progress  which  impedes 
advancement. 

Talk  about  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  age,  confirms  com¬ 
fortable  people  in  their  dislike  of  confronting  the  crying  evils  of 
the  needy  and  the  outcast,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  re¬ 
medies.  Few  seek,  consecjuently,  the  blessing  attached  to  con¬ 
sidering  the  poor.  Few  aspire’ to  the  crown  of  glory  won  by 
reclaiming  the  outcast.  Nothing  considerable  can  now  be  done, 
but  by  acting  on  the  convictions  of  the  ruling  classes  in  this 
country— the  persons  wdio  derive  their  opinions  and  purposes 
from  the  press.  We  wish  to  disturb  the  complacency  of  this 
class,  by  asking  them  to  look  Crime  in  the  face.  We  would  re¬ 
move  the  beautiful  colours  of  rhetoric  which  cover  the  horrors  of 
the  age,  and  silence  the  eulogies  on  our  intelligence  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  by  pointing  to  the  dark  facts  which  shew  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Crime. 

Our  theme  is  a  disagreeable  one  we  are  well  aware,  and  un- 
genial  to  the  comfortable  libraries  and  tasteful  draw  ing-rooms  of 
the  people  who  chiefly  read  the  revie w^s  and  magazines.  But  our 
apology  is,  we  seek  the  mitigation  of  a  gigantic  evil  by  the  only 
possible  means — by  influencing  the  opinions,  convictions,  and 
decisions  of  our  readers.  We  know  how  successful  is  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  smooth  things.  But  w  e  seek  a  success  higher  than  to 
please.  We  are  well  aware  how  the  sensitiveness  of  refined 
minds  recoils  from  the  consideration  of  the  criminal  aspects  of 
human  nature.  It  is  deemed  virtuous,  by  many,  to  avoid  the 
subject  even  in  thought.  The  study  of  crime,  with  a  view  to 
extirpate  it,  may  be  confounded  with  the  prurient  curiosity  which 
gloats  on  details  of  crime,  and  haunts  the  death  scenes  of 
criminals. 

Beneficent  results  have  already  come,  and  more  are  coming, 
from  the  labours  of  the  press,  in  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
gentle  classes  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  A  darker  region  than 
the  home  of  poverty  may  yield  to  investigation  more  beneficent 
ameliorations.  \\  e  wish  to  direct  the  light  of  Christian  bene¬ 
volence  into  the  chambers  of  crime — to  change  and  remove  them. 
Good  has  come  of  making  gentlemen  realize  the  fever-fraught 
squalor  of  low  neighbourhoods — the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of 
the  courts  and  yards — 

*  \\  here  flags  the  noontide  air. 

And  ns  we  pass 

\N  e  fear  to  breathe  the  putrifying  mass.* 

Many  gentlemen  see  no  poor  persons  except  pampered  lacquies. 
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yet  the  mitigations  of  misery  depend  on  their  opinions.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  a  lifetime,  do  the  patent-leather  hoots  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  West -end  creak  on  the  stair  of  a  house,  in  the  foetitl  cellars 
and  crowded  rooms  of  which,  without  clean  water,  and  amidst 
foul  air  and  moral  and  material  filth,  the  poor  waste  their  lives. 
By  bringing  these  facts  homo  to  the  feelings  of  men,  whose  lives 
arc  spent  amidst  smooth  and  soft  comforts,  as  if  they  were  jewels 
preserved  in  cotton,  plans  have  been  commenced  to  remove  the 
evils.  Men  whose  mornings  are  a  lounge  over  books,  news- 
]>apers,  and  letters,  in  breakfast-rooms  and  clubs — their  after¬ 
noons  a  ride  or  drive  in  a  gay  equestrian  and  chariotted  scene  in 
the  parks — their  evenings,  probably,  an  intoxication  of  music  at 
the  opera,  where  a  prima  donna  thrills  them  with  rapture,  and 
all  sympathy  with  suffering  vanishes  as  the  slowly  rising  curtain 
displays  the  sandalled  feet  and  ribboned  ankles  of  the  nymphs  of 
the  ballet — the  gentlemen  of  society,  whose  intelligence,  sta¬ 
tion,  and  wealth,  enable  them  to  decide  what  principles  are  to 
be  adopted,  and  what  measures  carried  out,  are  the  pupils  of  the 
press,  yet  scholars  morbidly  averse  to  the  study  of  such  painful 
themes  as  misery  and  crime.  But  they  have  been  made  to 
attend  to  poverty  of  late,  by  the  press,  in  a  way  never  done  be¬ 
fore.  Housed  by  daily  pietures  in  the  newspapers  of  houseless 
wretches  shivering,  not  sleeping,  through  winter  nights,  under 
the  arches  of  dry  bridges,  on  the  benches  of  the  parks,  or  under 
the  trees,  three  winters  ago  a  number  of  gentlemen  simultane¬ 
ously  determined  that  housclcssness  should  not  necessarily  exist 
in  London,  and  the  evil  has  been  put  down.  The  sanatory  con¬ 
dition  of  all  our  towns  will  be  improved  decidedly.  Drainage, 
baths,  ventilation,  arc  things  advancing  to  satisfactory  results. 
We  wish  to  lead  this  powerful  and  practical  intelligence  of  the 
age,  to  deal  with  a  thing  more  fearful  than  poverty,  and  more 
deadly  than  any  pestilence  that  ever  walked  in  darkness.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  causes  and  nature  of  crime  must  be  studied  and 
analysed  ere  this  Gigantic  Horror  can  be  mitigated  and  dimi¬ 
nished,  we  sincerely  wish  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
reading,  and  because  intelligent,  the  influential  classes.  For  a 
short  hour  we  would  let  the  shrieks  of  crime  pierce  through  the 
music  which  fills  their  drawing-rooms.  For  a  moment,  and  for 
a  good  end,  we  would  hang  up  on  their  walls  the  ghastly  pictures 
of  the  demoniac  aspect  of  Man. 

That  the  necessity  for  this  inquiry  may  be  felt  more  effec¬ 
tually,  we  must  disturb  a  little  more  the  complacency  with 
which  pretty  periods  are  rounded  respecting  the  present  state  of 
civilization.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  check  the  eulogist  of  the 
present  age,  when  enumerating  evils  of  past  times,  which  he 
fancies  do  not  now  exist,  with  an  enumeration  of  evils  of  the 
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day  which  did  not  exist  in  the  past.  But  what  ought  to  liavc 
weight,  is  tlie  fact,  that  data  do  not  really  exist  for  forming  a 
correet  conclusion  with  respect  either  to  the  present  or  the 
ftucient  times. 

Society  iidvaiiccs  as  the  hij^hest  moral,  economical,  scientific, 
and  spiritual  ideas  are  inwrought  into  the  arrangements,  habits, 
manners,  law’s,  and  institutions  of  men.  Tried  by  this  test,  the 
advancement  of  society  is  undeniabic,  multiform,  and  splendid : 
yet  wc  are  too  apt  to  over-estimate  it.  We  look  only  at  the 
trophies  :  we  forget  evils  still  unconquered, — the  new  monsters 
which  have  sprung  up.  Two  or  three  brief  centuries  ago,  and 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  still  groaned  under  innumerable  civil 
feuds  and  local  and  clannish  broils.  As  the  bards  tell  us,  they 
reddened  the  green  fields  with  the  blood  of  neighbours  and 
brothers,  and  made  the  mountains  hills  of  weeping.  But  never 
before  our  time,  we  believe,  did  any  bard  exclaim  : 

**  O  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap 

Wc  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  but  never 
perhaps,  at  any  period  of  history,  did  the  lanes  and  cellars  of  our 
cities  contain  such  large  assemblages  of  miserable  people.  What 
a  Norman  castle  w’ould  be  before  modern  gunnery,  is  the  feudal 
power  of  the  aristocracy  now-a-days  in  the  presence  of  public 
opinion.  Yet  never  was  the  property  of  this  island  in  so  few 
hands.  Readers  of  books  and  periodicals  were  never  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  in  the  present  day.  Perhaps  there  never  luis  been, 
since  the  heydays  of  the  Greek  and  the  Judajan  civilizations,  for 
two  thousand  years,  less  of  a  demand  for  profound  thought  and 
high  art.  Comfortable  families  are  more  numerous  perhaj)s 
than  ever ;  and  probably  there  never  was  so  many  people  whose 
average  incomes  for  shelter  and  subsistence  was  estimated,  in 
reference  to  money,  at  less  than  one  penny  per  head  per  day. 
The  feudal  lord  and  clan  chief  of  old,  had  a  power  often  of 
life  and  death ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of  sweeping  aw’ay 
whole  townships  from  off  the  lands  won  and  held  bv  the  swords 
and  blood  of  their  forefathers.  Manufactured  goods  were  never 
so  cheap ;  and  never  before  w  ere  the  makers  of  them  grow  ing 
up  stunted  and  short*lived  from  sire  to  son.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  if  even  a  place  in  the  system  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  would  make  every  man  as  important  in  the  community  by 
his  vote,  as  his  forefathers  were  made  by  their  swords  when  the 
state  of  society  gave  to  every  man  the  importance  of  the  soldier, 
in  addition  to^  the  importance  of  the  labourer,  mechanic,  or 
operati\e.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  if  there  was  greater 
individual  superiority  of  character  in  ancient  times,  there  is 
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more  general  worth  and  intelligence  in  the  present  day. 
Nobody  knows  ; — for  the  data  which  decide  the  question  do  not 
exist,  but  individual  greatness  we  may  submit  has  never  in  any 
Mcll-known  period  lieen  a  solitary  superiority.  The  most 
distinguished  men  are  always  only  the  best  specimens  of  re¬ 
markable  families,  the  flowers  of  brilliant  races,  the  finest 
products  of  illustrious  periods.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  deny 
the  progress  of  society,  as  it  is  misehievons  to  inspire  the 
])id)iic  with  complacency  in  it.  Every  child  who  has  received 
a  shock  of  electricity  knows  scientific  facts,  of  which  Harvey, 
and  Bacon,  and  Newton  were  ignorant.  There  is  a  fallacy  in 
the  rhetoric,  however,  wdiich  on  such  specialties  of  informa¬ 
tion  represents  the  child  as  belonging  therefore  to  a  profound, 
an<l  these  philosophers  to  superficial  generations. 

For  the  sake  of  a  most  important,  but  painful  subject,  wx  have 
wished  to  disturb  the  complacency  with  which  many  regard  the 
j)resent  stage  of  civilization.  We  object  to  pictures  of  our  con¬ 
dition  which  omit  the  progress  of  crime.  Last  session  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  in  his  place  in  parliament — ‘  From  the  first  record  in 
1805,  down  to  1842,  when  the  commitments  attained  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hitherto  recorded,  the  increase  in  crime  progressed  from 
year  to  year,  until  it  had  extended  to  above  six  hundred  per 
cent.^  Another  calculation  estimates  the  increase  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  sta¬ 
tistical  calculations  which  have  traced  a  decrease  of  crime  to  a 
greater  leniency  in  punishing  it,  have,  w  e  fear,  been  found  to  be 
fallacious.  tSubstantijilly  the  last  statistical  approximation  to 
the  fact  of  the  increase  of  crime,  displays  a  progress  rapid  and 
fearful,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten, 
and  six  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years. 

Of  course,  somewhat  of  this  apparent  increase  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  greater  vigilance  with  which  crimes  have  been  detected, 
and  criminals  punished.  Mow  much  ouizht  to  be  deducted  on 
this  account,  no  one  can  tell.  To  warrant  the  earnest  attention 
w'hich  we  intreat  towards  the  subject  of  crime,  it  will  suffice  if  it  is 
conceded  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  diminution  of  crime 
simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  comforts  and  the  diffusion  of 
information  in  the  last  forty  years.  We  greatly  fear  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  suppose,  that  the  crimes  of  this  day  are  less 
atrocious  than  those  of  the  mediaival  or  the  ancient  times. 
Readers  of  the  newspapers  cannot  receive  this  persuasion.  In 
the  case  of  a  Northamptonshire  clergyman,  residing  recently  in 
Eaton  Square,  London,  they  have  seen  w  ickedness  with  many  of 
the  marks  of  the  nineteenth  century  about  it,  yet  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  surpassed  by  the  dark  horrors  of  the  Italian  stories  of  the 
Ceuci  and  the  Borgias.  Poisoners  have  only  a  short  time  ago 
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figured  in  some  English  villages  and  towns; — one  old  rnan,  who 
had  invested  himself  with  a  power  of  inflicting  death  tor  years, 
and  pursued  his  dark  mystery  steadily  and  silently,  like  a  fabled 
. — several  women  who  had  destroyed  their  relatives  bro¬ 
thers— a  father— a  mother— for  obstructing  their  career  of  sen¬ 
sual  gratification ;  poisoners  liave,  in  short,  been  revealed 
in  the  midst  of  '  moral  and  enlightened  England,'  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  comparable  to  the  Chevalier  Gaudin  de  Sainte 
Croix,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers.  Infanticiile  is 
nearly  as  much  a  characteristic  of  certain  classes  in  this 
country,  as  it  used  to  be  of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand.  In 
some  towns  infanticide  is  a  regular  trade.  Among  the  savages 
it  was  a  practice  in  time  of  war.  Distress  and  shame  have 
established  it  as  a  trade  amidst  the  demoralized  populations  of 
our  large  towns.  Never  surely  was  female  infancy  so  systemati¬ 
cal!  v  ruined.  Crimes  are  every  now  and  then  occurring,  at  which 
the  describing  pen  shudders,  as  it  writes.  The  breezes  sweep 
freshly  over  Hyde  Park  as  the  sun  shines  on  rows  of  palaces, 
on  the  water  of  the  Serpentine,  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
on  hundreds  of  equipages  in  the  drives.  Yet  w  as  this  Hyde  Park 
only  the  other  day  the  scene  of  a  system  of  monstrous  iniquity 
against  the  solitary  evening  traveller,  compared  to  which 
the  crimes  of  the  highwaymen,  who  were  hung  at  Tyburn,  were 
innocent — a  system  of  monstrous  iniquity,  in  which  London 
advanced  and  refined  upon  the  wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah.  From  Primrose  Hill  the  eyes  feast  on  a  sublime  scene, 
southwards  and  eastwards  and  westwards  beyond  the  park,  of 
domes,  spires,  and  mansions,  hidden  by  wreathing  smoke,  dis¬ 
played  by  sunbeams;  and  northwards,  beyond  tha  railway 
tunnel,  there  are  green  fields,  divided  by  trees  and  hedge- rows, 
where,  in  this  very  show’  place  of  English  civilization,  Hocker 
assassinated  Deiarue,  in  circumstances  of  horror  which  ought 
not  to  be  even  named  in  any  language,  living  or  dead. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1845,  in  England, and  w  hen  contem¬ 
plating  English  crimes,  of  recent  occurrence, especially  the  deeds 
of  Hocker  the  schoolmaster,  and  Tawell,lhe  pretended  philanthro¬ 
pist,  w  ho  poisoned  his  mistress,  that  a  thoughtful  journalist  was 
compelled  to  w'rite  thus  : — ‘  Man  is  the  most  appalling  thing  in 
nature.  The  vices,  sins,  crimes  of  man,  when  looked  at  just  as  they 
are,  tower  up  and  glare  forth  more  terribly  than  any  thing  poets 
have  imagined  in  Pandemonium.  A  man  stands  before  you  in 
the  garb  of  a  grey-headed  Quaker,  or  of  a  young  shabby-genteel 

are  men — touch  them,  they  are  flesh  and 
bone -hear  them,  they  have  the  voices  of  Englishmen.  They 
are  men.  But  view  them  in  relation  to  crime,  and  the  men  are 
gone,  and  your  spiritual  vision  sees  demons  in  their  stead.’ 

Nearly  all  our  published  literature  and  philosophy  on  crime 
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relates  to  the  punishment  of  it.  On  its  nature  and  its  causes, 
apparently  as  yet  almost  nothing  has  been  said  or  thought. 
Punisliment  has  been  almost  the  only  thing  studied,  as  a  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime.  Most  strange  is  it,  thougli  true,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity,  the  Great  llorror.of 
our  nature  has  been  looked  at  only  in  reference  to  punishment. 
Diseases  of  the  body  have  long  been  observed  and  classified, 
wliiie  the  more  dreadful  diseases  of  the  conscience  have  received 
no  scientific  attention.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  produee  a 
Nosology  of  the  moral  nature.  Tiie  Science  of  Crime  has  yet  to 
be  created.  We  wish  to  supply  this  want.  To  descend  into 
the  cavernous  heart  of  man,  and  analyse  his  darkest  secrets — 
ascertain  the  laws  of  his  wildest  bursts  of  passion  and  wrath  — 
note  the  growth  of  his  crimes — describe  the  circumstances  in 
wliich  they  arise — why  they  display  themselves  as  they  do,  and 
then  by  these  iiujuiries  prepare  the  way  for  devising  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  prevention  than  now  exists,  have  been  the  objects 
of  the  studies  of  many  years,  yielding  results  which  may  be  w  orth 
printing,  if  only  as  materials  and  incentives  for  another  and  a 
more  successful  investigator. 

What  is  crime? — is  likely  to  be  a  more  fruitful  inquiry  than 
— how  to  punish  crime? — if  for  no  other  reason,  then,  certainly 
for  this  one,  that  it  is  a  neglected  view  of  the  subject.  We  may 
fail  in  shedding  any  new  and  valuable  light  on  the  dark  and 
bewildered  theme,  and  yet  our  failure  be  an  aid  to  a  future  suc¬ 
cess.  The  carcass  in  the  ditch  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
future  victor.  We  shall  return  to  the  investigation.  Our  pre¬ 
sent  remarks  are  onlv  introductorv,  and  if  thev  serve  to  draw 
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Art.  IX. _ 1.  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  First 

Lord  Off  the  Treasury,  on  State  Lducation\  u'ith  an  Appendix,  contain¬ 
ing  Correspondence  frith  H  tn.  hwart,  Esg.,  3/  P.,  a  Letter  to  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Vaughan,  and  replies  to  the  IVestmin.^ter  and  British  Quarterly  ^ 
Reviews,  by  Edward  Baines,  Jun,  Ijondon  :  Siropkin  &nd  Co. 

2.  Popular  Education  in  England,  reprinted  from  No.  VIII.  of  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  with  Reply  to  th  Lffttir  of  Mr.  Edward 
Baines,  Jun.,  on  that  article,  by  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.  London: 
Jark^tn  and  Walford. 

3.  Equity  without  Compromise;  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of.  a  Just 
System  of  National  Education  ;  {Third  Edition),  with  Remarks  on  Dr. 
HooVs  Pamphlet,  and  the  Letters  of  Edward  Baines,  Jun.,  Esq.  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  By  Edward  Swaine.  London  :  Snow. 

4.  Statistics  of  Educational  Provision  in  fVest  Kent,  reported  as  the 
Results  of  the  Enquiries  of  the  If  Vs/  Kent  Educational  Association, 
March  to  September,  1846.  (Printed  for  Private  Circulation.) 

5.  The  Patriot,  December  \Athand  \  lth. 

Thk  present  state  of  the  education  question,  strikingly  illus¬ 
trates  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  seek  the  correction  of  one 
evil  by  the  substitution  of  another.  Practical  errors  are  con- 
niveil  at,  until  they  attain  a  magnitude  which  threatens  some 
immediate  and  palpable  mischief,  when  an  outcry  is  raised  whicli 
alarms  the  timid,  and  precipitates  the  judgment  of  all.  Calm 
and  retlecting  men  who  are  accustomed  to  look  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  are  intent  on  discovering  disease  rather  tlian  symp¬ 
toms,  may  long  have  been  apprised  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  in 
question,  and  liavc  wondered  that  others  should  be  unconcerned 
so  about  its  operation.  They  note  its  growth,  trace  out  its 
influence,  and  by  partial  cxj»eriment  learn  sornetliing  of  the 
remedies  to  which  it  yields.  Regretting  the  feebleness  of  their 
agency,  they  yet  fulfil  their  vocation  l)y  the  enunciation  of  im¬ 
portant  principles  which  ultimately  serve  to  moderate,  if  they 
^  y  Co  )trol,  the  alarm  and  precipitation  of  the  public 

mind.  Comljining  the  practical  with  the  abstract,  a  knowledge 
of  the  appliances  required,  with  tlie  evils  to  be  corrected,  they 
arc  as  advocates,  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  moving  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  in  order  that  a  fuller  and  more  searching 
inquiry  may  be  instituted.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  majority 
of  men.  Ihey  are  intent  on  what  is  imminent  and  pressing,  and 
arc  consequently  indiflerent  to  whatever  is  latent  and  of  slow 
growth.  The  tares  spring  up  while  they  sleep,  and  it  is  only  on 
discovering  that  the  fleld  is  covered  with  an  unproductive 
and  noxious  crop,  that  they  feel  the  necessity  for  action, 
or  bestir  themselves  to  clear  the  soil.  A  little  labour  would 
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have  sutticed  to  keep  down  the  weeds  at  first,  but  vast  toil  is 
needed  when  the  wheat  is  choked  by  them.  Magnitude,  and, 
as  resulting  from  this,  an  apprehension  of  immediate  danger,  are 
necessarv  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  society.  Men,  or  at 
least  Englishmen,  require  to  feel  that  there  is  evil  at  their  door, 
an  enemy  which  threatens  tlndr  immediate  disturbance,  ere  they 

scriotislv  address  themselves  to  the  labour  of  reform. 

» 

From  this  defect  it  frequently  follows  that  the  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  bears  no  proportion  to  the  solicitude  felt, — that  the  exer¬ 
tions  made  are  prompted  by  fear  rather  than  wisdom,  and  arc 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  immediate,  present,  evil,  and  not 
to  the  correction  of  the  deeper  disease  out  of  which  it  has 
grown.  Many  of  the  remedial  schemes  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  are  therefore  amongst  the  most  signal  proofs  of  human 
folly.  Like  the  expedients  of  the  quack,  they  heal  a  wound,  or 
remove  an  unsightly  scar,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  health. 
Tlic  piTtient  is  pronounced  sound  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  disease  assumes  the  most  fatal  form.  Driven  from  the 
surface,  it  fastens  on  some  vital  organ,  to  the  detriment,  if 
not  to  the  destruction  of,  life. 

Just  so  it  has  happened  with  popular  education.  Not  many 
years  since  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  denounced  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy  generally,  and  was  regarded  with  mistrust 
l)v  a  large  section  of  the  middle  class.  Thev  did  not  commonlv 
vciitnre  to  put  their  views  in  a  positive  form.  They  shrank, 
save  in  a  few  instances,  from  panegyrising  ignorance,  but  they 
were  eloquent  in  descanting  on  the  evils  of  popular  instruction. 
It  would  unfit  the  lower  orders  for  their  station,  indispose  them 
to  show  proper  respect  to  their  superiors,  tempt  them  to  canvass 
matters  beyond  their  cognizance,  and  break  up  the  good  order 
and  framework  of  society.  It  might  sf3rve  the  purpose  of  the 
demagogue,  by  enabling  the  many  to  test,  by  their  erroneous 
standard,  the  merits  of  the  few  ;  but  woe  be  to  the  nation, 
w  licn  its  people  are  able  to  read  and  think  for  themselves.  The 
horse  and  the  ass  are  useful  while  ignorant  of  their  strength, 
and  so  the  masses  of  a  community  may  subserve  the  interests 
of  their  superior  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  they  arc  kept 
in  a  similar  state  of  degradation.  Much  information,  it  was 
alleged,  could  not  be  obtained,  and  what  so  obvious  as  that, — 

‘  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.* 

Such  was  the  language  perpetually  uttered,  a  few  years  since, 
at  the  meetings  of  our  scjuirearchy  and  clergy.  It  was  popular 
amongst  them  at  their  dinners  and  country  meetings.  Justices 
of  the  peace  talked  it  at  their  sessions,  the  clergy  preached  it  at 
their  visitations,  their  pamphleteers  and  newspaper  organs 
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broaclied  it  as  their  special  mission,  and  even  in  parliament  the 
less  sagacious  of  their  advocates  ventured  to  utter  the  lolly  and 
the  untruth.  And  there  was  much  in  all  this,  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  position  of  the  pjirties  in  question.  Judged  by 
their  standard,  it  was  riglit,  and  we  have  been  amongst  the  ’ 
worst  of  heretics.  If  the  perfection  of  society  be  what  they 
deemed,  if  the  many  are  created  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  fe\v,  if,  with  another  name,  and  under  difterent  forms,  the 
spirit  of  feudalism  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  serfdom  ot  the 
masses,  then  the  limitation  of  knowledize  is  a  duty,  and  he  who 
extends  its  donuiin  increases  the  perplexity  of  the  rich,  while  he 
adds  a  hundred-fold  to  the  miseries  of  the  poorer.  But  if,  as  we 
verily  believe,  human  society  be  based  on  a  purer  and  more  divine 
philanthropy,  if  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
be  its  legitimate  and  noble  aim,  if  man,  as  man^  apart  from  all 
adventitious  circumstances,  bear  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  be 
formed  for  his  study  and  his  worship,  if  the  poor,  as  w  cdl  as  the 
rich,  the  peasant  equally  with  the  noble,  be  invited  to  imitate 
his  Creator,  and  he  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  everlasting 
fellowship  with  ‘the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,’  then  the 
theory  of  the  parties  in  question  is  an  atrocious  w  rong  to  human 
nature,  a  lihel  on  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  the  worst  form 
which  a  selfish  infidelitv  has  ever  assumed. 

Happily  there  were  other  men  w  ho  thought  and  acted  differ- 
entlv.  Few  at  first  in  number,  discountenanced  by  the  infiu- 
ential  classes,  persecuted  by  the  clergy,  sneered  at  by  the  wits, 
and  regarded  with  disfavour,  if  not  laughed  at  in  contempt,  by 
many  liberal  politicians,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  unosten¬ 
tatious  and  self-denying  task  of  Sunday-school  instruction.  All 
honour  be  to  Robert  Uaikes,  the  father  of  a  new  and  potent 
agency.  M  hen  his  heart,  touched  with  pity  for  the  ignorant 
outcasts  whom  he  saw’  iu  the  streets  of  Gloucester,  prompted 
the  noble  enterprise  of  their  instruction,  he  little  thought  of 
wliat  would  be  the  result.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  large 
faith,  but  even  his  brightest  hopes  failed  to  picture  what  has 
been  realised.  The  experiment  however  was  made;  it  proved 
smcesslul;  and  philanthropy,  eneouraged  iu  its  holy  mission, 
proceeded  to  improve  its  machinery  and  extend  its  operations. 
1  he  systems  of  Lancaster  and  Bell  followed.  Public  attention 
was  increasingly  engaged.  The  subject  was  propelled  forward, 
and  vast  organizations,  ditlering  iu  forms  but  eombining  iu 
their  result,  contributed  to  dill  use  the  elements  of  popular 
instruction.  So  long  as  there  was  hope  of  success,  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  opposed  the  movement.  There  were  always 
honourable  exceptions,  but  their  number  until  recently  was 
\cry  small.  As  a  class,  the  clergy  were,  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times,  the  unscrupulous  opponents  of  the  instruction  of  the 
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people.  To  the  means  employed  in  carryin*^  on  their  hostility 
we  need  scarcely  advert.  Ilnndreds  of  villages  and  small  towns 
have  a  tale  to  tell,  over  which  charity  would  draw  a  veil,  and 
towards  which  we  should  not  venture  even  a  passing  reference, 
if  the  existing  state  of  a  great  (|U(‘stiou  did  not  render  it  impe¬ 
rative.  \Ve  cannot  understand  the  question  at  issue,  or  do 
justice  to  the  men  who  have  carried  it  forward,  or  to  the 
machinery  employed  hy  them,  witliout  it.  It  has  been  in  tlie 
face  of  powerful  opposition  that  the  education  of  the  people  has 
been  advanced  ;  and  that  ojiposition  has  proceeded  from  the 
very  parties  who  now  claim  to  he  intrusted  with  it.  So  long  as 
the  issue  was  doubtful,  they  were  unscrupulous  opponents;  hut 
now  that  it  is  determined,  they  seek  to  take  the  instruction  of 
the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  its  early  friends.  The  honour  of 
deciding  this  (piestion  belongs  mainly  to  dissenters,  and  we  are 
compelled  therefore  to  regard  the  tardy  zeal  of  the  church  as  a 
mere  party-passion.  To  keep  the  peoj)le  in  ignorance  was  deemed 
the  best  thing,  and  so  long  as  there  was  hope  of  this,  no  pains 
were  spared  to  compass  it.  Hut  when  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible,  then  the  next  best  thing  was  resorted  to,  and  the 
church  proclaimed  herself  the  authorised  educator  of  the 
nation.  Failing  in  their  first  movement,  the  clergy  sought  to 
recover  their  position  by  emulating  the  zeal  which  they  had 
discountenanced  and  libelled.  8o  far  the  church. 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  other  spectators  of  what  was 
going  on.  Henry  Hronghain — a  man  once  honoured  amongst 
us,  and  still  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  for  his  services  to 
popular  education — diivoted  to  the  subject  his  inexhaustible 
energy  and  talents.  Others  were  associated  with  him,  perhaps 
of  jmrer  zt*al,  though  of  less  s[)lendid  name.  They  saw  the  oil 
to  be  corrected,  and,  w  ith  a  one-sidedness  which  betokened  their 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  adv(jeated  the  spread  of  knowledge 
as  the  only,  and  the  all-siiHieient,  remedy.  I’heir  zeal  was  a 
passion,  noble,  yet  only  partially  enlightened;  aiming  at  a  great 
result,  by  means  which,  however  important  or  beneficial,  were 
utterly  inadequate  to  its  production.  They  were  politicians, 
and  they  acted  as  such  ;  earthv,  and  their  measures  were  of 
the  earth.  Again  and  again,  the  patronage  of  the  state  was 
invoked  ;  but  the  force  of  prejudice  was  yet  too  strong,  and 
even  their  unworthy  concessions  failed  to  obtain  its  favour. 
Throughout  their  labours — and  we  stint  not  the  admiration 
whieh  they  merit — their  attention  was  too  exclusively  fixed  on 
the  evil  lo  lie  corrected.  ^J^liey  lived  w  ithout  the  religious  world. 
It  may  be,  they  despised  it.  One  thing  is  certain, —  they  knew 
little  of  what  it  was  doing,  and  were  therefore  unprepared  to 
confide  in  its  power  to  accomplish  what  remained  to  be  done. 
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And  vet  it  is  certain  there  were  vast  achievements  going  on,  and^ 
that  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  referable  to  tlie  agency  ot 
Christian  men.  The  energy  ot  religions  principle  put  itselt 
forth  in  a  thousand  directions — penetrating  with  light  the  darkest 
recesses — scattering  the  seeds  of  knowledge  over  the  most  sterile 
soil— quickening  intellect— eliciting  inquiry,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  yet  vaster  and  more  splendid  etloris  than  philanthropy 
had  ever  prompted,  or  Christian  zeal,  in  our  own  land,  at  least, 
had  achieved.  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  all  was  done  which 
might  have  been  accomplished,  or  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
required.  Far  from  it.  We  have  a  painful  conviction  of  the 
contrary.  But  it  was  as  unphilosophical  as  it  was  unfair,  to 
lose  sight  of  what  was  going  on.  The  elidrts  that  were  being 
made  constituted  part  of  the  case  on  which  judgment  was  in¬ 
voked,  and  might,  if  properly  considered,  have  served  to  convince 
them,  that  there  was  a  maclnnery,  already  in  operation,  at  once 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  etheient,  which  required  only  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  order  to  contend  success! ally  w'ith  the 
evil  tiiey  deiionnced.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain — had  their 
knowledge  embraced  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  their  case,  they 
would  have  pronounceil  less  dogmatically  than  they  have  done 
on  the  failure  of  past  expedients,  and  have  paused  before  they 
committed  themselves  to  another  and  most  questionable  mode 
of  operation. 

At  length  a  crisis  has  arrived.  Men  of  all  parties  arc 
agreed  that  the  people  must  be  educated.  The  prime  minister 
has  announced  the  doctrine,  and  the  party  in  o|)positiou  arc 
prepared  to  support  it.  For  once,  the  Edinburgli,  the  (^nar- 
tcrlv,  and  the  Westminster,  see  eve  to  eve.  Ditfering  on  de- 
tads  they  are  one  m  the  substance  of  their  views,  and  their 
daily  and  weekly  organs  have  agreed  to  a  similar  truce.  So  far 
well.  W  e  rejoice  in  the  fact.  It  is  indicative  of  progress.  It 
is  an  omen  of  good  which,  duly  improved,  will  help  us  to 
realise  the  brightest  visions  of  the  past.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  deceived,  nor  suiler  ourselves  to  be  thrown  otf  our 
guard.  Ihis  is  the  real  testing  time,  and  the  state  of  parties 
which  we  now  witness  constitutes  the  severest  trial  of  our  wisdom 
and  fidelity.  Much  is  gained  in  the  admission  that  has  been 
made.  It  constitutes  an  advanced  position,  an  era,  an  epoch, 
in  the  educational  history  of  our  country.  It  remains,  however, 
to  be  seeii  whether  we  are  equal  to  its  improvement.  The  next 
step  is  infinitely  important.  We  await  it  with  intense  solici¬ 
tude;  not,  we  admit,  without  apprehension,  but  with  a  pre- 
jalent  feeling  of  hope.  Christian  philanthropists  have  been 
labouring  for  half  a  century,  with  growing  zeal  and  augment¬ 
ing  resources,  and  it  is  now’  to  be  seen  whether  their  past 
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exertions  shall  be  blightcii,  and  their  zeal  be  eheekcd,  by  the 
intervention  of  governmental  agency,  with  its  rude,  expensive, 
and  more  than  questionable,  niacbiuery.  Our  statesmen  at 
length  see  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  matter  worth 
attention.  In  these  days  of  reform,  when  tlie  direct  supports 
of  power  are  wrested  from  them,  they  arc  eager  to  raise  up 
others,  more  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  better 
adapted,  therefore,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  j)opular  w  ill. 
The  children  of  tliis  world  are  wise  in  tlieir  generation.  Edu¬ 
cation  they  know  is  potent.  The  training  of  the  child  deter¬ 
mines  the  character  of  the  man,  and  what  so  friendly  to  their 
j>urpose,  what  so  eondueivc  to  tlic  maintenance  of  their  state, 
as  to  place  the  young  intellect  of  the  nation  under  tlic  surveil¬ 
lance  of  instiuctors  chosen  and  paid  by  government?  This, 
therefore,  has  been  resolved  on  by  our  statesmen.  It  is  their 
avowed  and  cherished  policy.  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  arc 
agreed  on  it.  It  is  to  be  an  optni  question — a  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  on  which  combatants  of  all  classes  may  disport  themselvT^s. 

If  allowed  to  be  carried  out  it  will  constitute  a  new,  and  in  our 
judgment  a  most  disastrous,  epoch,  in  the  educational  liistory  of 
the  country.  What  has  been  done  by  voluntary  ett’ort,  will,  in 
such  case,  be  over-ruled  for  evil ;  and  the  elastic  and  dilfusivc 
clement  hitlierto  at  work,  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  formal, 
rigid,  and  stereotyped  procedure  of  state  machinery.  Happily 
we  have  a  popular  ])ower,  and  an  age  growingly  cnlightcneil, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  far  from  despairing.  Let  time  be 
gained,  and  we  fear  not  tlic  result.  We  have  strong  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  the  public  judgment,  if  our  people  be  not 
taken  unaware.  If  the  decision  be  precipitated  we  may  fail: 
but  let  us  have  time  to  circulate  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  our 
politicians  will  be  constrained  to  keep  themselves  within  their 
pro|)cr  sphere. 

This  object  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Raineses  admirable  letters,  and  the  controversy  to  which 
they  have  led.  On  some  accounts  we  arc  indisposed  to  notice 
this  controversy,  and  should  probably  have  done  so,  only 
partially,  had  not  Dr.  Vaughan  issued  his  reply  as  a  distinct 
and  substantive  publication.  As  an  article  in  the  tlritish 
Uuartcrly,  we  should  have  felt,  on  grounds  w  hich  our  readers  • 
will  appreciate,  indisposed  to  notice  it ;  but  as  a  separate  publi¬ 
cation,  forming  part  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  discussions 
of  the  day,  we  have  no  alternative,  unless  we  failed  in  our  duty 
as  journalists,  and  exposed  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  treating 
the  author  with  disrespect.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  done  good  service 
in  various  departments  of  useful  literature,  and  none  are  more 
ready  than  ourselves  to  do  him  full  justice  on  this  account.  If, 
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therefore,  we  arc  compelled  on  the  present  occasion,  to  take 
exception  to  his  labours,  it  is  because  we  rejrard  his  knowledge 
as  iinperlect,  his  reasoning  unsound,  his  principles  defective, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  ettbrts  injurious  in  the  last  degree, 
unconsciously,  on  his  part,  wc  fully  admit,  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  our  civil  liberties,  and  to  our  religious  faith.  Mr.  Baines 
and  Dr.  A  aughau  belong  to  the  same  section  of  dissenters. 
They  alike  r<*pudiatc  the  extreme  views  which  some  others  arc 
alleged  to  entertain,  and  have  stood  equally  aloof  from  an  or¬ 
ganization  much  misunderstood,  and  not  slightly  misrepresented, 
amongst  us.  Each  of  them  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  respect 
amongst  his  fellow  dissenters,  and  the  intimacies  of  private 
friendship  arc  understood  to  have  cemented  their  jiublic  agree¬ 
ment.  To  ourselves,  these  circumstances  give  additional  interest  to 
the  discussion,  as  they  form  the  best  guarar.tce  against  unworthy 
personalities,  and  will  serve  to  ensure  the  largest  attention  being 
given  to  the  matter  in  debate.  Had  one  of  ourselves  been  in 
Mr.  Haines’s  stead,  our  reasonings  and  our  statistics  would 
liave  failed  to  secure  a  tithe  of  the  notice  which  will  be  given  to 
his.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  his  position,  though  we  can 
readily  appreciate  the  regret  which  he  expresses  in  his  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Patriot  of  the  Olh  December. 

*  It  has  given  me  pain,’  he  says,  *  to  have  in  this  question  Dr.  Vaughan 
fur  an  op^>onent — a  personal  friend,  an  honoured  minister,  an  a])le  writer, 
and,  in  purely  religious  matters,  a  Vuluntarv.  But  I  take  you  to  witness 
lha  he  has  throughout  been  the  assailant.  He  followed  my  second 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  with  his  first  to  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,’  in 
reply.  As  soon  us  my  statistical  case  appeared,  he  attacked  it  in  a  letter 
lull  ot  egregious  errors,  yet  treating  my  case  as  ‘  a  mere  card-castle,’ 
which  *  needs  hut  he  blown  upon,  and  it  is  gone,’  When  my  Letters 
were  complete,  he  answered  them  by  the  elaborate  article  in  the  ‘  British 
Quarterly.’  And  to  my  comments  on  the  review’  he  has  now'  published 
another  ‘  Reply.’  I  should  have  preferred  to  meet  a  different  opponent. 
But  not  having  had  the  choice,  I  could  not  honourably  decline  the  con¬ 
troversy.  It  would  be  affectation  in  me  to  pretend,  that  on  this  politico- 
statistical  question  1  am  conscious  of  inferiority  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  how'ever 
I  inight  have  felt  on  any  other  question.  I  am  in  the  line  of  ray  profes¬ 
sion,  in  the  line  of  my  previous  researches,  and  I  hope  in  the  line  of 
duty.  1  cannot  retreat  without  discredit.  Nor  will  V— Patriot,  Dec.  14. 

Mr.  Baines’s  *  Letters’  arose  from  the  publieation  of  Dr.  Hook’s 
pamphlet,  which  was  noticed  at  considerable  length  in  our 
journal  for  September  last.  What  we  then  said  will  sufficiently 
indicate  onr  views  on  the  general  question,  and  we  are  glad  that 
our  judgment  was  recorded  before  the  publication  of  Dr. 

aug  mn  s  present  critique.  M  e  need  not  now  repeat  ourselves, 
or  go  over,  at  any  considerable  length,  the  ground  we  then  took. 
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AVe  shall  confine  onr  remarks  to  the  aspect  of  the  eontroversy 
])rcsenteil  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  and  nu»re  particularly  to 
the  couteudinj:  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  two  principal 
combatants.  There  arc  three  points  especially  to  which  we  are 
desironsof  directin'' attention.  I.  The  provision  already  made 
for  popular  education.  II.  The  (piality  of  the  education  im¬ 
parted.  And,  111.  The  best  method  of  snpplyinj'  the  admitted 
dcfieicney.  On  each  of  these  points  Mr.  Baines  and  Dr.  Vanj'han 
are  at  variance,  and  it  will  be  onr  endeavour  to  elicit  from  their 
conflicting  statements,  the  real  facts  of  the  ease. 

First,  then,  we  ask,  what  is  the  accommodation  now  cxistinj' 
for  the  education  of  the  people?  And  here  we  fully  admit  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  a  most  nufavonrable  impression.  Few 
men  have  paid  atUnition  to  the  matter.  The  statistics  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  not  complete,  nor  are  they  in  a  lucid  or  verv  accessible 
form.  Moreover,  the  invest ij^ation  of  statistics  is  a  dry  and  un¬ 
attractive  occupation,  while  the  records  of  crime  are  olitrnded 
on  public  notice  by  the  ncw’s[)aper  press,  and  the  evils  of  ignor¬ 
ance  are  daily  seen  and  felt.  'I’liese  considerations  f'r)  far  to 
account  for  the  defective  information  which  is  possessctl,  and 
may  at  least  avail  so  far,  as  to  prevent  the  existin''  impression 
from  bein''  received  in  evidence.  Mr.  Baines  fnllv  admits  the 

O  * 

existence  of  such  an  impression  ;  but  he  contests  its  accuracy, 
and  shews  cause  w  hy  it  should  be  discredited.  Idic  evidence 
w  hich  he  adduces  is  simple,  straight-forw  anl,  and  as  direct  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  ;  and,  as  much  (L’pends  on  this  point, 
we  must  allow'  him  to  speak  at  some  length  for  himself.  He 
savs,  — 

‘  The  only  PaiTiainentarv  Returns  of  Education  in  England  and  Wales 
that  pretend  or  a])j)r()ach  to  completeness,  are  those  obtained  iii  183.3, 
on  the  motion  of  tlie  late  lamented  Earl  of  Kerry.  But  these  returns 
were  confessedly  far  from  complete  ;  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  states  that — 

‘  It  was  the  feeling  that  justice  was  not  done  in  those  returns  to  efforts 
made  by  the  friends  of  education  among  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire, 
that  incited  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  to  set  on  foot  the  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  incpiiries,  which,  with  their  results,  they  subsequently  gave 
to  the  public. 

‘  The  omissinns  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  as  stated  in  the  reports  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  were  : — 

Scholars. 

In  the  townshships  of  Manchester,  Chorlton,  and  Ilulme  10, .347 
In  the  borough  of  Hury  ......  Htil 

In  the  borough  of  Liverpool . 15,5(X) 

or  about  one-third  of  the  numbers  ascertained  by  the  Society.* — Porter’s 
*  Progress  of  the  Nation,’  vol.  iii.  p.  271-2. 

*  The  Returns  of  183.3,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  incomplete,  and 
containing  serious  omissions.  We  must  bear  this  in  mind.  Those 
returns  give  the  following  results  : — 
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Education  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1833. 


Scholars  in  Infant  Schools 
in  Daily  Schools 

Total  in  Infant  and  Daily  Schools 


89,005 

-  1,187.94*2 

-  1.27C,947 


Scholars  in  Sunday  Schools  “  .  ’  .  ’  1,548,890 

Tims,  thirteen  years  back,  we  have  official  evidence  of  1,276,947 
children  lKMn^^  in  the  Day  Schools  of  England  and  XVales  ;  but  those 
iminlK^rs  were  ciuifcssedlv  below  the  truth,  in  some  important  to\Mis, 
ti>  the  extent  of  one  third. 

•  What  has  been  done  since  the  year  1833  ?  For  this  Dr.  Hook  shall 
he  my  nuthoritv.  i)isj)iU^ging  the  return  published  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  National  Society  (  Archdeacon  Sinclair)  as  not  entitled  to  confidence, 
he  makes  his  own  moderated  estimate,  in  part  from  official  documents. 
He  says — 

‘  It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  school-buildings  which  have 
been  erected  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  government.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  grants  from  lt<kl  to  1839  were  £20,000  a  year ;  from  1839  to 
|S42,  inclusive,  they  were  £.*10,000;  in  1843  and  1844,  they  were  £40,0(X); 
and  in  1845,  they  were  £75,000;  or  from  1833  to  1846,  the  whole  amount 
of  money  granted  by  the  government  in  aid  of  the  builditig  of  schools  was 
£3i>5,00(). 

‘  Tlie  gmnts  to  individual  schools  appear  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  to  be  £120  on  the  average  for  each  school 
building,  if  that  average  be  extended  over  the  whole  period.  The  number 
of  school  buildings  erected,  or  in  the  course  of  erection,  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant  since  1833,  is  therefore 
3,291,  if  the  whole  grants  be  applied  to  this  object,  but  on  this  subject 
the  Minutes  do  not  contain  information.  These  schools  would  probably 
supply  accommodation  for  493,650  children,  according  to  the  average  ratio 
of  tile  number  of  children  to  tlie  grants  of  money  observed  in  the  Minutes. 
During  the  same  period  a  certain  number  of  schools  has  been  annually 
built  w  it hout  aid  from  government.  The  latter  schools  are  often  private 
property,  and  may  therefore  at  any  time  be  resumed  for  private  uses  un¬ 
connected  with  education. 

‘  If  we  supiM)se  (and  this  would  be  a  liberal  estimate)  that  100  such  pri¬ 
vate  schools  have  been  annually  erected  without  parliamentary  aid  since 
|K.'k‘l,  then  I, .UK)  elementary  schools  (the  results  of  unaided  private  bene¬ 
volence)  must  l>e  added  to  3,210  schools  built  with  public  aid;  and  the 
propttrtwnaie  number  of  nr hoinrs  accommodatkd  since  1833  mai/  perhaps 
be  ratse>i  to  <UK),lKH)  or  650,000.  Hut  this  latter  estimate  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.*--pp.  8,  9. 

.According  to  Dr.  Hooks  cautious  and  moderate  calculation,  then, 
scluH)ls  have  been  provided  between  1833  and  1846,  for  600,000  or 
(ioO.OiK)  scholars. 

lA?t  us  take  the  smaller  number,  and  add  it  to  Lord  Kerry’s  incomplete 
returns.  '  ^ 


Ihiy  Scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1833 
Schools  provided  since  1 833  for 


1.276,947 

600,000 


-  pp.  32,  33. 


Total 


1,876,947.’ 
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The  number  stated  in  Lord  Kerry’s  r(*port,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  shews  an  uetnal  attindmwe,  in  1  S3, ‘5,  of  upwards  of  a 
nnllion  and  a  quarter,  and  is  proved,  by  various  authorities,  to 
have  understated,  rather  than  otlierwise,  the  fact.*  Here,  then, 
is  a  strong  ease,  based  on  an  oflieial  doeuinent,  and  on  the  mo¬ 
derate  calculation  of  an  op|H)nent.  The  witnesses  broujjjht  into 
court  are  nnexceptionaidc — the  arts  of  cross-examination  arc 
eschewed — they  are  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves — and  their 
evidence  is  taken  in  its  simple  and  obvious  meanin*::.  Tj(*t  ns 
now  see  how  Dr.  Vaujrhan  rebuts  their  testimony.  In  his  lettcT 
to  the  Editor  of  the  ^rorninjx  C’hroniele,  of  the  Soth  Auj^ust, 
he  joins  issue  with  Mr.  Haines  on  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  on 
which  that  gentleman  relied,  maintainin*;  that  the  proportion 
alle'^ed  to  subsist  Ix'tween  the  school  accommodation  needed,  and 
that  actually  supplied,  was  discredited  by  its  ^larinj^  improba¬ 
bility.  The  re|)ort  of  the  Earl  of  Kerry  is  eontumeliously  rejected, 
and  that,  too,  it  will  be  observed,  ‘  after  careful  examination.’ 
To  this  report  Dr.  \  aughan  refers  in  the  following;  terms  : — 

*  Hut  these  fii^ures  given  l)y  Mr.  Haines  as  to  the  extent  of  our  existing 
school  accommodation — are  they  indeed  coneet?  lam  .sorry  to  state 
that,  after  careful  examination,  1  have  found  them  anything  hut  trust - 
worthv.  One  step  in  his  calculation  is,  that  the  Karl  of  Kerry’s  report 
in  1833  gives  nearly  1, 300, 000  children  as  actually  attending  day-schools 
at  tliat  time.  Now  the  whole  poj>ulation  from  five  to  ten,  or  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  is  not  calculated  even  now  at  more  than  about 
1,900,000,  and  at  that  time,  according  to  Mr.  Haines’s  own  estimate, 
could  not  have  been  more  than  1, GOO, 000.  Hey(»nd  this,  if  anything  he 
certain  from  the  rcjxirts  of  inspectors  and  general  testimony,  it  is  this, 
that  the  numliers  of  children  actually  attending  our  day-schools  have  not 
been  more,  and  are  not  now  more,  on  the  average,  tlian  to  occupv  some¬ 
thing  above  half,  certainly  less  than  two-thirds,  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  them.  Hut  this  alleged  actual  attendance  of  1,300,000 
children  at  school,  out  of  the  l,G00,00f)  judged  jiroper  to  he  there,  would 
he  proof  that  there  was  school  room  existing  at  that  time  for  not  less 
than  two  millions  of  children  existing  in  1833  !  So  far  did  our  school 
zealots  overbuild  themselves  in  1 833,  that  they  provided  as  much  school 
room  as  would  have  sufficed  for  the  advanced  population  of  1846  ;  and 

*  ^Ve  give  the  title  of  Lord  Kerry’s  report,  that  our  readers  may  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  particulars  it  eon  tains  ; — 

“  Summary  of  Returns,  made  pursuant  to  an  Address  to  His  Majesty, 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  ‘J4lh  May,  183,3,  relating  to  the  Number 
of  .Schools  in  each  town,  parish,  chapelry,  or  extra-parochial  place  in  Kng- 
land  ami  Wales;  staling  the  description  of  the  schools,  viz.,  whether  infant, 
daily,  or  Sunday-schools ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught  therein  re¬ 
spectively,  in  each  county  of  Kngland  and  Wales;  show  ing  also  the  .sources 
wrhence  schools  are  supported;  the  number  established  by  dissenters ;  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  that  has  occurred  since 
l8l8;  and  the  number  of  schools  to  which  lending  libraries  are  attached.” 
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the  J^chool  accommodation  for  another  600.000  children  which  has  been 
since  nrovided.  is  of  course  only  so  much  new  surplusage,  as  if  the  jiriu- 
cinle  to  he  acted  upon  were  to  keep  the  supply  of  schoids  sometlimn:  like 
a  ireneration  in  advance  of  the  necessity  for  them  !  Grant  .Air  Baines 
bin  premi‘^e«  and  he  is  not  onlv  entitled  to  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
boasts  so  much,  hut  to  a  conclusion  wonderfully  more  triumphant.’— 

Patriot,  >ept.  3. 

Tliis  isstronj"  laiipiafje,  bctokeiiinj?  it  must  be  acknowledged 
sutbciciit  coiitideiice  on  the  part  ot  the  >\riter,  yet  open  as  we 
shall  prescMitly  see,  to  •crave  objection.  In  keeping  with  it, 
the  parliainentarv  (loeuinent  relied  on  by  Mr.  Baines,  is  styled 
an ‘ill-fated  repoVt an  ‘  ,•'  the  number  of  schools 

reported  in  it,  is  said  to  have  iiecii  proved  to  be  ^  w^ow.s/ro/^s7// 
erroneous'  and  the  case  established  by  it  to  be,  ‘a  mere  card- 
castle,  whicb  needs  but  to  be  blown  upon,  and  it  is  "one.’  Mr. 
Baines  is  twitted,  not  certainly  in  the  best  possible  "ood  taste, 
with  elastic  ereiinlity,  in  bavin"  surrendered  himself  to  such  an 
authority,  and  gravely  admonished  for  not  having  followed 
out  ‘  liis  reasoning  to  its  legitimate  result,’  whicb  we  are  informed 
w  onld  have  been  ‘  to  demonstrate  at  once  the  utter  worthless¬ 
ness,’  of  Ids  premises.  AVe  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  keen 
disappointment  at  w  hat  follows.  From  so  fierce  an  onslaught,  we 
supposed  that  strong  forces  were  in  reserve,  which  would  at 
once,  and  witli  ease,  determine  the  contest.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  however  appears.  A  more  meagre  array  we  never  witnessed. 
The  evidence  adduced  utterly  and  absolutely  fails  to  meet  the 
case.  It  docs  not  even  touch  the  point  in  dispute.  Admitting 
the  credibility  ot  Dr.  Vaughan’s  witnesses,  and  giving  the 
largest  possible  interpretation  to  their  words,  every  syllable 
which  Mr.  Baines  has  w  ritten  may  yet  be  true.  The  case  abso¬ 
lutely  breaks  down  on  its  own  showing; — but  we  prefer  to  let 
Mr.  Baines  expose  its  failure.  His  reply  is  calm,  lucid,  and 
triumphant.  He  felt  his  strength, — bow  could  be  do  otherwise. 
But  there  is  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  no  foolish  shout  of  victory. 
He  first  establishes,  by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  the 
returns  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Soeietv,  the  credibility  of 
the  Report  of  IHBB,  and  then  proceeds, — 

Now  against  these  authorities  and  facts  what  have  you  to  bring  ? 
first,  \ou  attempt  to  make  Lord  Kerry’s  returns  appear  incredible,  by 
rcpresimting  Jin  tlie  passage  quote i  above)  that  if  there  were  so  many 
s<.  o  ars  ( 1 947), there  must  have  been  so  much  more  school-accom- 
nioi  ation  (namel\,  for  2,( )()(), 000  scholars) ;  and  because  this  imaginary 
Rtnount  oo  s  a  groat  quantity,  you  set  down  the  returns  as  inereilihle ! 
Why.  hir,  whatever  amount  of  school-room  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
ia\e  Kcn  m  the  schools  beyond  the  number  of  scholars  found  there, 
fhe  It  much  or  little),  we  ought  not  to  be  sti.rtled  hy  it.  The  only  ques- 
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tion  is,  were  the  returns  of  scholars  correct  ?  If  so,  your  culculutions 
of  school-room  arc  perfectly  irrelevant,  and  justify  no  conclusion  what¬ 
ever,  except  only  to  strenj^then  my  case,  by  showing  a  greater  (juantitv 
of  school  accommodation  than  I  had  contended  for.  Now,  I  have  shown 
by  irrefragable  evidence,  that  the  returns  of  scholars  were  actually  below 
the  truth.  #  #  *  # 

*  5.  And  now,  having  seen  the  objections  you  had  to  make,  founded 
on  vour  own  supposed  detection  of  improbabilities,  let  us  ask  what  case 
YOU  yourself  set  up  in  opposition  to  mine  }  My  readers  will  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  me  when  1  say,  that  you  offer  no  estimate,  no  guess,  not  even  the 
remotest,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  means  of  education  in  England,  exce|)t 
the  foregoing  swee])ing  assertion,  that  *  something  like  the  other  half 
of  the  community  is  in  a  state  of  manifest  destitution !  ’  You  j)roduce 
no  documents,  no  authorities  of  any  description,  except  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

‘  ‘  'J'lro  clertrymni  inspectors  (you  say)  have  made  the  following  report  of 
the  numbers  taught  in  day  schools  in  parts  of  Lancashire.  The  following 
figures  denote  the  numbers  taught  in  schools  connected  tcith  the  Church  of 
England : — Oldham  1  in  150  of  the  whole  population,  Manchester  1  in 
Uochdale  I  in  1(>0,  Holton  1  in  01,  Hlackhurn  I  in  .5t)J,M’igan  1  in  44.  The 
next  statement  is  intended  to  describe  the  numbers  in  public  schools  gene¬ 
rally  -.—Wigan  I  in  d4,  Hlackbnrn  1  in  .‘W,  Holton  I  in  55,  Manchester  I  in 
54.*  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  distrust  the  accuracy  of  the  first  of  these 
reports,  seeing  that  it  is  made  by  a  clergyman,  and  is  so  little  to  the  credit 
of  his  own  church.  In  the  second,  1  doubt  not  there  is  considerable  over¬ 
sight ;  the  numbers  taught  in  public  day  schools  not  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  must  be  greatly  more  than  is  admitted  in  the  difference 
between  some  of  these  figures.  Hut  we  must  suppose  large  oversight  indeeil, 
before  we  reach  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Haines,  w  Inch  gives  I  in  U  as  the  actual 
attendance  at  our  day  schools.’  ’ 

‘  And  this  is  all — yes,  actually  every  shred — of  the  evidence  you  set 
up,  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  Ciovernment  returns,  my  own  returns, 
and  the  careful  surveys  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society !  The 
estimates  of  two  clergymen  inspectors — not  as  to  the  amount  of  education 
— that  would  have  been  to  the  purpose, — hut  the  first,  as  to  the  number 
of  scholars  ‘  connected  with  the  Church  of  England*  and  the  second,  as 
to  the  number  of  scholars  ‘  in  public  schools,*  of  course  totally  omitting 
all  private  schools  !  What  can  these  figures  jirove  to  the  purpose  ?  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  schools  are  to  be  left  out  of  calculation  which 
arc  not  ‘  connected  with  the  church  of  England  !  ’  Nor  can  you  mean 
to  say  that  all  private  schools  are  to  he  excluded  from  our  consideration, 
and  nothing  hut  *  public  schools’  taken  into  account!  Hut  if  these 
things  are  not  meant,  the  figures  you  (juote  are  perfectly  valueless. 

‘  I  appeal  to  every  statist  in  fhigland,  1  appeal  to  every  man  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  ([noting  these  figures  in  such  a  case 
is  not  enough  to  ])ut  you  out  of  court.  For  of  course  the  figures  must 
he  intended  to  leave  some  im[)ression  on  the  mind.  And  what  impres¬ 
sion  can  it  be  Here  are  estimates,  varying  from  1  schohu*  in  34,  to  I 

*  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1844,  j)p.  2/2,  522. 
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in  169,  of  the  population.  Must  not  these  figures  leave  the  impression 
of  a  fearful  destitution  of  the  means  of  education  }  And  you  quote  them 
as  applyinj^  to  a  population,  where  it  is  proved  by  documents  of  unques¬ 
tionable  accuracv,  that  the  actual  number  of  day  scholars  is  as  1  in  10  of 
the  population  ?  The  ver\’  tow’n  of  ^lanchester,  in  w’hich  you  live,  aj)- 
pt'ars  in  one  of  the  above  reports  as  having  only  1  scholar  in  every 
G3j  inhabitants,  and  in  the  other  as  having  only  1  scholar  in  every  54 
inhabitants  :  and  yet  ten  years  since  it  was  proved,  on  a  very  careful  cen¬ 
sus,  to  have  1  scholar  in  every  10  inhabitants  ! 

*  I  assert,  then,  that  you  have  not  touched  a  single  figure  of  all  my 
estimates.  You  have  rather  shown,  by  your  total  failure,  that  those  es¬ 
timates  are  sound  and  reasonable.* — pp.  148,  149. 

A  more  complete  or  triumphant  reply  could  not  have  been 
desired.  It  settled  the  question  as  between  ^Ir.  Baines’s  sta¬ 
tistics  and  those  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  one,  and  the  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
other.  It  precluded  the  possibility  of  rejoinder  save  on  new 
ground,  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  controversialists,  it  w  ould 
liave  closed  the  discussion.  We  should  have  been  glad  had  it 
done  so  in  the  present  instance.  This,  however,  has  not  hap¬ 
pened.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  views  have  undergone,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  a  material  alteration.  A  change  has  come  o’er  the 
spirit  of  his  dream.  Lord  Kerry’s  report,  which,  ‘  after  careful 
examination,’  he  had  denounced,  in  no  measured  terms,  is  taken 
to  his  confidence,  and  made  the  basis,  tliroughout  a  long  and 
elaboratcarticle,  of  numerous  calculations.  ‘Mill  it  be  believed,’ 
asks  Mr.  Baines,  ‘  that  in  the  article  in  the  British  Quarterlv,’ 
Dr.  V  aughan  has  so  entirely  changed  his  opinion  concerning 
Lord  Kerry’s  returns,  as  to  found  all  his  calculations  upon  them  ?’ 
There  is  something  startling  in  this — something  by  which  we 
were  at  first  perjilexed,  and  for  which  we  were  at  a  loss  to 
account.  Believing  that  the  returns  had  been  discarded,  ‘after 
careful  examination,’  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  instantaneous 
and  thorough  a  revolution,  lu  ordinary  cases  we  should  have  re¬ 
solved  the  matter  into  the  mere  exigency  of  debate, — the  reach¬ 
ing  after  evidence  in  support  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  to  w  hich 
honest,  though  not  noble  or  high-minded  controversialists,  may 
be  led.  But  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  due  to  Dr.  Vaughan 
to  allow  him  to  explain  himself,  llis  solution  of  the  mystery  is 
given  at  the  commencement  of  his  reply,  and  is  as  follows : 

^  I.  Mr.  Baines  expresses  his  surprise  that  having  spoken  disparag- 
ingU  of  the  school  returns  of  1833,  I  should  now  rely  on  those  returns 
as  an  authority.  My  explanation  is  easy.  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  fourth 

iCttcr  to  Lord  John  Russell,  professed  to  derive  certain  premises  from 
1 returns,  which,  on  being  carried  out,  led  to  conclusions  manifestly 
an  cxtnw  agantly  erroneous.  But  I  have  since  found  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  does  not  warrant  the  premises  which  Mr.  Baines  thought  himself 
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entitled  to  assume  from  it,  and  my  altered  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
volumes  containing  those  returns,  is  the  result  of  studying  them  for  my¬ 
self,  in  place  of  confiding  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Baines's  representations 
concerning  them.’ — p.  3. 

Adopting,  then,  Lord  Kerry’s  report,  as  an  authority,  and 
excluding  from  his  calculation  the  nuinbor  (89,005)  returned,  as 
in  attendance  at  infant  schools.  Dr.  Vaughan  proceeds  to  draw 
the  following  conclusion,  the  italics  and  capitals  being  his 
own : — 

*  In  these  proper  day  schools,  then,  it  appears,  the  scholars  in  1833 
were  in  round  numbers  1, ‘200, 000.  Now,  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  that  time  is  given  as  14,400,000.  The  proportion  of 
that  population  of  the  ages  between  four  and  fourteen  years  would  be 
one-fourth  of  the  whole — that  is,  would  be  3,600,000.  Of  this  number 
1,‘200,(K)0  is  one-third.  The  result  is,  that  of  the  children  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1833,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen,  only  one  in 
three  was  found  attending  a  day  school.  Statists  arc  agreed  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fourteen,  or  between  five 
and  fifteen,  as  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  whole  population  ;  and  they 
are  nearly  as  well  agreed  in  regarding  that  interval  as  the  space  which, 
in  a  healthy  condition  of  society,  should  be  given  to  education.  The 
ground  on  which  this  space  is  abridged — abridged  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  in  some  calculations  ;  and  the  degree  in  wliich  the  children  who  are 
not  found  receiving  daily  instruction  at  one  time,  may  be  reckoned  as 
not  receiving  such  instruction  at  any  time — these  are  qnestions  which  we 
shall  have  to  examine  presently.  But  just  now,  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  portion  of  the  population  between  four  and  fourteen, 
and  to  the  question — In  what  extent  were  this  portion  of  the  population 
found  either  in  Day  Schools  or  in  Sunday  Scliools.  Taking  this  Report 
of  Lord  Kerry  as  our  guide,  we  see  our  conclusion — the  proportion  of 
day  scholars  between  these  ages  is  as  onk-third,  and  the  proportion  not 
receiving  any  daily  instruction  is  as  two-tiiikus. — pp.  ‘25,  ‘26. 

This  conclusion  is  sought  to  be  strengthened  by  the  reports  of 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel :  and  the  general  result  is  stated  to  be, 
that,  of  the  3,C0(),00(),  children  which,  it  is  assumed,  ought  to 
have  been  under  instruction,  *  something  less  than  a  third 
icere  found  in  day  schools,  considerably  less  than  a  third  in 
SUNDAY  schools  ONLY,  and  nearly  one  million  and  a  halk  in 
NO  SCHOOL  WHATEVER.' 

This  conclusion  is  repeated  under  various  forms,  and  with  all 
the  distinction  and  emphasis  of  italics  and  capitals.  ‘  It  is 
about  every  third  person,'  we  are  told,  'who  would  be  found  in 
the  condition  of  a  person  unable  to  read;  while  to  be  barely 
able  to  read,  wouhl  be  the  highest  attainment  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  beyond  that  number.'  (p.  37.)  Nay,  so  strongly  is  Dr. 
Vaughan  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  he  puts  it  in  the  broadest 
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and  most  palpable  form,  in  a  passage  modified  in  the  reprint, 
but  still  sufticicnlly  inaccurate  to  sustain  his  theory.  ‘Here, 
then,*  he  remarks,  on  bringing  one  branch  of  his  inquiry  to  a 
close,  ‘are  Kngland  and  ales,  with  their  sixteen  millions  of 
people,  with  between  six  and  skven  millions  unable  to  ivrite 
their  names  I  and  with  wo/  less  //tow  five  millions  unable  to  read 
their  mother  tonr/ue,*  (p.  43.) 

Now,  throughout  these  passages  there  is  a  radieal  error,  from 
whieh  all  their  seeming  force  is  derived.  Dr.  ^  aughaii  main-. 
Ijiius — or, rather,  did  maintain — the  school  term  to  be  ten  years; 
while  Mr.  Baines  argues,  that  an  average  of  five  years  is  as  long 
as  the  economical  condition  of  this  country  admits.  The  general 
opinion  amongst  statists  has  been  favourable  to  the  ten-year 
theory;  but  it  has  been  matter  of  conjecture,  not  of  observation; — 
what  was  desirable,  and,  in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  what  might 
be  looked  for,  rather  than  what  was  realized  in  the  edueational 
statistics  of  the  land.  On  the  settlement  of  this  point  the  whole 
matter,  as  a  question  of  statistics,  turns ;  and  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  advert  to  it.  Dr.  Vaughan,  it  will  be  observed,  spejiks  of 
the  proportion  of  cliildrcn  in  school  atteudauee,  and  founds  on 
that  proportion  most  unfavourable  statements  as  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  people.  Is,  then,  his  proportion  correct  ?  Is 
the  principle  on  w  hieh  it  is  calculated  a  sound  one  ?  If  it  be, 
his  conclusion  is  inevitalile  ;  and  the  sooner  weatteinjit  a  change 
in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  country  the  better.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  adopted  an  erroneous  standard — if, 
misled  by  former  inquirers,  he  calculates  the  school  term  at 
double  its  real  duration,  then  we  may  take  a  more  favourable 
view  of  the  state  of  things,  and  caution  our  friend  not  to  let 
the  fears  created  by  his  error  disturb  his  tranquillity,  or  obscure 
the  clearness  of  his  vision.  According  to  the  census  of  1841, 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  15,911,757  ;  and  from 
the  ‘  Age  Abstract*  of  the  same  census,  the  number  of  children 
from  5  to  15 — the  alleged  school  age — was  3,624,595,  or  1  in 
every  4  J  of  the  whole  population.  The  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Baincs*8  fourth  letter,  w  ill  at  once  explain  and  satisfactorily 
vindicate  the  term  he  has  adopted. 

If,  therefore,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  w’ent  to  school  at  five 
years  old,  and  remained  there  till  he  or  she  w’as  fifteen,  that  is,  ten  full 
years,  the  number  of  cliildren  in  the  day  schools  would  he  exactly  this, 
namely,  I5,fi‘24,59.').  I  need  hardly  say  that  no  such  duration  of  school¬ 
ing  as  ten  years  does  or  can  exist  in  this  country  among  the  working 
classt's,  or  even  among  a  great  pjirt  of  the  middle  classes,  either  in  the 
agricultural  or  the  manufacturing  districts.  However  desirable  it  might 
»€  to  gi\e  so  full  an  education,  it  is  in  the  social  circumstances  of  the 
couutiy  altogether  impracticable.  Parents  amongst  the  working  classes 
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bavin"  considcmble  families,  so  far  from  being  able  to  afford  to  keep  all 
their  cbildren  at  school  for  ten  years,  are  generally  compelled  to  put 
them  to  work  as  early  as  situations  can  be  found  for  them,  in  order  to 
assUt  in  supporting  the  family.  One  of  the  girls  is  often  kept  at  home 
to  help  in  taking  care  of  the  younger  cbildren.  In  the  rural  districts, 
the  parents  could  not  afford  the  deduction  from  their  scanty  wages  of 
the  school-pence  for  several  cbildren.  Further,  we  must  make  allow¬ 
ances,  among  the  cbildren  of  all  classes,  for  the  sickly,  and  for  those 
educated  at  home.  And  a  very  considerable  deduction  must  be  made 
on  account  of  the  cbildren  of  the  extremely  poor,  of  the  mendicants,  and 
of  those  who  dwell  in  the  abodes  of  vice  and  wretchedness  alluded  to  in 
my  last.*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

‘  We  may  assume  that  the  cbildren  of  the  ujiper  cbisses  for  the  most 
part  attend  school  for  ten  years.  Those  of  the  middle  classes  probably 
attend  for  six  or  eight  years.  Hut  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
do  not  generally  attend  day  school  for  more  than  two  or  three  years.  Jn 
striking  an  average  we  must  remember,  that  those  who  attend  the  shorter 
period  are  by  far  the  larger  class.  Wc  must  also,  as  before  mentioned, 
make  allowances  for  the  sickly,  the  children  educated  at  home,  and  the 
children  of  the  most  destitute  poor. 

‘  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  believe  that  it  would 
he  a  I'cry  high  average  to  assume,  that  all  the  children  in  the  country 
(including  both  poor  and  rich,  sick  and  well)  attended  day  school  for  Jive 
years  each.  J  believe  four  years,  or  even  less  than  that,  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  at  present.  Hut  if  we  take  Jive  years  as  the  average,  it  would 
allow  for  as  threat  a  number  of  chihlren  as  I  think  at  liberty  to  attend 
day  schools  in  this  country,  even  under  an  improved  state  of  things. 

‘  Assuming,  then,  Jive  years  as  the  average  period  of  schooling,  there 
ought  to  be  just  half  the  amount  of  day  school  accommodation  that 
would  be  re(iuired  if  all  the  children  in  the  country  attended  ten  years. 
We  must  therefore  divide  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 
years  old  by  ‘2  ;  and  the  result  is  1,812,2!)2,  as  the  number  of  children 
whom  we  mav  reasonably  expect  to  have  in  the  day  schools  of  Kngland 
and  Wales,  and  for  whom,  consc(|uently,  schools  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.’ — pp.  2y,  31. 

This  principle  gives  an  average  of  rather  more  than  one  in  nine 
out  of  the  whole  population,  which  admits  of  comparison,  by  no 
means  unfavourable  with  the  educational  returns  of  other 
countries.  I'rom  the  best  information  which  can  be  obtained, 
the  proportion  of  children  in  the  day-schools  of  America  is  1 
to  7'() ;  in  France,  1  to  11;  in  Prussia,  including,  probably,  the 
secular  Sunday  scholars,  1  to  0  ;  in  liolland,  1  to  8 ;  in  Havaria, 
1  to  8;  and  in  Austriji,  1  to  10. 

The  statistics  of  AVest  Kent  afford  a  striking  confirmation  of 
Air.  Haines’s  view’,  and  arc  the  more  valuable  from  tlieir  having 
been  obtained  by  a  perfectly  independent  scries  of  inquiries. 
The  district  to  wiiich  they  pertain  is  a  purely  agricultural  one, 
with  a  population,  by  the  census  of  1811,  of  330,179;  the 
number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  being  77,010,  which 
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19  less  than  one  cjuartcr,  but  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
^riie  population  has  subsc(i[uently  increased  to  3o6,9l6  j  and  out 
of  this  number  there  were  found  to  be  in  course  of  attendance 
in  public  schools,  25,785  children,  and  in  private  sehools 
15,462.  Tlie  proportion  in  the  former  case  is  as  one  in  four¬ 
teen  of  the  i>opulation,  and  in  the  latter  as  one  in  twenty-four; 
presenting  a  total,  throughout  the  district,  of  one  in  nine. 
llcsi>ecting  the  term  of  school  instruction,  the  information  ob- 
taiued  bears  out  the  shorter  period  for  which  Mr.  Baines  con¬ 
tends,  and  merits  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  this  case. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15, 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  is  different  from  the  sum  of 
those,  who.  at  any  given  time  are  actually  receiving  it.  The  age  during 
which  children  are  in  course  of  education  does  indeed  vary  from  5  to  15, 
but  ver\’  few  children  continue  ten  years  at  school.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  four-fifths  of  the  families  of  West  Kent  are  without  a  domestic 
scr\’ant  ;*  and  it  is  certain  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  are  in 
such  circumstances  as  render  it  ]>rohable  that  the  education  of  their 
children  will  he  continued  for  ten  years.  The  answers  given  to  inquiries 
throughout  the  district  of  West  Kent  during  the  collection  of  these 
statistics,  assign  four  years  as  the  probable  period  that  children  remain 
in  the  public  schools.  If  four-fifths  of  the  children  in  West  Kent  receive 
a  four  years’  education,  and  the  one- fifth  in  more  opulent  circumstances 
arc  ten  years  under  instruction,  then  the  mean  duration  of  the  period  of 
instruction  will  he  five  years  and  a  fifth,  and  the  proportion  of  popula¬ 
tion  at  any  given  time  under  instruction  will  be  exactly  twelve  per  cent., 
or  1  in  8.*^p.  3. 

To  the  gentlemen  wlio  have  instituted  these  inquiries,  .ve 
tender  onr  best  thanks,  and  point  out  their  example  for  the 
imitation  of  others.  Their  investigations  have  been  conducted 
in  the  best  possible  s[)irit,  and  with  every  precaution  against 
error.  The  results  are  now*  printed  in  a  lucid  and  intelligible 
form,  witli  a  rccpiest  that  corrections  may  be  supplied  ‘in  case 
of  omission  or  error.’  The  value  of  such  documents  cannot  well 
be  overrated,  or  any  better  service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 

popular  education  than  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in  other 
districts. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  \aughan.  In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Baines, 
prefixed  t()  the  reprint  of  his  critique,  he  distinctly  admits,  ‘  that 

VC  }ears  is  as  long  an  average  as  w  e  should  calculate  upon,  (p. 

*)>  }pt,  strange  to  say,  he  persists  in  maintaining  that  this 
Rj  mission  docs  not  aftect  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion,  or 
mat  any  great  difference  exists  between  Mr.  Baines  and  him- 

,  w  icn  he  states  that  ‘  every  third  person  in  the  then  total  of 

•  Knighl’8  Journey  Book  of  Kent,  quoted  from  the  Census  of  1831. 
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our  population  would  be  found  in  the  condition  of  a  person  not 
ai)lc  to  rcjid/  (p.  13)?  Tlie  import  of  this  phraseology  is  more 
distinctly  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Patriot  * 
of  the  15th  December,  in  which,  referring  to  the  attendance  on 
Sunday-scliools,  he  says,  ‘  It  is  true  the  British  Quarterly  speaks 
of  one-third  of  the  population  as  receiving  Sunday-school  in¬ 
struction  only  at  a  giroi  time)  but  the  British  Quarterly  has 
never  said,  that  because  you  find  one-third  of  the  children  of 
the  country  at  any  one  time  as  Sunday-scholars  only,  that  these 
children  must  be  reckoned  as  never  having  been,  or  as  never 
being,  any  thing  else  than  Sunday-scholars V'  This  may  be 
trjie  ; — as  a  mere  matter  of  words  it  is  true.  Nevertheless  the 
impression  is  produced,  and  \\c  defy  any  unbiassed  reader  to 
close  Dr.  Vaughan’s  critique  with  any  other  conviction.  If  it 
were  not  his  intention,  in  various  passages,  to  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  that  ^morc  than  a  third’ of  the  population,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  first 
elements  of  school  knowledge ;  then  his  language,  to  say  the 
least,  has  been  singularly  infelicitous,  and  may  be  quoted  as 
amongst  the  best  specimens  in  our  language,  of  words  adapted 
to  produce  au  impression  dillerciit  from  their  proper  mean¬ 
ing,  and  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  author.  \Vc  accept 
his  disclaimer,  because  fully  assured  of  his  truthfulness,  but, 
in  doing  so,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  his  reasoning 
and  statements  on  this  point,  like  many  modern  poems,  rc(|uirc 
a  large  body  of  notes  in  order  to  be  understood.  Phraseology 
more  suited  to  mislead  we  have  never  met  with.  Referring  to 
his  language,  !Mr.  Baines  mildly  remarks: — 

‘Now,  99  out  of  every  100  readers  would  understand  this  to  mean 
that  *  greatly  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole’  4)opulation  were  left  with¬ 
out  any  education.  It  does  not  actually  say  so.  It  says  that  this  large 
proportion  are  *  not  found  in  any  school  whatever,' — meaning  that  they 
are  not  found  there  ‘  at  any  one  time  !’  But  1  appeal  to  my  readers 
whether  Dr.  Vaughan’s  mode  of  putting  it,  combined  with  his  previous 
statements  and  calculations,  does  not  leave  that  impression.’ — p.  155. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  close  this  ])art  of  the  discussion.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  from  noticing  various  minor  points,  as 
they  could  not  be  referred  to  w  ithout  a  strong  opinion  being  ex¬ 
pressed  unfavourable  to  the  accuracy  and  logic  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  It 
w  as  enough  to  keep  the  general  (|ucstion  in  view,  and  to  deal  with 
the  statistics  pertaining  to  it.  Tliis  we  hjivc  endeavoured  to  do, 
indicating  of  course  our  own  opinion,  yet  not  failing  we  trust  in 
honourable  courtesy  towards  an  author,  from  whom,  on  the 
subject  of  this  debate,  wc  so  widely  diller.  Throughout  the 
discussion  Mr.  Baines  appears  to  great  advantage.  His  infer- 
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TTifttion  and  j^entlemanly  demeanour  are  equally  eonspicuons. 
He  is  evidently  at  honie  in  the  matter  under  dispute — is  at 
once  familiar  with  its  details,  honest  in  the  application  of  its 
facts,  and  skilled,  without  bein^^  subtle,  in  the  rules  pertinent  to 
its  investijjations.  There  is,  moreover,  a  fresh  and  healthful 
tone  throuj»hout  his  productions,  which,  combined  with  its  clear, 
manly,  and  English  style,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  Volumes  an  intelligent  man  can  read.  The  following 
summary  taken  from  his  letter  of  the  9th  December  may  ap¬ 
propriately  terminate  this  part  of  our  labours.  It  presents  in 
brief  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  confidence 
of  our  readers. 

‘  Tliis  important  point,*  the  period  of  education,  ‘  being  settled,  we  next 
inquire  what  number  of  children  this  will  give  us.  From  the  census  of 
1811  we  find,  that  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  then  3,G24.595.  This,  therefore,  is  the  number  of 
children  we  might  expect  to  find  in  schools,  in  that  year,  if  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  remained  at  school  ten  years,  but  if  the  average  term  of  schooling 
was  only  half  that  period,  or  five  years,  we  could  only  expect  to  find 
half  the  number  of  children  at  school.  Now  half  of  3,6*24,595  is 
1,812,297,  which  number  would  he  the  proper  number  of  scholars  in 
1841.  For  the  five  years  since  1841,  1  added  25,000  a  year  (which 
exceeds  the  actual  increase  of  the  children  of  school  age,  and  whom  we 
could  exjH'ct  to  find  at  school,)  or  125,000  in  the  whole. 

The  result  was  this — 

Day-school  Accommodation  required,  in  1841,  supposing 

ever)’  child  in  England  and  Wales  to  attend  school  on  the 


average  five  yciirs  .  1,812,297 

Add  for  the  five  years  to  1846  . .  125,000 

Total  .  1,937,297 


Such  was  the  amount  of  school  accommodation  required,  estimated  on 
principles  to  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has  given  his  assent. 

Hie  next  question  was,  wliat  amount  of  school  accommodation  actually 
exists  ?  The  only  returns  pretending  to  completeness  or  official  authoritv 
are  those  obtained  in  the  year  1833,  under  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
np|H)inted  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kerry.  Those  returns  have 
been  proved  to  be  considerably  helowr  the  truth, — in  the  important 
boroughs  of  Manchester,  Salford',  Liverpool,  and  Burv,  to  the  amount  of 
one-third.  They  gave  the  following  results  : — 

EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  W’ALKS,  IN  1833. 


Scholars  in  Infant-schools  .  89,005 

“  in  Daily  Schools  .  1,187,942 


Total  in  Infant  and  Daily-schools  1,276,947 

Such  was  the  number  of  scholars  in  actual  attendance,  according  to 
these  inadequate  Uetunis,  in  1833.  Of  course  the  amount  of  school 
accommodation  must  have  been  much  greater. 
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Subsequent  to  1 833  we  have  no  returns  of '  school  attendance  for 
England  and  W’ales.  But  we  are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
addition  made  to  school  accommodation.  Dr.  Hook,  taking  the  Par¬ 
liamentary’  grants  and  the  evidence  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  for  his 
guide,  estimated  that  the  number  of  scholars  accommodated  in  public 
schools,  from  1833  to  1 845,  was  600,000  or  650,000.  I  believe  the 
higher  of  these  numbers  to  he  below  the  mark  ;  and  moreover  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  increase  that  must  have  taken  place  in  these  thirteen 
vears  in  the  private  schools  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  But  1 
added  the  lower  of  Dr.  Hook's  numbers  to  Lord  Kerry’s  incomplete 
returns,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Day-scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1833  ....  1,276,947 


Public  schools  provided  since  1833  for .  600,000 

Total .  1,876.947 


Here,  he  it  observed,  the  returns  of  1833  were  of  actual  attendance, 
and  of  course  the  accommodation  must  have  been  much  greater.  But  I 
agreed  only  to  consider  it  as  if  the  aggregate  amount  was  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  1  drew’  out  the  following  as  the  reply  to  the  important  question 


with  which  1  had  set  out ; — 

Scholars. 

Day-schools  required  for .  1,937,292 

“  existing  for .  1,876,947 


Deficienev .  60,34  5 


Such  w’as  the  broad  and  simple  case  which  I  laid  before  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  country,  as  the  nearest  approach  that  could  he  made, 
from  existing  documents,  to  the  actual  position  of  things.* — Patriot, 
Dec.  14/A. 

IT.  We  Imve  come  now  to  the  quality  of  the  education  im¬ 
parted,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  w’e  should  enlarge  at 
any  considerable  length.  While  difl’cring  as  to  the  degree  of 
deficiency  existing,  both  ]\rr.  Baines  and  Dr.  Vaughan  admit 
the  necessity  of  improvement.  This  has  been  steadily  proceed¬ 
ing  for  some  years  past,  and  the  symptoms  of  healthful  progress 
are  now  more  visible  than  at  any  former  period.  Greater  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  training  of  masters  both  for  the  British  and 
Foreign,  and  for  the  National,  scliools ;  and  the  range  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  being  enlarged,  and  its  character  raised.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  might  have  been  loolced  for,  and  the  improvement 
already  effected  is  proof  of  the  capability  of  the  present  system  to 
adapt  itself. to. a  yet  higlier  training  of  the  popular  mind.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Schools  were  from  the  first  honestly  intent 
on  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  have  therefore  readily 
availed  themselves  of  the  improved  methods  which  the  expr« 
ricncc  of  foreign  institutions  has  suggested.  The  case  was 
somewhat  different,  we  apprehend,  with  the  National  Schools; 
but  even  these  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  tendency  of 
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the  age,  and  have,  in  consequence,  been  carried  much  fartlier 
than  was  originally  designed.  Limited  by  the  necessity  out  of 
which  they  arose,  there  was  no  generous  zeal  in  their  labours. 
They  communicated  only  so  much  as  was  absolutely  needful  to 
promote  their  party  object.  They  administered  \\  itli  a  niggardly 
hand  to  the  popular  requirements,  and  accomplished  tlieictore 
the  semblance  rather  than  the  reality  of  education.  13 ut  the 
same  constraint  which  called  them  into  being  has  iiecessitated 
their  improvement,  and  the  purer  zeal  engendered  in  the  course 
of  their  operations  is  now  happily  influential  in  their  councils. 
The  degree  of  advancement  varies  of  course  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  shows  the  tendency 
of  the  system*,  and  proves  an  inherent  elasticity  to  which  no 
governmental  agency  can  lay  claim.  Whatever  deficiencies,  there¬ 
fore,  exist— and  we  admit  them  to  be  serious — are  in  the  course 
of  correction,  and  will  be  supplied,  not  perhaps  so  instanta¬ 
neously,  but  in  our  judgment,  more  surely,  with  less  admixture 
of  evil,  and  with  far  more  ultimate  benefit,  by  the  free  play  and 
unforced  operation  of  the  voluntary  principle,  than  by  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  state  bounties,  or  more  elaborate  government  apparatus. 
From  a  review  then  of  the  past,  we  feel  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  if  Mr.  Baines  has  substantially  made  out  his  case  respcctiug 
the  extent  of  school  accommodation — and  ouropiniononthis  point 
does  not  admit  of  doubt — no  necessity  for  the  interference  of  go¬ 
vernment  exists,  on  the  plea  of  the  defective  character  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  imparted.  ‘  Whatever  apparent  case,'  he  remarks,  ‘  might 
have  been  made  out  for  government  interference  if  tliere  had 
been  a  vast  deficiency  in  the  number  of  schools,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  that  any  minister  should  propose  to  take  the 
education  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  state  on  the 
mere  ground  of  the  quality  of  the  education  now  given.'  This 
conclusion  will  appcjir  the  more  inevitable,  if  the  division  of 
scholars  returned  in  Lord  Kerry's  Report  be  regarded.  These 
were  classified  as  follows  : — 


Infant  and  Daily  Schools  in  1833. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Supported  by  Endowment 

4,106  . 

.  153,764 

M  Subscription 

2.820  . 

.  178,517 

»»  Subscription  and  Payments 

from  Scholars 

2,895  . 

.  212,217 

»»  Payments  from  Scholars 

29,141  . 

.  732.449 

Totals  . 

38,971 

1,276,947 

he  first  of  these  classes,  including  all  the  great  public  semi¬ 
naries  and  grammar-schools,  may  be  omitted  from  our  present 
inquiry ;  the  second  and  the  third  consist  mainly  of  the  National 
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and  British  schools,  and  have  already  been  shewn  to  be  in  a 
course  of  progressive  improvement ;  while  the  fourth  comprises 
all  the  boarding  and  day  schools,  which  arc  dependent  entirely 
on  the  payment  of  scholars.  That  many  of  the  private  day- 
schools  for  the  working  population  are  miserably  defective,  we 
readily  admit :  but  there  are  two  considerations  which  must 
be  borne  in  miud  before  this  fact  can  be  pleaded  in  justihcatioii 
of  government  interference.  1st.  Such  schools  arc  rapidly 
dying  out,  through  the  preference  given  to  the  superior  and 
cheaper  schools  now  established  ;  and,  i^nd,  those  of  them  which 
survive  this  competition,  do  so,  by  the  admission  of  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  fatal  to  the  argunicnt  advanced.  In  either 
case,  the  objection  is  removed,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  plea  is 
found  for  the  interference  of  government  ollicials  and  machinery. 
As  in  religion,  so  we  say  in  education,  let  the  demand  be  left 
to  regulate  the  supply ;  supplemented  only  by  the  generous, 
free,  and  enlightened  efforts  of  those  who  know  the  value,  and 
are  rejidv  to  labour  for  the  diffusion,  of  education. 

III.  After  what  has  been  said,  we  need  scarcely  detain  our 
rc.aders  on  the  third  point  of  imiuiry.  It  has  already  been  an¬ 
swered,  by  anticipation,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Hookas  pamphlet, 
and  in  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  article.  In 
the  former  paper,  we  entered  our  protest  against  government 
interference  with  education,  as  a  departure  from  its  legitimate 
functions — fraught  with  serious  peril  to  our  civil  liberty,  and  to 
the  integrity  and  diffusion  of  our  religious  faith ;  and  in  what 
we  have  now  advanced,  our  confidence  in  the  voluntary  principle 
to  meet  the  educJitional  requirements  of  the  country  has  been 
distinctly  indicated.  On  this  point  we  are  at  variance,  not  only 
with  Dr.  Vaughan,  but  also  with  Mr.  Swaine,  whose  pamjddet 
we  have  read  with  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  candour, 
intelligence,  love  of  truth,  and  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  which 
it  evinces.  We  regret  to  differ  from  such  a  writer,  and  are 
admonished  by  it  of  the  consistency  of  opposite  views  on  the 
question  in  debate,  with  an  equally  sincere  and  earnest  advocacy 
of  religious  voluntaryism.  Mr.  Swaine^s  pamphlet  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  gentlemanly  and  courteous  controversy.  Its  spirit 
is  most  admirable ;  and,  though  its  reasoning  fails  to  convince 
us,  the  publication  has  raised  our  estimate  both  of  the  temper 
and  talents  of  the  author.  We  had  intended  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  plan,  but  our  limits  are  already  exceeded,  and  we  must 
therefore  reluctantly  refrain  from  doing  so.  It  is,  as  our  readers 
will  anticipate,  much  less  objectionable  than  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Hook;  and  provides,  so  far,  probably,  as  is  practicable,  against 
the  evils  incident  to  government  interference.  If  such  inter¬ 
ference  be  ultimately  resolved  on,  we  hope  the  ‘  Iliuts^  before 
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US  will  have  the  attention  they  merit.  Thou?:h  prevented  from 
giving  the  analysis  we  designed,  it  is  due  to  IVIr.  Swaiiie  that  \^e 
lay  before' our  readers  his  statement  of  the  principles  ou  which 
his  plan  is  constructed.  They  are  as  follow' : 

*  1 .  Of  equity  to  all  persons,  without  compromise  by  any  who  want 
no  more  than  that  all  should  fare  alike,  and  all  justly.^ 

*  Of  combining  tlie  energy,  unity,  and  amplitude  of  operation 
(attainable  only  through  a  central*  power)  with  the  security  against  abuse 
(attainable  only  through  municipal  control). 

*  3.  Of  giving  instruction  that  shall  capacitate  for  subsequent  acquire¬ 
ment.  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  increase  intelligence,  without  combining 
with  it  moral,  intellectual,  or  civil  slavery. 

*  4.  Of  rendering  popular  in%truction  a  matter  of  common  interest,  so 
as  to  engage  the  public  vigilance  against  abuses  or  neglect. 

•  *  5.  Of  securing  against  the  maintenance  of  what  should  be  obsolete, 
and  the  neglect  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  instruction, 

*  6.  Of  raising  the  position  of  school  teachers  in  public  estimation,  by 
accrediting  and  rewsirding  the  efficient  and  well-conducted  while  in  office, 
and  providing  for  them  in  decay.* — p.  ‘22. 

AVe  cannot  do  better,  iii  closing  this  part  of  our  subject,  than 
avail  ourselves  of  one  of  the  many  passages  scattered  throughout 
his  ‘  Letters,’  in  which  Air.  Baines  avows  his  generous  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  people  to  ednciite  themselves.  AV"e  have 
rarely  met  with  specimens  of  writing  more  to  our  mind. 
Amidst  the  hackneyed  compositions  of  the  day,  it  is  refreshing 
to  meet  with  an  author  whose  lucid  and  nervous  style,  devoid  of 
meretneious  ornament  yet  full  of  chastened  beauty,  constitutes 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  more  noble  sentiments  which  a 
divine  philosophy  propounds.  We  say  it  with  all  soberness, 
that  how'cver  dry  statistical  inquiries  may  be,  and  how  ever  per¬ 
plexed  the  course  of  his  debate  from  the  repetition  of  rejoinders, 
we  have  derived  more  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  his  volume — 
to  say  nothing  of  information — than  from  any  other  \york  w  hich 
has  recently  issued  from  the  press.  Let  those  who  doubt  our 
statement  read  such  passages  as  the  follow  ing  : — 

Ihc  facts  which  have  been  adduced,  my  Lord,  seem  to  me  to  jus¬ 
tify  great  and  interesting  conclusions.  Here  you  have  evidence  of 
the  grand  tact,  all-important  in  the  present  controversy,  that  means 
of  education  do  actually  exist  in  this  country,  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  proved,  that  that 
educational  machinery  is  all,  with  the  insignificant  exception  of  the 
grants  since  183.*3,  the  product  of  the  voluntary  and  independent 
action  of  the  people.  It  is  proved,  that  during  the  present  century 
t  lere  has  been  an  astonishing  extension  and  improvement  in  the 
meaiis  ot  general  education  ;  and  that  the  religious  education  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  Sunday  schools  has  within  little  more  than  that 
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period  been  originated,  and  carried  to  an  extent  which  the  boldest 
imagination  could  never  have  conceived.  It  is  proved,  that  the 
great  impulse  to  education  was  given  by  private  individuals,  and 
curried  on  by  societies,  for  many  years  before  government  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  that  government  interference 
only  began  when  the  public  were  advancing  with  giant  strides  to  the 
full  supply  of  their  own  wants.  It  is  proved,  that  the  voluntary  and 
independent  action  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  education,  morals, 
and  religion,  is  transcendantly  more  powerful  than  would  be  required 
to  perfect  the  means  of  education  in  Kngland. 

*  These  points  being  established,  there  does  not  remain  the  shadow 
of  a  ground  for  demanding  any  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  still  less  for  any  general  scheme  of  state  education. 

'  But,  my  lord,  there  are  other  and  still  broader  conclusions  which 
a  statesman  might  draw  from  the  facts  that  have  been  established. 
Those  facts  seem  to  me  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  principles  of 
government.  They  show  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  freedom. 
They  show  that  it  is  greatly  wise  lor  government  to  keep  within  its 
own  province.  They  show  that  a  free  people  are  not  only  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  provide  for  themselves  all  the  means  of  religious  and 
educational  training,  but  that  they  can  do  it  far  better  than  any 
government  could  do  it  for  them.  They  show  that  freedom  is  the 
source  of  power,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  enterprise,  and  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  They  show  that  a  nation  thrown  upon  its  own  energies  and 
resources  grows  stronger,  wiser,  ami  more  prosperous  than  nations 
nursed  by  paternal  despotism.  They  show,  therefore,  by  irresistible 
inference,  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  be  inflicted  on  a 
people,  is  to  relieve  them  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
Nature  and  Christianity  impose  upon  them.  Relieve  men  of  their 
duties,  and  you  rob  them  of  their  virtues.* 

One  remark  more,  and  we  will  close.  The  educational 
question  involves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  general 
principles  as  those  of  religion.  Let  government  interference  be 
admitted  in  the  one  case,  and  it  will  be  tenfold  diflieult  to  with¬ 
stand  it  in  the  other.  Our  o[)poncnts  feel  this,  and  are  urged 
onward  by  it  in  their  educational  schemes.  Admit  the  right  and 
the  necessity  of  government  interference  with  mind,  and  the 
whole  province  of  man’s  inner  self  will  l)e  claimed  Jis  the  legiti¬ 
mate  subject  of  human  legislation.  The  arguments  advanced  ou 
behalf  of  the  one,  will,  with  slight  modification,  equally  avail  on 
behalf  of  the  other.  They  constitute  the  thin  point  of  the 
wedge,  and  our  only  safety  is  in  refusing  its  insertion.  Here  is 
the  real  contest.  Here,  therefore,  our  stand  should  be  taken. 
That  this  identity  of  principle  is  not  universally  seen,  should 
awaken  no  sur[)rise.  The  question  has  been  but  recently 
mooted.  It  is  comparatively  new  to  us.  It  has  not  assumed, 
in  any  palpable  form,  a  practical  shape,  and  thepjust  concessions 
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which  have  been  made,  have  resulted  from  inattention  and 
thoughtlessness.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Public 
attention  is  invoked  ;  public  sanction  is  called  for ;  and  thousands 
of  minds,  formerly  heedless  of  the  matter,  are,  in  conseijuence, 
intent  upon  it.  Wc  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  so  far  as  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  our  people  is  concerned.  Right  views 
are  obviously  making  way,  and  Mr.  Baines’s  labours  will  greatly 
contribute  to  their  diffusion.  Dr.  Vaughan  disclaims  the  con¬ 
nexion,  and  we  doubt  not  his  honesty,  but  he  would  have  done 
well  to  abstain  from  some  slighting  allusions  to  his  opponent's 
reasoning  on  this  point.  The  educational  question,  to  say  the 
least,  lies  on  the  very  borders  of  the  religious,  and  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  his  sagacity  directed  to  a  clear  and  dis¬ 
passionate  investigation  of  their  alleged  identity.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  we  commend  to  attention  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Baines's  letter  to  the  ‘  Patriot '  of  the  ninth  of  December  ; 

*  My  own  profound  conviction/  he  says,  *is,  that  the  fate  of  the 
voluntary  principle  is  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  education  question; 
— that  if  the  voluntary  principle  should  be  decided  to  be  incompetent 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  it  will  be  argued,  and  with  truth,  to 
be  still  more  incompetent  to  their  religious  instruction ;  and  that  if 
the  nation  should,  at  this  advanced  era,  hnd  it  needful  to  entrust  to 
government  the  great  duty  of  training  the  young,  or  of  superintending 
that  work  and  providing  the  pecuniary  means,  it  will  amount  to  an 
acknowledgment  that  religious  establishments  have  been,  and  are 
still,  right  and  indispensable.  The  school  and  the  pulpit  are  not  in¬ 
deed  the  same,  but  they  are  the  right  arm  and  the  left  of  our  moral 
and  religious  training :  the  former  begins  what  the  latter  carries  on  : 
they  are  and  ought  to  be  mutually  assistant  to  each  other  :  the  same 
heart’s  blood  should  beat  through  them  :  the  same  energy  should 
nerve  them  :  and  they  should  be  alike  unshackled,  to  work  out  their 
high  and  sacred  purposes.  I  admit  that  the  pulpit  is  exclusively 
dedicated  to  religious  instruction,  w’hilst  the  school  is  not  so ;  and  1 
am  aware  that  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  religion  from  the  school,  in 
order  to  take  it  out  ot  the  same  category  with  the  pulpit.  In  my 
humble  judgrnent,  it  would  be  alike  wrong  and  dangerous  thus  to 
separate  religious  from  secular  instruction.  But  if  I  thought  just 
the  reverse  on  that  point,  I  should  still  consider  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  compromised  by  the  government  support  of  education.  Every 
^  oluntary  should  remember,  that,  although  he  himself  regards  it  as 
unscriptural  for  governinents  to  support  religion,  and  looks  upon  this 
as  of  lUelf  a  decisive  objection  to  establishments,  all  churchmen  and 
not  a  few  dissenters  think  otherwise  :  they  think  it  on  the  contrary,  a 
religious  duty  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  support  religion,  by  pay¬ 
ing  Its  teachers.  1  he  only  question  between  voluntaries  and  establish- 
mentanans,  then,  is  not  that  of  scripture  authority ;  another  and  most 
i  nportant  question,  is  that  of  the  power  and  adaptation  of  the  system 
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to  attain  the  end.  The  friends  of  establishments  not  only  regard  our 
scruples  as  groundless,  but  our  machinery  as  altogether  inelTicient. 
They  say  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  incompetent  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  a  whole  people.  If  we  give  up  this  point,  tliey  will 
regard  the  controversy  as  closed,  because  they  are  already  convinced 
of  the  abstract  propriety  of  government  interference.  Now,  to  prove 
the  voluntary  principle  altogether  ineflicient  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  would  go  very  f»r  indeed  towards  proving  that  it  was  ineth- 
cient  for  their  religious  instruction.  It  would  discredit  the  liberality, 
tlie  charity,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  religious  principle,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  no  less  than  the  pecuniary  ability,  of  the  nation. 

'  Wlien,  therefore,  I  find  Dr.  Vaughan  labouring  so  hard  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  educational  state  of  the  country  in  its  very  worst  aspect — far 
worse,  1  am  confident,  than  the  reality — and  arguing  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  people,  by  voluntary  effort,  to  educate  themselves, 

1  take  alarm,  because  1  am  sure  that  all  his  materials  and  uU  his 
arguments  will  be  greedily  gathered  up  by  the  friends  of  church  esta¬ 
blishments,  as  well  as  of  educational  establishments,  to  be  used  by 
them  against  the  voluntary  principle — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  voluntary  principle  will,  by  his  representations,  be  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  induced  to  relax  the  faith  with  which  they  had  grasped 
their  standard  and  wielded  their  weapons.'* — Patriot,  Dec,  14/A. 

Here  we  close  for  the  present,  in  perfect  good  feeling  with  all 
the  combatants,  though  with  an  entire  and  earnest  agreement 
with  Mr.  Baines.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  some  of 
the  matters  mooted  in  the  discussion,  not  bccanse  we  deem 
them  unimportant,  or  are  unprepared  to  avow  our  views,  but 
because  we  arc  desirous  of  restricting  attention  to  the  points 
discussed.  We  shall  probably  return  to  the  subject  again ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
ac(inaintcd  witli  the  details  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Baines’s 
volume. 

*  We  have  heard  it  reported,  and  the  rumour  is  in  extensive  circulation, 
that  the  editors  of  the  Patriot  have  been  re(iuired,  by  the  managing  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  paper,  to  treat  the  reception  of  government  grants  for  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  open  cpiestion.  The  leaders,  it  is  alleged,  are  commanded  to  be 
neutral.  Is  this  so?  We  ask  the  (ptestion  with  no  unfriendly  feeling,  but 
from  a  deep  sense  of  the  important  service  which  the  editors  have  hitherto 
rendered  in  this  matter.  If  such  instructions  have  been  given,  the  pro- 

Erietors  ow'e  a  duty  to  themselves,  and  to  truth,  which  they  will  not,  we 
ope,  be  slow  to  discharge. 
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Florentine  History  from  the  Earliest  Authentic  Records  to  the  Accession 
of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  By  Henry  Edward 
Napier,  Captain,  R.  N..  F.R  S.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  London ;  Moxon. 

This  history  is  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  the  first  two  of  which 
contain  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  pages  of  letter-press.  From  these 
our  readers  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  work, 
which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historic  literature.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  history  of  a  place  initself  so  deserving  of  record,  and 
intimately  connected  as  it  was  with  the  annals  of  Italy  itself,  should  have 
l)een  undertaken  by  a  writer  so  capable  of  doing  it  justice  as  Captain 
Napier.  To  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  he  brings  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  condition  of  the  people  he  describes ; 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  his  materials  are  to 
be  supplied — a  mind  patient  of  investigation  when  discrepancies  arise  in 
the  statements  of  earlier  winters — an  impartial  judgment,  and  a  faculty  of 
description  rarely  equalled.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent, 
and  the  reference  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  to  the  authorities  relied 
on,  affords  an  opportunity  for  further  examination  to  those  readers  who 
may  be  desirous  of  so  doing.  We  hope,  however,  in  the  succeeding 
volumes  to  find  more  attention  paid  to  the  punctuation,  which  in  those 
already  published  is  miserably  incorrect.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
any  outline  of  this  history  in  the  present  notice ;  this  is  the  less  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  we  shall  at  a  future  period  return  to  it  at  greater  length. 
Our  present  object  is  merely  to  express  approval  of  a  work  of  great  value 
to  the  historical  student,  and  w’^hicU  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
gallant  author. 


A  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Giescler, 
Consistorial  Counsellor  and  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  Got¬ 
tingen.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  amended.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Samuel  Davidson,  L  L.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College. 
Vol.  1 .,  lieing  the  fourth  volume  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. 
Edinburgh  ;  F.  and  F.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark  has  nobly  redeemed  the  pledge  contained  in  his  prospectus 
issue<l  some  months  ago — having  published,  within  the  year,  four  goodly 
volumes  of  elegant  appearance  and  excellent  materials.  His  enterprise, 
■o  auspiciously  begun,  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  that  liberal  patronage 
and  suc^ss,  which  it  so  amply  merits  from  the  lovers  and  promoters  of 
sacred  literature.  Gieseler's  church  history,  now  before  us,  will,  when 
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finished,  be  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  reference  to  the  anxious  and  in¬ 
quiring  student,  or  antiquarian.  It  is  not  one  of  those  superficial  books 
which  satisfies  and  delights  the  ordinary  or  indolent  reader,  and  therefore 
it  can  never  be  a  popular  work.  It  presents  the  early  and  original  sources 
of  ecclesiastical  liistory,  in  a  lucid  and  masterly  arrangement,  while  it 
briefly  touches  on  the  information  which  they  convey ;  so  that,  along 
with  the  writer’s  own  remarks,  which  indicate  a  cautious  and  impartial 
judgment,  w’e  have  faithful  citation  and  catalogues  of  the  origin<d  autho¬ 
rities,  on  whose  evidence  the  statements  in  tlie  text  have  been  made. 
Gieseler  performs,  with  true  German  tliligence  and  patience,  the  task  of 
an  independent  explorer,  and,  from  the  wide  induction  he  has  formed 
and  classified,  he  leaves  the  reader  in  a  great  measure  to  create  his  own 
judgment.  The  materials  are  abundantly,  promptly,  and  skilfully  laid 
to  his  hand.  He  has  only  given  us  a  text-book,  but  he  has  put  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  such  facts  and  documents,  as  prepare  us  to  form  the  commen¬ 
tary  for  ourselves.  The  name  of  the  translator  will  vouch  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  version.  Wliat  other  guarantee  can  we  ask,  or  do  we 
need  ?  Dr.  Davidson  has  translated  from  the  fourth  edition  ;  the  only 
other  English  translation  professes  to  be  from  the  third,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  slovenly  version,  full  of  gross  inaccuracies.  The  most  important 
quality  in  an  English  translation  of  such  a  book  as  Gieseler’s,  containing 
chiefly  facts,  dates,  and  authorities,  is  correctness  ;  and  to  ensure  such 
accuracy  of  rendering,  has  been  Professor  Davidson’s  ‘  simple  aim.’  We 
think  that  he  has  succeeded  ;  though  in  some  paragraphs  elegance  has 
been  needlessly  sacrificed  to  fidelity,  when  both  might  have  been  secured. 
We  shall  return  to  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  laborious  pro¬ 
duction  of  Teutonic  scholarship  and  research,  when  its  English  repre¬ 
sentative,  under  the  excellent  and  promising  care  of  Dr.  Davidson,  is 
completed. 


A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins,  By  John  Beckmann, 
Professor  of  Giconomy  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  William  Johnston.  Fourth  Edition.  Carefully 
revised  and  enlarged  by  William  Francis,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. ;  and  J.  W. 
Griffith,  M.D.,  F.J^.S.  Volume  II.  London  ;  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in  our  number  for  last  August, 
and  are  glad  to  announce  its  completion.  It  is  full  of  most  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  highly  prized  by  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  Our  modern  Encyclo¬ 
paedias  are  too  bulky  and  expensive  to  suit  the  convenience  of  many  in¬ 
telligent  men,  who  are  nevertheless  desirous  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  information  they  furnish.  To  such  this  work  will  be  eminently  ac¬ 
ceptable,  as  on  the  topics  included— and  they  are  many — it  furnishes  all 
wWch  can  be  desired.  The  value  of  the  work  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  a  preliminary  chapter  on  The  Steam  Engine,  and  the  Discoveries  of 
James  Watt,  together  with  a  large  body  of  supplementary  notes  bringing 
down  the  history  of  the  various  matters  treated  of  to  the  present  day. 
In  supplying  these  the  editors  haveshewn  good  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
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range  of  reading  and  research.  We  know  not  a  better  service  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  young,  than  to  call  off  their  attention  from  the 
light  and  frivolous  publications  of  the  day,  to  such  sterling  works  as  the 
present.  By  storing  the  mind  with  the  information  contained  in  these 
volumes,  an  effectual  check  will  be  imposed  on  mental  vagrancy,  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  healthful  recreation  will  be  secured,  and  the  tone  of 
general  character  be  materially  improved. 


Jflt  and  Humour,  Selected  from  the  English  Poets  ;  with  an  Illustrative 
Essay  and  Critical  Comments,  By  Leigh  Hunt.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  ‘  Imagination  and  Fancy,*  published  by 
the  same  author  ;  and  with  a  more  entertaining  one  we  have  not  met  for 
some  time.  Good  temper  and  a  merry  mood  are  manifest  in  every  part, 
and  not  only  are  manifest,  but  are  infectious  to  the  reader.  In  the  ease 
and  enjoyment  evidently  felt  by  the  author,  he  sympathises ;  he  keeps 
up  with  the  joviality  of  the  writer  by  whom  he  is  constantly  amused, 
and  with  whom  he  is  on  better  terms  each  succeeding  page.  Mr. 
Hunt  has  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  work;  and  proofs 
that  he  is  not  only  conversant  with  his  subject,  but  that  he  delights  in 
it,  are  everv’where  present.  The  introductory  essay  on  Wit  and  Humour, 
in  which  many  admirable  specimens  of  each  in  prose  and  verse  are  given, 
is  as  valuable  for  its  information,  as  it  is  charming  in  its  style.  It 
discusses  with  great  acuteness,  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the 
nature  and  proj)erties  of  wit  and  humour;  and  the  principal  forms  of  each 
are  pven.  These  are  classified  under  fourteen  heads,  and  in  reading 
them  it  should  he  remembered,  that  they  are  mentioned  as  the  forms  in 
which  these  qualities  appear,  and  not  as  of  necessity  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  themselves.  Tlie  extracts,  which,  as  the  title  indicates, 
exclud:  all  prose  compositions,  arc  taken  from  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Ben.  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  llandolph,  Su -kling.  Marvel, 
Butler,  Hrv'den,  Phillips,  Pope,  Swift,  Green,  Goldsmith,  and  Wolcot; 
and  a  short  but  admirable  criticism  of  each  author  is  prefixed  to 
the  selections  from  his  works.  This  volume  is  calculated  to  please 
as  well  as  to  instruct,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  obtaining,  as  it 
deserves,  an  extensive  sale. 


The  Naturalist  s  Poetical  Companion,  with  E^otes,  Selected  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Wil^n,  M.A..  F.L.S. ;  with  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Prior. 
Second  Edition.  Leeds:  James  and  Knight.  London:  Hamilton 
Adams  and  Co. 

In  this  lK)ok  the  author  has  collected  from  writers,  more  or  less  known, 
newly  four  hundred  Poems,  addressed  to,  or  descriptive  of,  various 
objects  of  animate  and  inanimate  Nature,  the  perusal’ of  which  it  is 
hoped  may  create  a  desire  for  that  study  in  some  who  have  never 
gi\en  attention  to  it,  and  increase  the  earnestness  of  those  in 
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whom  such  a  desire  already  exists.  Laudable,  however,  as  this  object 
is,  we  doubt  whether  the  author  must  expect  to  do  more  than  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  agreeable  book  to  those  readers  whose  tastes  are  similar 
to  his  own,  and  who  will  be  glad  to  see  their  favourite  subject  presented 
in  so  attractive  a  manner,  The  poems  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  been  selected  with  care  and  judgment ;  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  concise  and  instructive  notes,  add  considerably 
to  its  value.  The  illustrations  are  good  and  the  volume  tastefully  got 
up.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  pieces  dilFer  so  widely  in  the 
capacity  required  for  their  enjoyment.  Some  are  suitable  for  the  nur¬ 
sery  only,  whilst  others  could  not  be  understood  by  any  but  adults. 
Should  another  edition  be  called  for,  we  suggest  to  the  author  that 
certain  alterations  in  his  Preface  might  be  made  with  advantage. 


Rough  Notes  taken  during  some  rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas  and 

among  the  Andes.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.  Fourth  Edition, 

London  :  John  Murray. 

¥ 

An  association  having  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  w’orking  the  geld 
and  silver  mines  of  the  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  author  was 
commissioned  to  inspect  the  mines  in  that  district  on  behalf  of  the  pro¬ 
jectors.  Hence  these  journeys.  Having  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he 
proceeded  with  his  companions,  seven  in  number,  across  the  Pampas— 
a  vast  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Cordillera,  nine  hundred  miles  in  breadth— 
to  San  Luis,  and  thence  to  Uspallata,  a  distance  of  aliout  a  thousand 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  To  this  town  he  returned  alone,  performing 
the  distance  in  eight  days,  and,  finding  on  his  arrival  letters  which  ren¬ 
dered  a  journey  to  Chili  necessary,  recrossed  the  Pampas,  and,  joining 
his  party  at  Mendoza,  went  over  the  Andes  to  Santiago.  He  proceeded 
thence  in  different  directions  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  having 
examined  various  mines,  returned  by  the  same  route  to  England.  Sir 
Francis  gives  no  account  of  any  of  these  mines,  lest  the  interest  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  might  be  prejudiced,  but  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be 
gratified  with  the  narration  of  his  journey,  the  fatigue,  danger,  and 
incidents  of  which  were  of  no  ordinary  character.  These,  however, 
were  all  borne  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  good  temper,  and  the 
description  of  them  is  graphic  in  the  extreme. 

This  book  has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.  There  is  a  total  absence  of 
all  pretence,  and  the  *  Rough  Notes’  taken  to  relieve  the  author’s  mind 
from  the  oppression  of  his  engagements,  form  a  book  which  will  delight 
and  add  to  the  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  readers. 


Traditions  of  the  Covenanters ;  or^  Gleanings  amongst  the  Mountains,  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson.  Edinburgh  :  John  Johnstone. 

With  all  their  faults,  the  covenanters  were  brave  men,  in  the  best  and 
noblest  sense  ;  and  those  with  whom  it  is  fashionable  to  denounce  them, 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  large  admixture  of  some  of  their 
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qualities.  The  present  volume  is  a  record  of  their  sufferings  and  heroic 
fortitude,  which  cannot  be  read  without  awakening  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration.  Would  that  we  had  many  such  men  now,  mollified  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  day.  *  It  was  not,*  says  Mr. 
Simpson,  in  his  preface,  *  the  design  of  the  writer  to  compose  tales 
founded  on  the  incidents,  but  simply  to  present  the  tradition  in  its  native 
simplicity  and  truth.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  invest  these  anec¬ 
dotes  with  imaginative  interest ;  but  then  this  would  destroy  their  cha- 
racter  as  traditionary’  realities.  It  is  the  design  of  this  collection  to 
preserve  the  memory’  of  some  of  those  good  men  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
society,  whose  worth  and  whose  sufferings  have  not  hitherto  been  re¬ 
corded.  Their  names,  though  those  of  plain,  unlettered  men,  do  not 
deserve  to  perish ;  and  their  posterity  may,  by  contemplating  the  virtues 
of  their  ancestors,  be  stimulated  to  emulate  their  godliness. 


1 .  The  Paragraph  Bible.  The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  authorized  ver¬ 
sion.  Arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  with  an  entirely  new 
selection  of  copious  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  Passages, 
Prefaces  to  the  several  Books,  and  numerous  Notes.  Genesis  to 
Esther. 

2.  Monthly  Scries.  Ancient  Jerusalem.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Thb  former  of  these  publications  is  designed  to  accomplish  yvhat  has 
long  been  exceedingly  desirable.  Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  must  have  felt  that  the  existing  division  of  its  contents  is 
in  many  cases  most  arbitrary  and  injudicious — breaking  in  upon  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative — and  frequently  impairing  the  force  and  ob¬ 
scuring  the  meaning  of  its  reasonings  and  ap|)eals.  The  Paragraph  Bible 
is  designed  to  reform  these  errors,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  merits 
unqualified  approval.  Numerous  parallel  and  illustrative  references  are 
also  given,  together  with  brief  prefaces  to  the  several  books.  Maps  are 
supplied,  and  short  notes  are  occasionally  interspersed.  The  work  is  to 
coi\sist  of  three  parts,  published  at  sixteen  pence  each,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  to  those  who  have  not  access  to  other  and  more  costly 
yvoiks. 

Ancient  Jerusalem,  belongs  to  the  monthly  series  of  the  Tract  Society, 
and  will  l)e  read  with  considerable  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  to 
possess  accurate  and  full  information  on  the  topography  and  history  of 
the  capital  of  Judea.  The  low  price  of  the  series,  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 


The  Evidence  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  or.  Results  of 
an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Brown,  A.M.,  Tobennore.  12mo.  pp.  173.  Edinburgh  : 
John  Johnstone.  1846. 

The  estimable  author  of  this  little  work  has  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  recent  discussions  among  German  theological  writers 
respecting  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Familiar,  as  he  is,  with 
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the  state  of  the  question  in  Germany,  he  rightly  thinks  that  there  is 
no  book  in  the  English  language  exhibiting  an  account  of  such 
daring  investigations  on  the  one  hand  and  able  defences  on  the 
other.  He  has  therefore  undertaken  to  present,  in  small  compass, 
the  impregnable  basis  on  which  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament 
rests,  after  all  the  attacks  of  mythic  and  rationalistic  writers.  The 
volume  contains  the  following  chapters  ;  On  Revelation  :  the  Divine 
Author  of  Christianity :  On  Prophecy :  On  Miracles  :  Internal 
Evidence  of  Christianity. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  chapters  consists  of  translations  made 
from  recent  German  writers,  interspersed  with  the  author's  own 
remarks  and  reflections.  We  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  a 
compendium  which  will  introduce  them  to  writers  who  have  treated 
more  copiously  of  the  important  topics  here  noticed.  The  chapters, 
we  think,  ought  to  have  been  more  extended,  so  as  to  give  processes 
equally  with  results.  The  volume  makes  its  appearance  very  season¬ 
ably  at  the  present  time,  and  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  service  to 
the  incipient  inquiries  of  the  New  Testament  student. 

In  some  places  there  is  considerable  obscurity,  and  in  others  an 
awkward  construction  of  sentences,  which  ought  to  be  removed  in  a 
second  edition. 


Political  Dictionary,  forming  a  work  of  universal  reference  both  consti¬ 
tutional  and  legal ;  and  embracing  the  terms  of  civil  administration ^  of 
political  economy,  and  social  relations,  and  of  all  the  more  important 
statistical  departments  of  finance  and  commerce.  In  two  volumes. 
Volume  II.  London:  Chas.  Knight  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference  that  has  appeared  for  some 
years  past.  The  topics  included  in  it  are  many,  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance ;  and  the  occasions  which  will  arise  for  re¬ 
ferring  to  its  pages  will  be  o(  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  limitation 
of  the  work  to  two  volumes  has  necessarily  excluded  some  topics  of 
minor  interest.  ‘  It  may,  however' — and  the  language  of  the  editor 
is  simple  truth — *  be  stated,  that  this  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language :  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  ofinformation 
on  most  political  subjects  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  book 
adapted  for  general  use  ;  and  that,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
law  dictionary,  nor  to  be  free  from  the  errors  which  are  unavoidable 
in  any  work  of  the  kind,  it  contains  both  more  and  more  exact  legal 
information  than  is  given  in  some  works  which  are  entitled  law 
dictionaries.' 

We  more  than  demur  to  some  of  the  opinions  expressed,  yet  we 
strongly  advise  every  man  who  would  qualify  himself  for  an  intel¬ 
ligent  apprecia’.ion  of  his  rights,  or  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  possess 
himself  of  a  copy  of  so  valuable  a  companion. 
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